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Preface. 


The first volume in the series "The Cruiser War in Foreign Waters" deals with the 
cases of war, the victory and the downfall of the German cruiser squadron under a fine 
knightly leader, Vice Admiral Graf von Spee. In later volumes the cruiser warfare of the 
"Emden", "KOnigsberg" and "Karlsruhe" as well as those of the German auxiliary cruisers are 
treated. 

In order to awaken our entire people, to whom the heroic camps of our foreign 
cruisers are to be shown in full size, to arouse an understanding of the peculiarities and 
difficulties of the cruiser war, the first chapters of this volume are reflections on the nature of 
the cruiser war and on the Dedicated to the conditions under which the struggle of our 
creators with the British naval power on the oceans had to take place. The lessons of naval 
wars of past centuries, the evaluation of cruiser warfare in the German and foreign navies, 
the interaction between naval warfare in domestic waters and cruiser warfare abroad had to 
be addressed. The issues of supplying foreign cruisers with operating materials and the 
overseas touchpoints as well as war intelligence required detailed treatment. Considerations 
of international law and economic geography should complete the overall picture of the 
nature of the cruiser war. 

The description of the war cases of the cruiser squadron given in this volume makes 
the expert aware of the enormous task that was imposed on the leader of the German cruisers 
when, at the outbreak of war, he was shut off from all over the world and completely on his 
own The decision was made as to which of the numerous enemies to turn first, which sea 
area, which ocean to choose as the showcase for his activity. In the right assessment* 
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Graf Spee escaped the strategic location to march through the South Seas to the South 
American west coast, while driving the fastest of his cruisers, S.M.S. "Emden", under frigate 
captain von Miiller, sent to the Indian Ocean with its busy trading streets. The self-sacrificing 
cooperation of the German merchant navy and patriotic Germans abroad made it possible for 
the squadron to cross the South Seas, which made high demands on the exploiters and 
devotion of the cruiser stockings to carry out with sufficient supplies of coal and provisions. 

In the meantime British and Japanese strategies were feverishly active to draw ever 
closer the nourishment of naval forces with the help of which the German cruisers were to 
woo and destroy on the oceans. Count Spee's clear strategic gaze led him to a steep slope in 
this area which, as a result of incorrect strategic measures on the part of the British Admiralty, 
represented a weakness of the British trading system in the oceans. In the battle at Coronel, 
German strategy and tactics triumphed over British ones, and the excellent training and the 
brilliant touch of the German cruiser possessions came into their own. 

If the uncertainty that prevailed about Count Spee's goals during his march through 
the South Seas had already exercised a competitive approach to the operations of the Allies 
in the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans, and even to the domestic war battle pass, the victory of 
Coronet had a worldwide effect. But this could only be permanent if the German high seas 
fleet in the domestic waters bound the English armed forces to such an extent that it was 
impossible to send parts of the English great fleet to the oceans; only then could the cruiser 
squadron exploit its victory and operate in the Atlantic Ocean, either in order to further 
damage the enemy’s trade there, or in order to finally attempt a breakthrough home. 

After re-equipping the squadron in the South American waters, which in turn would 
enable the German expatriates to work together to overcome the old difficulties created by 
the British terror in neutral countries, the desire led 
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to achieve further military success, the Graf Spee with his cruisers to the English touchpoint 
on the Falkland Islands. Here he met a British overwhelming power, unknown to him, who 
had arrived from home only the day before; the strategic location in the North Sea made it 
possible for the British Admiralty to gather them in the South Atlantic. In exemplary, heroic 
steaming against this overwhelming force, the German cruiser squadron sank into the depths 
off the Falkland Islands with waving flags. 

Would this book be a memorial, intended to keep alive the memory of the manly 
figure of the German squadron commander, Vice Admiral Graf v. Spee, and in the heroic 
struggle of the death-defying cruiser occupations, who enthusiastically grease their lives 
under their brave leaders for the fame and honor of the fatherland and the sincere gratitude in 
view of the Death was not for their own concern and their own rescue, but solely for the 
honor of the German flag! May it bear witness to the knightly manner of combat of German 
cruiser officers and crews in the encounter with many a chivalrous act of British officers who 
refused to assist the sinking ship and shot down defenseless possessions. 

But may the present volume - in conjunction with the following volumes, in which 
the cruiser war activity in the world wars advertise in a summarized manner - a textbook fine; 
As such, it should convey the valuable experience in cruiser warfare to the offspring of the 
navy and German youth, which has been gained in long-term, careful peacekeeping activities 
of the navy and during war operations of the overseas cruisers in foreign waters. In order to 
make the volume into a textbook to follow, the strategic-tactical features of the operations of 
the cruiser squadron as well as their preparation and support through the activities of the 
stages - which perhaps less captivates a casual reader - have been placed in the border area 
over the personal experiences of the Possessions that are in the books of the admiral z. D. 
Dick (1) and the 





1) The cruiser squadron, fine growth, victory and destruction by Dick, Admiral z. D. 
Berlin 1917. E.S. Mittler & Son® 
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Frigate Captain Borchhammer (1) have had thorough consideration. 

The representation is mainly based on official war diaries (2) and battle reports, on 
reports of the stages abroad of individual officers and Steamer captains; only secondarily has 
information from private situation books been used, especially where it was a question of 
supplementing and filling in from the south. It is deliberately avoided to mention the names 
of those foreign Germans who - still resident abroad today - made notable contributions to 
the care of the German foreigners during the war. 

The mention of their names is only omitted in view of the unjustified persecution and 
business impairment, which they might still be swept up today as a result of their work in the 
service of the German fatherland. The gratitude that the Navy pays to its patriotic, self- 
sacrificing work is therefore no less, since without this the operations of the cruiser squadron 
would not have been possible. The memory of this will stay alive in the Navy, all the more 
since it is linked to the memory of a tent in which loyal, devoted cooperation and solid union 
of all Germans at home and abroad enabled the German nation to achieve achievements that 
still exist today stand as unreached in the world. 

May this memory as well, like the one of the glorious deeds of the cruiser crews, help 
to unite the German people again in faithful, selfless work in the service of the recovery and 
the reconstruction of our German fatherland! 





1) Count Spees was walking. Memories of the cruiser squadron. By Hans 
Vochhammer, frigate captain, former chief officer S.M. S. "Gneisenau". Verlag der Taélichen 
Rundschau. Berlin 1918.) 

2) The war diaries of the command of the cruiser squadron are available until 
November 4, 1914.’ 
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could order a copy form Amazon, which turned out very disapproving. I look like someone just 
copied the text portion of a damaged copy with the text thickened and reduced to half size. This 
copy lacked any maps or Tables. But it did show the software could produce something I could 
work with. Very imperfect, almost every word needing correction, and me not reading German 
and never encountering pre-reform German before. So I only did the sections of the book dealing 
with Coronel and the Falkland battles. 

Which brings us to this book which I finished over time in between other the volumes in the 
series. So I’m sorry to state this book represents a mixture of styles and skill sets as it was a more 
piecemeal work. As I said the original book lacked the maps, which I located in an web pdf file, 
they were poorly scanned and incomplete. I scanned what I could print out, but the quality is poor. 


Officer rank equivalents (off the top of my head, so not gospel) 


























Germany UK USN Germany UK USN 
Grofadmiral Fleet Fleet Fregattenkapita | Commander | Comman 
Admiral Admiral | n der 
Generaladmiral | Admiral Admiral | Korvettenkapitd | Lt Comdr Lt Comdr 
n 
Admiral Vice Adm Vice Kapitdnleutnant | Lieutenant | Lieutenan 
Adm t 
Vizeadmiral Rear Adm Rear Oberleutnant Sub Leut Leut (jr)t 
Adm zur See 
Konteradmiral | Comandore | Rear Leutnant zur Midshipman | Ensign 
Adm See 
(LH)* 
Kapitdn zur Captain Captain | Fahnrich zur Sea cadet Midship 
See See man 




















* Lower Half 
+ Junior Grade 


I know what you a thinking, the zur See is unnecessary but it designates a line officer 


with the right to command a vessel, not a technical officer like a Doctor or Engineer. 
(ps. Lowest five ranks do not feel right, but are correct order, just do not feel equivalent.) 


R. Denny 
September 2021 
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I. General information about the cruiser war 


While the German High Seas Fleet, sweetened on the home ports and on the material 
resources of the entire German land, was in constant close contact with the leading naval 
authorities and, informed thousands of the plans and intentions of the military and political 
leadership, on the solution of the war tasks assigned to it went, the German foreign cruisers 
were completely on their own when the war broke out. Almost without usable support points, 
they remained dependent on the good work of an organization for their supply of coal, 
material and food, which they had created themselves in long-term cooperation with the 
Admiralty's staff in the foreign waters. With reliable information about the general situation, 
about the intentions of their own command of the war and about the activities of the enemy 
from week to week, they had to do justice to the war tasks assigned to them on their own. 
Standing at the most difficult of duties, the cruiser crews, in the brilliant spirit of the devoted 
and expert peace work of an excellent officer corps, nurtured them, in most of them, with 
eventual sacrifice of ship and man in glorious battle against overwhelming odds, they 
fulfilled their duty to the best of their ability, often loyally supported by men from the 
merchant navy and Germans abroad who are enthusiastic about their fatherland. 

"Carrying out cruiser warfare" was the general purpose of our foreign cruisers for 
every war that saw England on the side of the enemy. Before discussing the plans of 
operations and the preparation and execution of the operations in detail, it is necessary, 
therefore, to take a quick look at the launching of the cruiser war (1) and the basis for 
carrying it out, as the Navy feels at the outbreak of the world war. 





1) In the volumes of the "Cruiser War in Foreign Waters" only the conditions of 
warfare by surface ships are mentioned. The peculiarities of the submarine trade war are 
taken into account in these volumes; they are dealt with in another part of the naval work. A 
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they presented themselves to the Navy at the outbreak of the World War. The cruiser war - 
like the trade blockade - is one of the means of naval warfare, by the application of which the 
belligerent seeks to undermine the economic life of the enemy in order to force him to peace. 
In a narrower sense and in the main, the term cruiser war coincides with that of the trade war, 
which is directed against the merchant ships of the enemy flag as well as neutral ships 
carrying banned goods. In a broader sense, in addition to the tasks of the cruiser war, 
attempts at coup d'état against enemy coastal locations, the bombardment of military or 
military purposes on the enemy coast, the destruction of enemy cables and radio telegraphy 
stations, etc., can be expected. 


While the trade blockade is regarded exclusively as the war instrument of the stronger, 
since the concept of the effective blockade demands the permanent stay of the blockade 
forces in the blockade area, the command of the sea is not in itself an inevitable precondition 
for the conduct of the cruiser war. The cruiser war is not tied to a specific sea area, the 
individual cruisers waging a trade war can rather change the scene of their activity in order to 
evade enemy superiority. The idea underlying this, that the cruiser war is a type of war that is 
also available to the weaker at sea, has often been wrongly interpreted over the centuries to 
mean that this type of war is the main weapon of the weaker, suitable for him against the sea 
to help dominant stronger ones to victory; especially when the economic resilience of the 
stronger at sea - as in England - is based on sea trade and its territorial invulnerability makes 
sea trade appear to be the only target of attack. In the majority of the great naval wars of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, as well as at the beginning of the nineteenth centuries, 
we see one of the opponents - all to the detriment of his warfare - paying homage to this 
doctrine, for the application of which not least the supposed advantage of lower costs of the 
cruiser war compared to those of the Seems to speak of squadron warfare. Whereas a man 
with the superior strategic insight of Admiral de Ruyter succeeded in subordinating the trade 
war to the interests of the overall warfare at an early stage in the development of the naval 
strategy, and during that time also the British 





treatment is also given to the cruiser war waged by masked warships like "M6we" and 
"Wolf" - in contrast to the auxiliary cruisers of the first wartime, such as "Kaiser Wilhelm der 
Grofe" and others - find out the cruiser war that was carried out in a later volume of the 
"Cruiser War in Foreign Waters”. = 
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Naval warfare, after occasionally straying from the path, with the end of the Anglo-Dutch 
wars of the seventeenth century had managed to recognize the paramount importance of the 
struggle for naval supremacy, France remained for the longest caught in the heresy, the sea- 
powerful England bypassing the struggle for naval domination to be overcome by the trade 
war alone. In addition to the comparatively favorable strategic conditions which France has 
at its disposal by virtue of its fine geographical position and its her foreign advisory meetings 
in the battle against the English naval power, the system of cruiser warfare not based on 
superiority at sea has always led to her defeat at sea; and even Napoleon, in spite of all the 
lessons of previous wars, fell victim to an incorrect assessment of the importance of the trade 
war. With: the conclusion of the Napoleonic wars, the doctrine of naval warfare seemed 
firmly established, which the American historian Mahan sums up in worrying words (1): 

“Tt is generally admitted that a country can be brought into need and misery by a 
thorough disturbance of fine trade. Trade war is undoubtedly a very important second-order 
operation in naval warfare, and it is unlikely that it will be abandoned while there are still 
wars; But to regard it as the primary and fundamental means of war, which in and of itself is 
sufficient to destroy the enemy, is certainly an error, and a most dangerous error, if it is 
presented to the representatives of the people in the captivating light of equity. It is especially 
disastrous when the nation against which the cruiser war is to campaign has the two 
requirements of a strong naval power, a widespread, rich trade and a powerful navy, such as 
England formerly occupied and still has today." Although England herself had tried out the 
correctness of this sentence in long wars, the development of her economic conditions in the 
nineteenth century made it strategic 





1) “The harassment and distress caused to a country by serious interference with its 
commerce will be conceded by all. It is, doubtless, a most important secondary Operation of 
naval war, and is not likely to be abandoned till war itself shall cease; but regarded as a 
primary and fundamental measure, sufficient in itself to crush an enemy, it is probably a 
delusion and a most dangerous delusion when presented in the fascinating garb of cheapness 
to the representatives of a people. Especially is it misleading when the nation against whom it 
is to be directed possesses, as Great Britain did and does, the two requisites of a strong sea- 
Power - a widespread healthy commerce and a powerful Navy. "From A.T. Mahan. The 
Influence of Seapower upon History 1660-1783, London 1889. 
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and shipbuilding policy measures that did not seem to be in harmony with the lessons of the 
past naval wars: The enormous expansion of English sea trade as a natural consequence of 
victorious naval warfare and the transformation of England into an industrial state for which 
the undisturbed supply of food and raw materials became a main condition of life resulted in 
a worldwide distribution of the English naval forces and the expansion of a huge fleet of 
foreign cruisers in the course of the nineteenth century. The idea of extensive trade protection 
by numerous cruisers stationed in the vicinity of the main trade routes during peacetime and 
particularly suitable for the tasks of trade protection influenced English naval policy into the 
twentieth century commanded to put the quick-wittedness of the combat fleet in the most 
important, in the domestic area of operations, in the first line, and which indicated that the 
trade shot in the past had never seriously influenced the strategic plans of the great English 
leaders at sea, but the wrong assessment of the importance of the trade war always entailed 
the danger of the forces being split up. With this, the type of the special trade protection 
cruiser soon disappeared again, it was replaced by the types of cruisers primarily intended for 
the tasks of naval strategy. 

It is not surprising that the development of the naval political situation in England 
described here exerted a strong influence on French naval policy. The growing dependence 
of England on supplies by sea meant that the French jeune école*, disregarding the bitter 
lessons of earlier wars, once again asserted the idea that one had to limit oneself to defending 
the coasts by means of small-scale warfare and that one could avoid this from the outset as 
The battle for supremacy on the sea, regarded as hopeless, can only be defeated by the trade 
war waged by cruisers, without the backing of a powerful battle fleet, by means of which the 
British motherland is able to prevent the supply of food and raw materials. Under various 
naval ministers who pay homage to this direction, the expansion of the French fleet and the 
foreign bases would be divided into the ideas of the "jeune école". In particular, the type of 
trade cruiser intended for the attack on enemy trade would be developed by France, to which 
England would then always oppose a superior trade cruiser in its individual stages of 
development. 





* French “Young School””” 
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Only very late and after severe shocks in the organization of the French navy, which had not 
yet been completely overcome at the beginning of the World War, did France begin to take 
into account the dearly paid lessons of history in the expansion of the fleet. 

In Germany, too, the construction of a cruiser fleet was seriously considered in the 
last century, before the great organizer of the German Navy, Grand Admiral v. Tirpitz, who 
had laid down guidelines for the construction of the fleet. In Germany, too, there have always 
been supporters of the pure cruiser war, who fought the expansion of the battle fleet on the 
basis of the Fleet Act and tried to enforce the teachings of the "jeune école", either out of 
professional conviction, or out of reasons of supposed thrift. 

In 1900 the increase in foreign cruisers was rejected by the German Reichstag. The 
enormous increase in the size of the battleships in the following decade, due to the operation 
of the English navy, had indeed proven to be highly favorable to the achievement of the end 
goal of the German naval development, but the difficulty of carrying it out was because of 
the increasing costs from year to year in the same proportion got larger. The result was that 
the funds granted had to concentrate on the expansion of the battle fleet, whereas everything 
else had to take a back seat. In 1900 the third small cruiser from the annual construction 
program was canceled by the Reichstag. The amendment to the Fleet Act of 1906, in view of 
the circumstances described, could only bring the demand for the six large cruisers, which 
were also canceled in 1900, for the foreign fleet. This also constrained the supreme naval 
authority in developing the type of small cruiser, in which it endeavored to combine the 
characteristics of the naval and foreign cruiser - maximum speed, sea endurance and 
habitability in the tropics. 

Before the outbreak of the World War, based on the lessons of history as well as after 
the result of military and economic investigations, the conviction prevailed in the German 
Navy that cruiser warfare by surface warships could only have a decisive effect if it relied on 
the superiority of its own fleet. It was clear that, without this precondition, it was used as a 
secondary weapon in the war against England, especially at the beginning of operations, that 
it could cause considerable disturbances in the hostile economic life as a result of the slack in 
the supply of food and raw materials,”! 
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the soaring of food prices and maritime insurance premiums for their part are able to create 
panic among the hostile population. But no one was misled that the overwater = cruiser war 
alone could not have a significant influence on the outcome of the war. 

If this conviction was established, it must logically lead to the conclusion that it was 
right to use all ships which could be of use for the conduct of war on the main domestic 
theater of war in the attempt to demolish the enemy battle fleet, for this main purpose do. 
Strictly speaking, cruisers suitable for domestic warfare could also be used for the foreign 
cruiser war, and the question arose: Is it then at all correct to station such cruisers abroad in 
peace if they are with you when a war breaks out? England (1) can no longer achieve the 
connection to the domestic battle fleet? Are valuable personnel allowed to use inferred 
material to advertise abroad at a position on which they do not exercise a significant 
influence on the outcome of the war, which can rather be regarded as a lost one from the 
outset? - This question had been examined in detail by the highest naval authorities in the 
years before the war, and they had to decide on a compromise: The necessity of fulfilling the 
peacetime tasks of the navy, the grave reasons which meant that a representation of the 
German Reich abroad by the fleet would be valued very highly and therefore made the 
stationing of modern cruisers abroad appear an urgent - especially political - requirement in 
peacetime, led to a gradual modernization of the foreign armed forces, which in turn 
suggested their use for cruiser warfare in the event of war. If it seemed necessary to send 
combat ships abroad, armored cruisers were chosen which were no longer fully adequate on 
the local theater of war, but abroad were generally considered to be on a par with the English 
armored cruisers stationed there. In the case of the small cruisers, which were primarily 
considered for the conduct of the trade war, efforts were made in the years before the war to 
replace the older types with the most modern ones in order to improve their prospects in the 
event of a war, 





1) If England was not on the side of the enemy, the conditions for German naval 
warfare abroad were incomparably more favorable. In the prevailing political situation, 
however, the case of a war with England always had to be used as a basis for considerations 
of maritime strategy.” 
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especially in the Atlantic and Indian Oceans, as cheap as possible. The implementation of 
this measure was tackled with the discovery of the "Karlsruhe" in 1914, although the rapid 
obsolescence of the small cruiser, a consequence of the rapidly advancing development of 
technology and the consequent inadequacy of it’s speed, which appeared only a few years 
after its commissioning, a frequent replacement of the small cruiser made it very difficult in 
view of the high costs. Furthermore, Grand Admiral von Tirpitz planned the stationing of a 
cruiser squadron in Wilhelmshaven that was not part of the deep sea fleet, which was to 
recruit the newest, that is, the fastest large and small cruiser, with the determination, in the 
highest - under normal circumstances 24 hours - readiness clearly too fine to advertise for the 
fulfillment of special tasks, in the war possibly for the cruiser war in the Atlantic, to be 
dispatched to foreign waters. 

If the peace conditions necessitated the stationing of naval forces abroad, whose task 
in the war was cruiser warfare, when the operational plan for the battle fleet was drawn up, as 
far as this could be done without impairing its main task, the reciprocal effects that affect the 
activity of the domestic armed forces had to be taken into account carried out the operations 
of the foreign cruisers - and vice versa. If they were able to tie up a considerable number of 
enemy cruisers in foreign waters through energetic warfare, the battle fleet, for its part, had to 
work through active activity in its area - provided that such activity did not go against the 
general interests of warfare - to ensure that the British main fleet was not allowed to send 
armed forces to fight the German foreign cruisers, even if the pressure exerted by the greater 
successes of the foreign cruisers on British naval warfare and British economic life 
demanded the reinforcement of the British foreign forces. If there were actually reasons that 
made the use of the battle fleet appear desirable in the first months of the war, the support of 
the most difficult foreign cruisers, which were most effective with full efficiency in the first 
months of the war, was another reason, who spoke for a brisk activity of the German battle 
fleet. This had to be raised to the greatest extent as soon as the foreign cruisers achieved 
successes, which hit British prestige effectively and therefore suggested the reinforcement of 
the British foreign forces. Holding back the battle fleet in the first months of the war, on the 
other hand, meant surrendering the foreign forces at an early stage. If, on the other hand, the 
British Admiralty gave way 
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contrary to its intention expressed in 1905 (1) - gave way to the pressure exerted by the 
successes of the German foreign warfare, and sent full armed forces to the Great Fleet, thus 
offering the German fleet an opportunity to strike under more favorable strengths. 

Once the naval admiral's staff had decided to lead the cruiser war with the foreign 
cruisers in a battle against England, it was also necessary to use all means to prepare the 
intellectual and material preparation for such an extremely difficult task in peacetime. 

The naval wars of the past offer few useful indications for the conduct of the cruiser 
war today. The development of the modern traffic conditions and of the communication 
system made the conduct of the cruiser war by the weaker at sea in relation to the past in 
general considerably more difficult. In contrast to the sailors whose courses are influenced by 
the wind, the steamships, which are mainly used for sea traffic today, follow very specific 
roads on which all traffic is crowded. These trade routes, which come from different parts of 
the world, close together near navigationally important points of approach to the coast, when 
approaching the main trading ports and when entering narrower waters, as they are formed 
by the coastline, so that there is an extremely lively activity in such sea areas Shipping traffic 
is playing. Although this makes it easier for the cruiser to find the enemy merchant ships than 
in earlier times, it is also much easier for the seaworthy adversary to identify cruisers waging 
a trade war and to drive them out of the field of activity. With the high development of the 
intelligence service, especially as a result of the introduction of radio telegraphy on merchant 
ships, the cruiser must reckon with the fact that the enemy will know the place of its activity 
in a very short time. If, perhaps in many cases, he will be able to prevent the enemy merchant 
ship he has stopped from sending a radio message, then puffing neutral ships will often be 
betrayed by a radio telegram within a short space of time. A stay by cruisers waging a trade 
war at the hubs of trade near the enemy coasts for more than hours 





1) On the occasion of the negotiations of the Royal Commission on supply of food 
and raw material in 1904/05, the Admiralty protested against the fact that the effects of trade 
damage in the country (e.g. panic) could result in uncertainty in the conduct of war 
operations.” 
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is therefore hardly possible nowadays. The high level of development in communication 
media, cable and radio telegraphy, also makes it possible to divert shipping from its usual 
route immediately after receiving the message about the occurrence of a cruiser in a certain 
area and thus avoid the influence of the cruiser. With the generally punctual pause in the 
maturation times, which are only short in relation to the sailing ship time, the absence of 
steamers, even if only small amounts of time are involved, is immediately noticeable. The 
shipping company is able to bring the news of this to the general knowledge of shipping as 
quickly as possible and to warn them. The arrival of prizes or vehicles with the crews of sunk 
ships in the ports, even if they are in remote parts of the world, leads to a change of field of 
activity in a very short time. 

The most important complication of cruiser warfare compared to the conditions of the 
sailing ship era, however, is due to the dependence of the modern cruiser on fuel and other 
operating material as well as the possibility of thoroughly overhauling machines and boilers 
in certain periods of time when they are largely out of order. If one disregards the 
requirement of a separate supply of fuel, initially on the - too favorable - assumption that the 
cruiser will succeed in acquiring sufficient fuel by taking away enemy ships, then it still 
needs a sheltered place where he can take over this material undisturbed by enemy influence 
and overtake machines and boilers. This possibility can only be granted to him in full 
measure by his own fortified port, which is also useful in war, that is, a fortified port based 
on sea power, a base in the vicinity of his area of activity. Given the level of development of 
the necessary apparatus at the beginning of the war on the ocean with fine swell, the takeover 
of coal at sea was only possible in exceptional cases for warships, quite apart from the 
constant threat of surprise by the enemy there. On the other hand, the number of hidden 
anchorages on uninhabited coasts or on lonely islands in the vicinity of profitable trade war 
zones, if possible without cable and telegraph connections, where the cruiser, to which its 
own useful bases were not available, is almost certainly not ready for Coaling and overhaul 
use can be very low these days. Such places are also known to the enemy and the more 
suitable they are for the purposes of the cruiser, the more often they are sought. If they 
belong to neutral states,” 
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the cruiser has to expect difficulties from their side as soon as his whereabouts become 
known, especially if he calls at his anchorage repeatedly. 

A not inconsiderable difficulty in carrying out the cruiser war of the present time is 
that modern cruisers, which have to be prepared for a meeting with the enemy during their 
activity, are hardly in a position with their scarce personnel, which consists of a high 
percentage of specialists of all kinds are to hand over people in order to occupy prizes and 
bring them into port. Nor can they accommodate the crews of the prizes themselves. They are 
therefore dependent on accompanying escort ships with reserve personnel, such as can be 
obtained from foreign war volunteers, be it to man the prizes or to take the crews of the 
prizes on board the escort ships and land in suitable ports.”° 
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Il. The foundations for the cruiser war 
abroad in a German - English naval war. 


The German naval forces (1) abroad in the summer of 1914 are listed in Appendix 1, 
Table I. It can be seen from it that the strived for modernization of the foreign armed forces 
had already made considerable progress. The cruiser squadron consisted of the two newest 
armored cruisers of the period preceding the construction of capital ships, which in the West 
Pacific Ocean - apart from the Japanese fleet - were inferior to the battle cruiser "Australia", 
as well as three middle-aged small cruisers (launched 1905/08). In East Africa, the small 
cruiser "K6nigsberg"” (launched in 1905) had recently replaced the outdated small cruiser 
"Geter"; In East America, the older small cruiser "Bremen" was initially replaced by 
"Dresden"; Shortly before the start of the war, "Karlsruhe" was about to replace it, one of the 
newest small cruisers, which exceeded all British foreign cruisers in speed. Only in the South 
Pacific were two older vehicles - "Geier" and "Cormoran" (2) - stationed after the old 
"Condor" returned home, which were hardly considered for active use in naval wars by great 
powers. The gunboats "Iltis", "Jaguar", "Luchs" and "Tiger" in East Asia as well as "Eber" (3) 
in West Africa intended for pure station service could not be considered for cruiser warfare, 
unless they were used for securing Tsingtau were needed, their task had to be seen in the 
commissioning of suitable auxiliary cruisers. Even less was on the active participation of the 
river gunboats, "Vaterland", 





1) The operations of the Mediterranean Armed Forces are dealt with in the part of the 
naval work in which the activities of the German Navy in Turkey during the World War are 
described. 

2) "Cormoran" was in Tsingtau for major repairs when the war broke out, "Geter" 
was on the way from East Africa to East Asia. 

3) "Panther" had arrived at home from the West African station for repairs in May 
1914 and was supposed to return to his station in the summer.” 
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"Otter" and "Tsingtau" in East Asia as well as the survey ships "Méwe" in East Africa and 
"Planet" in the South Seas are to be expected in the naval war; For them, too, it could only be 
a matter of making the small crews usable for the main task as far as possible, either by 
reinforcing the auxiliary ship crews, by manning the stage stations or, finally, by supporting 
the defense of Tsingtau. Of the two torpedo boats in Tsingtau, "Taku" was no longer 
serviceable, while the old "S 90" could only be used for local security in Tsingtau. The 
replacement of both boats by "S 120" and "S 121" was planned for autumn 1914. 

The division sent to West Africa and South America in the winter and spring of 
1913/14, consisting of the newest ships of the line "Kaiser" and "Konig Albert" as well as the 
small cruiser "Strasbourg", returned home with the exception of this cruiser in June 1914. 
The great success of their voyage had opened up new prospects for a more frequent 
temporary deployment of parts of the ocean-going armed forces abroad, in which the 
respective political situation could be taken into account; perhaps such a deployment of 
ocean-going armed forces was also suitable for restricting the permanent stationing of 
modern armed forces abroad in the future (1). The training ships of the "Hertha" = class, 
which are not up to the tasks of modern cruisers, especially due to their speed and sea 
endurance, which used to embark in the Mediterranean and the Atlantic Ocean in summer 
and, in the event of war, for participation in the cruiser wars in the Atlantic were eligible. The 
home ports had already been left before the outbreak of war, but were not yet outside the 
North Sea and could therefore be called back in good time. In addition to the warships that 
were stationed abroad during the peace period, the German naval command had the use of 
auxiliary cruisers i.e. of suitable merchant ships, which were to be converted into warships at 
the outbreak of war in accordance with the provisions of international law, intended for the 
conduct of the cruiser war in foreign waters. This use of part of the numerous German 
merchant ships for military purposes was particularly obvious for the German navy in a fight 
against the English naval power, 





1) See page 6. 

2) The question of the provision and arming of the auxiliary cruisers is dealt with in 
another volume of the Naval warfare. Here it is only mentioned to the extent that it appeared 
necessary to assess the usefulness of the auxiliary cruisers for trade war operations. 
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since the German trade - in contrast to the British - is condemned from the outset to 
disappear from the oceans almost entirely at the outbreak of war and it therefore became a 
national duty to use the strength of the strong merchant navy in the fight against the superior 
force as far as possible. Even if domestic naval warfare needed numerous merchant ships for 
a wide variety of purposes, an attempt had to be made to convert the active naval forces 
destined for cruiser warfare abroad with the greatest possible number of overseas steamers, 
which could be converted into auxiliary cruisers according to which were suitable for 
conversion into auxiliary cruisers in terms of speed, coal supply and equipment.. Their 
generally considerable sea endurance made them appear particularly suitable for the tasks of 
the cruiser war and did not feel the lack of bases to the same extent as was the case with the 
cruisers with their much more limited steam routes. 

Naturally, the naval command could not lose sight of the fact that cruiser wars were 
only a secondary task of warfare and that the available means should be used primarily and 
as fully as possible for the high seas forces entrusted with the solution of the main task. 
Accordingly, in the years before the war, only extremely limited funds could be allocated for 
the preparation of the cruiser war by equipping auxiliary cruisers, which was detrimental to 
the advancement of the whole question in general as well as the implementation in detail (1). 
The number of ships that could be used as auxiliary cruisers was limited from the outset, 
apart from the generally reluctant attitude of the shipping companies, that the highest naval 
authorities believed that in a war against England they could only use steamers that could 
exceed a speed of at least 17 and, if they were to be used from the home ports, of at least 20 
nautical miles (2). Given the weak armament that could be built into them in relation to the 
size and value of the ships, and their conspicuous shapes that made them widely recognizable, 





1) For example, during peacetime at home, only 10.5 cm guns were made available, 
which were made available by decommissioning older warships. Foreign cruisers like 
"Karlsruhe" and "K6nigsberg” received only two 8.8 cm = SK as an equipment supplement 
for equipping an auxiliary cruiser with 150 rounds of ammunition each. 

2) The later equipment of "disguised" auxiliary cruisers, such as "Méme", "Wolf" and 
others, was based on the experiences of the war; speed played a far less important role for 
them, since their inconspicuous appearance and the disguise of their warship character 
offered them good protection.” 
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the highest possible speed was a prerequisite for successful activity, since without such a 
speed they could be used on any older cruiser or ship stronger auxiliary cruisers of the enemy 
had to fall victim. In the event of a war with France and Russia - without the participation of 
England - the slower steamers, from 15 nautical miles onwards, were also considered for use 
as auxiliary cruisers. Furthermore, the number of auxiliary cruisers to be equipped had to be 
limited by the fact that only those ships were considered that could reach domestic waters at 
the outbreak of war or, depending on their location abroad, contact active naval forces to 
carry out their conversion into auxiliary cruisers. This unfavorable situation was due to the 
fact that the German side had not yet been able to decide to store the guns and ammunition 
required for the conversion on board a large number of steamers in peacetime, a measure 
which would have made possible an emphatic and simultaneous threat to English trade in 
various sea areas immediately after the outbreak of the war. Such extensive preparation and a 
correspondingly extensive and threatening activity of the German auxiliary cruisers was 
often expected on the British side, as inquiries in parliament and press discussions in the 
years before the war showed and as Sir J. Corbett in Volume I of the British naval work 
showed, Naval Operations, and C.E. Fanle in Volume I of Seaborne Trade repeatedly 
confirm in their statements (1). If certain reasons, such as concerns about the storage of 
ammunition on trainers, spoke against such a measure, even if the merchant navy itself, 
supported by the Reich Office of the Interior, opposed it, then in the interests of energetic 
cruiser warfare at the outbreak of war - this is anticipated here - at the latest the point in time 
when English merchant ships (2) were armed with guns, as it was initiated in 1913, were to 
be hit, especially since after this the odium had to revert to England; Before the war it was 
rightly stated that an important and necessary war measure would have to be 





1) More on this in the following sections. 

2) In fact, in the spring of 1914, due to the armament of merchant ships, some of 
which had already been carried out by the British, the storage of guns without ammunition in 
the hold of a number of express steamers, as well as the increase in scheduled auxiliary 
cruisers and the amplification of their gun calibers, were taken into consideration; however, 
these measures could no longer take effect until the outbreak of war.*” 
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an important and necessary military measure to provide the auxiliary cruisers with armor and 
ammunition already in peace, if the English continually trusted us to do this. 

The naval command had to limit itself to providing the equipment for four scheduled 
auxiliary cruisers (A - D) in Cuxhaven and Geestemiinde, while the ships abroad generally 
relied on equipment from the gunboats, training ships and some of the foreign cruisers. 
Contracts and agreements with the major German shipping lines, Norddeutscher Lloyd and 
Hamburg Amerika Line, ensured that they would adapt their new builds of Imperial mail 
steamers and express steamers as far as possible to the requirements that were to be placed on 
them when they were used as auxiliary cruisers. These requirements mainly concerned speed, 
steam route, number of screws, control equipment, watertight classification, seaworthiness, 
protection of machines and boilers with coal, preparation of gun positions, ammunition 
chambers and searchlights, hospital and cooking equipment, radio telegraphy, coaling and 
towing equipment, and the like more. The German East Africa Line had agreed to volunteer 
services that were limited to preparations for the display of two light guns on their newest 
steamer. According to the agreement on the maintenance of German mail steam ship 
connections with East Asia and Australia as well as after the agreement with the German 
East Africa Line, the nautical deck and machine personnel of the Reich mail steamers in 
question had to consist of members of the exempted class of the Imperial Navy or of persons 
who committed themselves in writing to join the navy as war volunteers if the steamers were 
bought, rented or requisitioned by the navy during mobilization. This provision was also 
included in the sample roles of their express steamers by the North German Lloyd and the 
Hamburg America Line. Not long before the outbreak of war, the Hamburg South American 
Steamship Company = Similar agreements were made about the use of some of their modern 
ships as auxiliary cruisers. Some of the Imperial mail steamers and express steamers had 
built-in gun substructures for the 10.5 cm = SK., while others had deck armament stored on 
board ready for use. The exhibition of 15 cm = SK. was impossible without shipbuilding 
changes that could not be carried out with on-board resources. An overview of the steamers 
that could be used as auxiliary cruisers in the summer of 1914 according to the above 
explanations is given in Appendix 1, Table i 
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The legal aspect of the conversion of merchant ships into warships, as it appeared 
when equipping merchant steamers as auxiliary cruisers, needs to be briefly mentioned here. 
International law permits the use of merchant ships for active warfare at sea only if the 
merchant ships are completely stripped of their peaceful character and incorporated into the 
belligerent's organized naval forces for the duration of the war. In the Hague Agreement of 
October 18, 1907 on the transformation of merchant ships into warships, the following 
essential provisions are laid down in detail: 

1. The ship must be placed under the direct command, supervision and responsibility 
of the power whose flag it is flying; 

2. It must wear the outward insignia of the warships of its homeland; 

3. His commander must be in the civil service and duly appointed by the competent 
state authority; his name must appear in the rank lifts of the Kriegsmarine; 

4. The crews must be subject to the indications of military discipline and must 
observe the laws and customs of war. 


The embarrassing fulfillment of these provisions, which perfectly characterize the 
character of the warship, was intended for the conversion of German steamers into auxiliary 
cruisers during the preparations for mobilization. On the other hand, at the IT. Hague 
Conference (1907) as well as at the London Conference on the Law of the Sea (1908/09) - in 
contrast to England - Germany insisted on the point of view of the facts, in which place - 
whether in their own territorial waters or on the open sea - the conversion is successful, does 
not affect the character of the auxiliary cruiser as a warship. England, which was joined by 
the United States of America, Japan, the Netherlands and Spain, advocated a restriction of 
the conversion to the national territorial waters in order to make the equipment of auxiliary 
cruisers extremely difficult for the enemy, who did not have numerous bases. Germany, and 
with it the other larger continental states, naturally took the opposite position without an 
agreement being reached. England then used this state of affairs in 1913 without any 
justification as a starting point for its approach to arming its own merchant ships in 
peacetime, declaring that this approach constituted a countermeasure” 
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against the conversion of merchant ships into auxiliary cruisers on the high seas, as planned 
by individual powers, and serve to protect English merchant shipping against the coercive 
measures of such auxiliary warships of the enemy. This question will be returned to when the 
British trade defense measures are discussed. 

The geographical = strategic conditions in the North Sea (1) and the question of 
bases in the foreign waters had a major influence on the prospects of German foreign cruisers 
and auxiliary cruisers in the conduct of the cruiser war. The position of the British Isles in 
relation to the German sea coasts made it possible for the English fleet to control all shipping 
traffic from the North Sea to the Atlantic and vice versa from a dominant position. Thus, on 
the one hand, all German trade from the overseas countries to the German home ports was 
prevented from the start of the war, since the German overseas trade routes led directly past 
the centers of power of the English sea power when entering the North Sea; On the other 
hand, apart from a few exceptional cases, it was extremely difficult to bring cruisers and 
auxiliary cruisers as well as auxiliary ships out of the North Sea with supplies for the armed 
forces operating on the oceans. Certainly it has occasionally, mostly in the winter months 
favorable for a breakthrough, succeeded individual auxiliary cruisers and ships with material 
to reach the ocean or to get back to the North Sea without being noticed; Without a doubt, 
based on our current knowledge of the situation, it would also have been possible, at the 
beginning of the war, to allow large numbers of merchant ships to return from the ocean to 
the domestic ports, but the foreign armed forces from the North Sea could not receive any 
reliable and regular support. These facts were bound to have all the more unfavorable effects 
as the German foreign armed forces hardly had any bases at their disposal which would have 
allowed them to replenish their material and to overhaul and repair ships, machines and 
boilers. Tsingtau was the only fortified German base abroad that could have done justice to 
this task. However, when assessing the value of overseas bases for ocean warfare, the 
following must be taken into account: Even a sufficiently fortified base that has been 
equipped with all means for a long time is only of practical use for one's own armed forces 
during war, 1.e. 





1) See: The War at Sea 1914-1918. North Sea / Volume I. Edited by Corvette 
Captain O. Groos. E. S. Mittler & Son, Berlin GW 68.*° 
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Unterstiitzung konnte den Auslandsstreitkraften aus der Nordsee heraus nicht zuteil werden. Diese Tatfache muBte um 
so ungtinstiger wirken, als die deutschen Auslandsstreitkrafte tiber Stiitzpunkte, die ihnen die Ergdnzung ihres 
Materials und die Uberholung und Reparatur von Schiff, Maschinen und Kesseln gestattet hatten, so gut wie iiberhaupt 
nicht verfiigten. Tsingtau war der einzige befestigte deutsche Stiitzpunkt im Auslande, der an sich dieser Aufgabe 
hatte gerecht werden K6énnen. Indessen ist bei der Beurteilung des Wertes iiberseeischer Stiitzpunkte fiir die 


Ozeankriegfiihrung folgendes zu beriicksichtigen: Auch ein ausreichend befestigter und fiir lange Zeit mit allen Mitteln 
ausgeriisteter Stiitzpunkt ist im Kriege nur dann von praktischem 


1) Vgt.: Der Krieg zur See 1914—1918. Nordsee/Band I. Bearbeitet von Korvettenkapitdn O. Groos. E. S. Mittler & Sohn, 
Berlin GW 68. 
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it can only be approached by them and serve as a basis for their operations if a certain 
amount of sea power is behind them suits him;; So either sufficiently strong naval forces 
must be stationed on the spot to break a blockade imposed by the enemy and to enable the 
entry and exit of our own cruisers and auxiliary cruisers, or the sphere of influence of the 
domestic battle fleet must extend far enough or let it expand to keep the base usable. In other 
words, this means that overseas bases, valuable and necessary as they are in any ocean 
warfare, can in some measure pose a threat to those who are weaker at sea; If he tries to make 
such bases usable in practice, this can lead to a fragmentation of the means available for 
building up naval power and lead to a fragmentation of the naval forces. 

These findings require a certain restriction in the event that submarines are available 
for the defense of the base, which are able to prevent the enemy from being closely guarded 
by surface forces. However, in most cases - unless the place is very far from the enemy bases 
- the defense of the base by submarines will trigger a corresponding counteraction by enemy 
submarines, mines and anti-submarine means, which will in many ways reduce or nullify the 
value of submarine defense. 

If Tsingtau could be of use to the cruiser squadron in a war against England as long as 
the strength ratio of the German and English naval forces in East Asia did not change 
significantly, then his value was immediately significantly reduced as soon as England 
assembled stronger forces in East Asia, it became complete zero the moment Japan gave up 
its neutrality in favor of England; for now Tsingtau was with its approach roads in the closest 
area of the enemy fleet, in the sea area ruled by it. So the value that overseas bases could 
have for our naval forces during the war was also dependent to a considerable extent on 
political conditions. Tsingtau could have been of immeasurable benefit to our foreign armed 
forces if politics had created the preconditions for the development of a really useful base 
during the war through appropriate behavior towards Japan, if possible through a contractual 
agreement with him prior to the occupation of Tsingtau. Similar to Tsingtau, the conditions at 
every other base to be acquired or expanded by Germany would have been in this respect:* . 
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Like the entire naval policy, a base policy could only be pursued by the German Reich with 
final success if the state leadership set itself the task of creating the indispensable basis for it 
through an appropriately designed foreign policy. 

In the war of 1914/18 it was therefore not possible for our fleet to hold overseas bases 
for a long time due to a lack of political preparation. Rather, our foreign armed forces were 
dependent on the use of hidden anchorages, as they were already mentioned in Section I, 
when supplementing their equipment and supplies, regardless of whether this was to be done 
from prizes or from auxiliary ships provided. 

The support that our cruisers could expect in neutral ports was limited according to 
the agreement of the Second Hague Conference on the rights and obligations of neutrals in 
the event of a naval war of October 18, 1907, with strict observance of neutrality as it is 
towards us was generally to be expected in a German-English war as a result of the pressure 
exerted by England, on the following few points: 

Three ships could call at a neutral port at the same time for a period of 24 hours; 

During this time they were able to replenish their food up to the regular peacetime 
standard and their fuel (in a port of the same neutral power, however, only every three 
months) as much as was necessary for the journey to the next home port; 

They were able to repair damage to the ship and machinery to the extent necessary to 
establish seaworthiness (but not operational readiness). Neutral ports were therefore only 
possible in exceptional cases for the equipment of our foreign ships in cruiser warfare, 
especially since their call made it possible to draw conclusions about the location of the 
cruiser's area of activity and had to facilitate interception by superior armed forces. Hidden 
equipment locations for cruiser warfare were therefore discovered by our foreign cruisers 
over decades of peace work and repeatedly checked for their usefulness over the course of 
time. When choosing the best possible location of these points in relation to the likely main 
arenas of the cruiser war, special care was taken; on the other hand, there was remoteness 
from the enemy bases and from the larger towns” 
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of neutral countries, little traffic, lack of a telegraph and cable connection at the place itself, 
on the other hand easy accessibility of one in the vicinity of the place is desirable. A safe and 
protected anchorage with easy approach, which could not be entered from the sea, but could 
easily be reached from here and just as easily left, therefore if possible involved several 
approaches, was a precondition for the usefulness of such a base. It is obvious that one could 
not count on the existence of essential aids for the repair and equipping of the ships, apart 
perhaps from water and provisions, in a place which had to meet the following requirements. 
It is also evident that with the general development of traffic the number of usable equipment 
places decreased from year to year and that especially in the areas of main sea traffic such 
places which met all requirements were naturally only to be found in very limited numbers. 
This is especially true for the Atlantic Ocean, where there was no really suitable equipment 
place near the North Atlantic trade routes, where the West African and South American 
waters offered only a few good cruiser war anchorages and where the West Indian sea area 
was only a little more generous with it. The conditions in the Indian and West Pacific Oceans 
were much more favorable, where the numerous archipelagos indicated some suitable 
anchorages. But many of these places, especially those on part of the Sunda Islands and the 
island groups to the east of them, were again quite far from really worthwhile cruiser war 
zones. The North American west coast was badly placed, in contrast to the British = North 
American waters and the Central American west coast. 

Finally, the conditions in the southern part of the South American west coast were not 
to be regarded as unfavorable. In addition to the determination of suitable equipment 
locations, the preparations for the cruiser warfare in foreign waters had to extend to a 
particular extent to provide the necessary auxiliary ships for the cruisers as well as to provide 
for the supply of fuel, provisions and general ship equipment and their delivery to the 
cruisers. These tasks fell to the stage stations, which were distributed over all the sea areas in 
question. So here for the Atlantic Ocean the stages North America, West India, Brazil, La 
Plata and West Africa, on the west coast of America the stages Northwest and Southwest 
America, in East Asia the stages Tsingtau, China, Japan, Batavia and Manila, it goes without 
saying of itself that of the*® 
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support work to be carried out in stages had to be kept within such limits and - in contrast to 
the behavior of the British opponents - actually held that it did not violate the laws of 
neutrality. 

A number of personalities belonged to each stage, among whom the stage officer at 
the main town of the stage played the most important role as a military = seafaring member 
and the commercial members at the various lakeside spots in the stage area. The stage officer 
had to decide on the type, quantity and order of the deliveries and to make the general 
arrangements for the requirements and equipment of ships for the purpose of delivery to the 
warships operating in his area. He referred the steamers that were present in a specific area of 
activity and suitable as auxiliary cruisers to certain places where a meeting with German 
warships was to be expected and where their equipment could then be carried out. In a 
similar way, he instructed the ships designated as escort steamers for the cruisers. 

With the help of their business connections, the commercial members procured the 
supply ships, coal, supplies, etc., they took care of the shipping, crew, clearing, and the 
provision of supercargos, and they were commercial directors of the business to be carried 
out for the account of the navy. As the executive organs of the stage, they had a high degree 
of independence; accordingly, the demands that had to be made on their determination and 
responsibility were very high. 

In order to be able to put the stage service into operation without delay in the war, 
agreements had already been made in peacetime with a number of German shipping 
companies, banks and trading houses that, in the event of the threat of war and in the event of 
mobilization, they would give German warships and ship formations abroad their ships and 
theirs provide all other resources and their credit. This contractually secured support work by 
the German trading world for the navy during the war, which could certainly be expected 
from the national feeling of German merchants in any case, as long as they did not contradict 
the neutrality provisions, and which also on the side of the opponents in general was 
demanded and performed as a matter of course for their businessmen abroad. In addition, 
special agreements were made with shipping companies and trading houses for the 
maintenance of coal stores of a certain size or the delivery of certain quantities of coal in the 
most varied of lakeside places, even in peacetime. These coals were also available in the 
event of mobilization, as far as they were available to our cruisers. a 
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A special contract provided for extensive coal deliveries for the cruisers operating in the 
Atlantic Ocean in the event of mobilization. Arrangements for forwarding ammunition to the 
foreign cruisers had been made; for the ships of the cruiser squadron, the East Asian and 
Australian stations, a full set of military ammunition equipment was stored in Tsingtau so 
that it could be shipped on if necessary. Nautical chart equipment for auxiliary ships had 
already been deposited in numerous main trading centers during peacetime. 

The situation of almost all of our stages abroad in a war against England was bound 
to be particularly difficult from the outset. For the stronger the opponent was politically and 
economically represented in the country of the stage and the more unfriendly the state in 
question exercised neutral neutrality towards Germany, the more unfavorable the position of 
the stage naturally had to be. Since the world war created conditions that could hardly be 
more complicated for us, the first testing of the system took place under the most difficult 
conditions. 

The war intelligence service had to work closely following the stage, collecting, 
sifting through, processing and passing on all information important for the conduct of the 
war from stage to stage, from the stage to the foreign ships and to the admiral staff of the 
navy at home and on whose flawless work the conduct of the cruiser war was to a large 
extent dependent on its decisions. Although the war intelligence system was organized with 
great care in all the important coastal places, in a sea war with England it was to be expected 
that the transmission of information to our foreign cruisers and from them to the local 
authorities would have to struggle with great difficulties. Because apart from the fact that 
England would probably interrupt the few German cables as planned in a short time, it was 
also to be expected that the pressure exerted by England on the neutrals would make the 
German intelligence service, which was highly dependent on neutral cables, much more 
difficult. In the event of such a war, it was believed that certain hopes that the United States 
of America would behave equally neutral towards all belligerents could be fostered, but with 
an injustice, as was to be shown soon after the outbreak of the world war. The system of 
German overseas (radio telegraphy stations, the expansion of which had made considerable 
progress in the years before the war (radio telegraph connection via Nauen* with the African 
colonies; radio telegraph network in East Asia and the western Pacific waters) could prove to 
be of great use, especially at the beginning of the war.*® 





* A town in Germany with a worldwide radio transmitter 
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Even with this communication medium, however, one had to be prepared for the fact that a 
seaworthy enemy would in the course of time expire its effectiveness by destroying the 
overseas stations from the sea. 

The German overseas cables and overseas radio telegraph stations according to their 
existence from the summer of 1914, compared to the main enemies and neutrals in the world 
war, are shown in Appendix 2. 

If one takes a retrospective look at the preparation of the cruiser war abroad, as it was 
taken by the highest naval authorities in order to enable the German cruisers available for the 
foreign waters to conduct the trade war without bases and without supplies from home, so 
One will have to come to the conclusion that the established organization of the stages and 
communications seemed well suited to meet high demands as long as the German prestige of 
the neutrals, which is based on the successes of the overall warfare, especially of the 
domestic battle fleet, is due a not too unfavorable opinion towards the German flag. 

The events of the first months of the war confirmed this view. The use of German 
merchant shipping to equip numerous auxiliary cruisers, which at the beginning of the war, 
armed in various sea areas, should have been used against enemy trade, must be assessed as 
insufficient; At the same time, however, it must not be forgotten that the restriction imposed 
on oneself in this regard was due to the concentration of all available resources on the 
expansion of the battle fleet. - Once auxiliary cruisers were equipped, their arming had to be 
adapted to their size and value as well as to the expected armament of enemy auxiliary 
cruisers and other armed merchant ships of the enemy. 

In determining the most favorable areas of operation for the foreign cruiser war, one 
had to consider the sea areas in which an attack on English trade might produce the greatest 
economic disturbances in the British mother country, and how far the military preconditions, 
peace distribution of the foreign cruisers, the possibility of their supply with coal, the 
availability of own equipment stations and the strength of the enemy counteraction, which 
made it possible to conduct the cruiser war in the sea areas thus determined. In order to 
achieve a greatest possible effect with the small number of armed forces available for the 
trade war, 
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an attempt had to be made primarily to import mass articles - foodstuffs and raw materials - 
into England, the regularity of which greatly affects the English economy was dependent (1). 
It was also important that the disturbances in British trade be caused immediately at the 
beginning of the war, before trade and the economy in general, as well as the English trade 
defense, had had time to adjust to the war. It was therefore desirable to reconcile the peace 
distribution of the foreign cruisers with the intended use in the war as far as possible. 

The greatest extent of the supply of food and raw materials to the British Isles was on 
the sea trade routes leading from the North American continent on the one hand and from the 
Mediterranean on the other to their ports, while the routes coming from the South Atlantic, 
including the western Indian sea area, considered a smaller one in and of themselves but still 
made a very substantial contribution. Undoubtedly, the effects of a trade attack must be 
greatest where the trade routes of the three sea areas mentioned deepen, i.e. close to the 
coasts of the English mainland, or at least not too far from them, for example in the Biscay or 
in the eastern part of the North Atlantic. German naval forces were able to use all access 
roads in the North Atlantic 





1) Taking the average for the years 1909 to 1913, about % of the annual food 
requirement in Great Britain would be imported via sea. (Grain 79%, meat 40%, butter 
64.5%, cheese 80%, eggs 50%, margarine 49.5%, vegetables 36%, fruits 73%, sugar, cocoa, 
chocolate 100%). The respective supplies in the country generally covered the need for 4 to 8 
weeks. - The situation was similar with regard to raw materials: cotton, silk, petroleum, 
rubber, jute, hemp were exclusively used, wool at 75% obtained from abroad. Iron ore was 
imported in considerable quantities, manganese ore mainly from abroad. The production of 
copper, tin, lead and zinc was mainly based on imports; 6 to 7 million tons of timber were 
shipped to England each year, about three quarters of which were destined for use as pit 
timber. - The respective stocks of individual important raw materials in the country, e.g. 
cotton, wool, petroleum, rubber, covered the need for about 6 months, others for a shorter 
time, sometimes for a longer time. In 1913 imports totaled 55 million tons and exports 100 
million tons (including 76 million tons of coal). In addition, there were 70 million tons in 
coastal trade. 

On July 1, 1914, the British merchant fleet consisted of 8,587 steamers and 653 
sailing ships totaling 19,250,000 tons (gross), including ships in the Reich countries of 
21,000,000 tons or about 43 percent of the world tonnage. Then there was the French 
merchant fleet with 1,025 steamers and 551 sailors weighing 2,320,000 tons, the Russian 
with around 1,000,000 and the Japanese with around 1,750,000 tons. (According to C. E. 
Fayle in Seaborne Trade. Vol. I. The Cruiser Period. London 1920.)"° 
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at the same time endanger if they were operating within an area which was bounded by 
approximately 30 degrees west longitude and 40 degrees north latitude; but they had to 
extend their operations to the European coasts - Portugal, Spain and France - if they did not 
want to run the risk of missing the transports coming from the Mediterranean and the South 
Atlantic. If they took the exhibition further to the west, they could only cut the bundles of 
roads leading from the North American continent with great expenditure of time; the success 
was thereby considerably less, apart from the complete failure of the Mediterranean trade. 
The sea area in the North Atlantic just described was the scene of the English naval 
maneuvers in 1906, which were carried out with the assistance of the English merchant fleet 
in order to gain experience about the endangerment of English sea trade in war and the most 
appropriate kind of his protection. The result of these maneuvers was that a fleet hostile to 
England, which was set up for a systematic trade attack in this area, was quickly captured by 
the superior English naval forces, broken up and forced to give up the trade war. Just a 
glance at the strategic location of a part of the German fleet operating in this sea area, near 
the centers of power of the English naval power, far from its own bases, showed that his 
operations would be doomed to failure, especially with today's developments in 
communications. The North Atlantic was therefore, although it offered the most profitable 
targets for the trade war, as a result of the expected strong enemy counteraction as well as the 
lack of suitable equipment places, especially in the eastern part, as the area of operation for 
the Germans Foreign cruisers are not suitable for longer periods. It could only come into 
question to have occasional surprise advances in this area carried out by fast auxiliary 
cruisers. An attack on the Mediterranean trade, which, including the whole Suez Canal trade, 
was of the utmost importance for the supply of food and raw materials to the British Isles, 
seemed more promising. If, for strategic reasons, as just discussed, this trade could not be 
made at the western end of the Mediterranean and just as little in this area of the sea itself, 
there was still the possibility of operating against the part which must pass through the Suez 
Canal. These are the roads which, coming from South and East Asia, the South Seas and 
Australia as well as East Africa, join together in the Indian Ocean and at the southern 
entrance of the Red Sea and provide more than half of the food and raw materials include 
total supply of Mediterranean trade in these items.*! 
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The Indian Ocean and especially the sea area south of the Red Sea offered very favorable 
conditions for the attack on the English import trade. 

The East African station cruiser came into consideration primarily for carrying out 
this task. Furthermore, it had to be considered whether the given field of operations would 
also be for his cruiser squadron in the Indian Ocean, at least as long as Japan's intervention in 
the war was not to be expected. Against such a use of the cruiser squadron spoke that the 
current coal supply in this area would initially be connected with great difficulties, a 
circumstance against which all other considerations in the choice of the cruiser war area had 
to be subordinated. As long as Japan was not on the safe side of Germany's opponents, the 
East Asian station, on which the strength ratio of the German and English naval forces in the 
summer of 1914 was not unfavorable for the former, had to be the given field of operations 
for the cruiser squadron, because apart from Tsingtau there were here numerous large trading 
centers of various nationalities from which the coal supply could be organized; This station 
also offered favorable conditions for the selection of hidden equipment positions. By 
attacking the trade in the Southeast Asian and Malaysian waters, part of the traffic leading to 
the Suez Canal could also be hit at this station; after all, this could also create uncertainty on 
the Australian and Asian trade routes. Thus, if the cruiser squadron had to rely on the 
resources of the East Asian station at the beginning of a war, the possibility of relocating his 
operations to other areas during the war was expected as soon as it became clear that the 
supply of coal could also be carried out after them. Among other things, the Australia - India 
road or the Singapore - Colombo - Aden sea area came into consideration. The attack on the 
Suez Canal Trade could also be supplemented to a certain extent by the station vehicles of 
the Australian station or the auxiliary cruisers they put into service. 

In third place were the South Atlantic trade routes in terms of their importance for 
supplying Great Britain with foodstuffs and raw materials. Since the coal question next to 
East Asia was most favorable in South America, the Southeast American trade routes, on 
which British trade with Argentina played a special role, the given attack field for cruisers 
stationed on the East American coast, as well as for auxiliary cruisers that were equipped in 
the Atlantic.” 
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The small number of conveniently located equipment stations had a disruptive effect here, as 
a result of which a coal takeover on the high seas with its great disadvantages could possibly 
become a necessity. If a change of scene turned out to be necessary, the West Indian waters 
could temporarily be selected, which, in addition to individual good equipment positions, 
also offered worthwhile targets for attack in the cruiser war. 

On the basis of the considerations given above, His Majesty gave the Emperor the 
following operational orders to the foreign ships in the event of a war against England or 
against a coalition with the participation of England: 

1. The ships abroad should wage cruiser warfare, unless exceptions are arranged. The 
ships not suitable for the cruiser war equip auxiliary cruisers. 

2. In the war against Japan, the ships that are not in the Pacific are waiting for further 
orders. 

3. The ships on the Mediterranean = station (1) should act according to the specially 
given orders when the alliance occurs. 

4. The special ships receive special orders. 

5. The Chief of the Admiralty's Staff of the Navy has to give the necessary 
explanations. 

From these explanations, the following may be mentioned here: 

A distinction is made between operating areas: 

The Atlantic Ocean, the Mediterranean Sea, the Indian Ocean, the Pacific Ocean. 

The Atlantic Ocean is divided into 5 operational zones for the cruiser warfare (see 
Appendix 3). 

Zone I comprises the trade routes from the United States and Canada to Europe that 
converge south of the Newfoundland Bank. 

Zone II encloses those emanating from the West Indies (Panama = Canal) Trade 
routes. 

In Zone HI, the South American steamship traffic, which is important for supplying 
England, is converging on the east coast of Brazil. 

The West African shipping traffic to and from the Cape and the steamship traffic 
from South America, which avoided the cruiser war to the east, passes through Zone IV. 





1) The Mediterranean is not included in this volume; see footnote p. 11° 
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Zone V contains the European, English Channel and North Sea trade routes from 
North America and the Mediterranean. 

The ships of the Australian and West American stations come under the command of 
the chief of the cruiser squadron during the war, the ships of the West African station under 
the command of the senior officer of the East American station. 

The foreign ships can count on neither reinforcements nor substantial material aid 
from home during the war; except for the measures that have already been laid down in peace. 
The foreign commanders must therefore carry out the mobile preparations for the intended 
operations with the resources which their own station area and neighboring areas can provide. 

If the equipment of an auxiliary cruiser appears feasible and promising without a 
significant reduction in the combat power of one's own ship, it is permitted even if it was not 
provided for in the preliminary operations. 

The following was detailed about the cruiser warfare: 

1. The aims of the cruiser war are: damage to enemy trade; as far as this is necessary: 
offensive action against equally strong or inferior naval forces; Protection of one's own trade; 
Relief of domestic warfare by tying up as large parts of the enemy armed forces as possible. 

2. In the main, the ability of the ships to operate will depend on the solution to the 
coal question. 

3. When conducting the cruiser war, for all secondary purposes - communication, 
provisioning, taking on passengers and crews of captured ships, etc. - it will be of great value 
to take at least one escort steamer as large and as fast as possible. 

4. In every war in which England is the opponent of the German Empire, the damage 
to English trade and English shipping to England, to and from his colonies, is in the 
foreground. This damage, through indirect effects on the maritime insurances and 
commercial enterprises of the English trade circles, will be the greater, the faster successes 
are achieved at the beginning of the war. 
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The following guidelines were given for operations in the Atlantic Ocean (1): 

1. England can be most effectively harmed in the Atlantic Ocean in cruiser wars. 

2. It is most sensitive to disruption of the intake of food, crude oil and raw materials. 

3. The most productive cross-grounds are in front of the western entrance of the 
English Channel, on the trade routes coming from North America and Canada, as well as on 
the trade routes leading past Spain and Portugal. Naturally, the most powerful enemy 
counteraction is to be expected here; England will in all probability have cruisers patrolling 
the main trade routes and will probably also form convoy. For this purpose, older small and 
large protected cruisers are available, which in times of peace are grouped into IX to XII 
cruiser squadrons. Perhaps the IV Cruiser Squadron stationed in Bermuda will also be used 
for this purpose. The trade routes guarded in this way are best disturbed by the express 
steamers converted into auxiliary cruisers, since these, by virtue of their considerable speed, 
can most safely evade enemy counter-attacks. The aim should be that the first blows in the 
cruiser war should fall quickly and at as different points as possible at the same time. 

4. In the course of the war, a relocation of the cruising area to other oceans may come 
into question. 


The operations in the Indian Ocean (2) concerned the following explanations: 


The enemy trade at the entrance to the Red Sea is the most promising target. English 
trade throughout the Indian Ocean is also an option. 

When war is imminent, the English cruisers will try to take positions which will 
enable them to pin down the German cruisers when war breaks out; they have to evade this 
by running out quickly. 





1) Ships from the East American and West American stations. 
2) Mainly ships from the East African station.” 
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The following Guidelines hold true for the operations in the Pacific Ocean (1): 

Damage to English commerce is the main aim of all operations. The initiation and 
implementation of the operations depend, apart from the strength and distribution of the 
armed forces on both sides, primarily on the prospects for an adequate supply of coal. These 
are also decisive for the choice of the operating area; accelerated march into this area will 
cause the enemy to seek and thereby to fragment his forces and create the opportunity to 
achieve tactical results against parts of the hostile issue. 

By disturbing the main trade routes, English shipping in East Asia can come to a 
standstill. 

As long as the ships of the cruiser squadron manage to maintain their freedom of 
movement, this will also be the heavy relief for Tsingtau. 

If the conditions for the cruiser squadron are particularly favorable at the outbreak of 
war, an immediate attack on the enemy naval forces can also be considered in order to 
paralyze English trade by gaining naval supremacy. 

The detailed investigations and considerations which led to the issuance of these 
guidelines and which were always carefully informed about the admirals and commanders of 
the foreign armed forces before their maturity have generally already been discussed in the 
preceding section. Only a few points need to be explained here: 

In earlier years the case of a war against Japan had found special consideration in the 
direction that the East Asian naval forces should bring about a certain relief of the Tsingtau 
by waging cruiser warfare in the East Asian waters. The hopelessness of such a warfare in 
the immediate vicinity of the Japanese main armed forces and bases and the thought that a 
war against Japan without the participation of England and thus the reinforcement of the 
cruiser squadron by domestic units would hardly be an option, had led to the relocation of the 
war activities of the cruiser squadron to be provided from East Asian to more distant sea 
areas in case of war. Direct support from Tsingtau through the participation of the cruiser 
squadron in the local defense of the base was based on the experience, 





1) East Asian, Australian and West American ships Station.“ 
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which the Russo-Japanese war had delivered with the establishment of the Russian naval 
forces in Port Arthur, had long withdrawn. 

A question that came up repeatedly during the preparatory work was this: What role 
does the battle with the enemy naval forces play in cruiser warfare? With the warlike, daring 
spirit that our officer corps and our crews have acquired, it is natural that the commanding 
officer, like the crew in general, endeavored to get "to the enemy" as quickly as possible 
when war broke out, in order to face the enemy in battle. This endeavor, to be recognized 
purely militarily, could possibly become a mistake if the task set for the weaker at sea: 
"Cruiser war, that is to wage trade war". For if the trade war is to be carried out offensively, 
it will be done by taking action against the enemy merchant ships; the enemy's naval forces 
only become the object of attack if the task at hand, the attack on the merchant ships, cannot 
be solved in any other way. In contrast to this, those on the defensive in the trade war, that is, 
those in charge of protecting their own merchant shipping, will only fully carry out their 
tasks if they attack and suppress the enemy cruisers that are damaging trade, provided they 
cannot lock them up in their ports. The one who aggressively leads the trade war needs above 
all seaworthiness and speed in order to continuously fulfill his task; he must painstakingly 
avoid any impairment of these properties; above all, he must avoid combat, which - even 
with a victorious outcome - is likely to temporarily or permanently limit these properties, 
especially when bases are not available to him to restore the damage. Numerous incidents in 
the history of naval warfare corroborate the fact that - in relation to enemy naval forces - ina 
trade war the aggressor has to behave tactically defensively, the defender has to behave 
offensively. Nevertheless, its application in practice has always been bitterly difficult for the 
commanders and crews of our ships in foreign waters. In order to successfully evade the fight, 
cruisers waging a trade war will continue to have to avoid all actions that are not closely 
related to their main task and which can make it easier for the enemy to find and place to 
fight. This includes a raid against enemy coastal places and bombardment of facilities on 
land, if these are not suitable for the main purpose, e.g. by destroying news media, important 
supplies and goods, essential to serve or - carried out shortly before a change of field of 
activity - to conceal the further intentions of the cruiser.*” 
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Here too, special circumstances can justify a deviation from the rule. For example, the 
endeavor to encourage the Indian population to revolt against British dictatorship by 
damaging the British reputation in the Indian Ocean had to influence the cruiser warfare of 
the "Emden" in such a way that, in addition to the economic damage to the enemy, they acted 
like bombardment the Madras Oil Works and the Penang Raid, which had a strong 
immediate impact on the population and demonstrated to them how bold, purposeful action 
could be capable of inflicting sensitive wounds on the British world power. 

In cases where the activity of individual small cruisers waging a trade war is 
concerned, they require a certain restriction, provided that a force of the strength of our 
cruiser squadron is involved Material and provisions for the larger crew, in itself less suitable 
for cruiser warfare than the small cruiser. Its considerable fighting power makes it appear 
very valuable as a support for the small cruisers waging cruiser warfare in a certain sea area. 
Keeping several armored cruisers present at a station together for this purpose and above all 
to destroy inferior enemy armed forces, which are forced to spread over a larger sea area in 
the search for enemy ships engaged in cruiser warfare, is therefore obvious. But it would also 
be wrong here if one's own armed forces sought out an opponent of roughly equal strength or 
slightly superior from the outset, in order to join him in the hope of a tactical success; 
because in doing so they only work into the hands of the enemy: Such behavior relieves him 
of the trouble of searching for the individual cruisers in released formation and the associated 
risk of being beaten in separate groups. However, it also deprives your own armed forces of 
the possibility of damaging enemy trade by surprising occurrences in one or more places and 
the general uncertainty that this creates, and at times to shut it down completely. Ultimately, 
such behavior is connected with the danger already mentioned that even with a tactical 
success your own ships will be damaged to the extent that they will not be able to resume 
cruising without lengthy repairs, or that they will be through the use of their ammunition 
become incapacitated at an early stage. It was these reasons that led to the version of the 
guideline for the cruiser squadron, *® 
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according to which an immediate attack on the English naval forces in East Asia - which as a 
whole are not significantly superior to the cruiser squadron - could only be considered under 
particularly favorable conditions in order to paralyze English trade by achieving naval 
control in East Asia and strengthen the domestic warfare by deploying them more strongly to 
relieve parts of the fleet - always assuming Japan's neutrality. But it was especially important 
to consider that the cruiser squadron then had to trust itself to be viable for as long as 
possible, since only the existence and the resulting uncertainty of the trade routes in narrower 
and wider areas of operation, especially if their plans were successfully concealed, had an 
impact on British trade and all overseas transports had to be extremely crippling, even if the 
immediate successes of the cruiser war were not too great. 

The guidelines of the Admiralty's staff of the Navy for cruiser warfare abroad, 
approved by the Kaiser, formed the basis for the mobilization provisions drawn up by the 
chief of the cruiser squadron and by the senior officers of the various stations, in which the 
operational intentions, the distribution of the armed forces, the preparation the operations, the 
supply of the armed forces with heating material and a possible need for material and 
provisions, the provision of auxiliary cruisers and escort ships as well as the transmission of 
messages with the help of the stages were processed. The mobilization provisions of the 
individual foreign stations will be mentioned in detail in the description of the operations of 
the foreign ships. 

The overview of the instructions for the difficult tasks of cruiser warfare may come to 
a close with the reproduction of a general instruction in which Kaiser Wilhelm I spoke in 
chivalrous form about the duties of the commanders of foreign ships and those of Kaiser 
Wilhelm IT in Assumption of his government: 

"I give the commanders of my ships and vehicles abroad in the event of a war the 
following instructions and I expect that they will act resolutely in their spirit and know how 
to use the ships and crews entrusted to them under all circumstances, as is honor the flag and 
the interest of the German Reich. The sailing order given to the ship for peace loses its 
validity as soon as the commander is convinced that a war has broken out in which the 
German Reich participates, has won.” 
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From this moment on, unless he is subordinate to a squadron or station chief and is able to 
contact him immediately, he has to make his resolutions independently and on his own 
responsibility as he deems it necessary in the sense of this instruction. In doing so, the 
commander must above all be aware that it is now his first duty to inflict as much damage on 
the enemy as possible. He alone has to decide whether he should better turn against enemy 
warships or seek to damage enemy sea trade or the coastal areas of enemy territory in the 
cruiser war. His current whereabouts, the nature and condition of his ship, the information he 
has or can obtain about the whereabouts of other German or Allied warships, detailed 
knowledge of the size and distribution of the enemy armed forces, the importance of the 
enemy merchant fleet and of their frequented traffic routes, the concern for the addition of 
coal and provisions will have a decisive effect on his resolutions. The commander must 
constantly try to keep the ship in a combat-ready condition. But I release him from any 
responsibility for its loss if it is brought about in an honorable battle. Furthermore, I will keep 
any accusation away from those commanders whose ships have been used up in energetic 
cruiser wars and have thereby become unusable for further service. If the ship is incapable of 
conducting the cruiser war, the commander should salvage it, but with the crew either start 
the cruiser war on suitable foreign equipped merchant ships or try to return home. I authorize 
the commanding officer to make those expenses beyond the limits of the regulatory 
provisions that will appear necessary to him to keep the ship and crew as efficient as possible 
and to promote the war purpose. I demand from the commandant that, above all, he should 
have a warlike spirit, good discipline, and devotion to duty in the crew. The more he knows 
how to act and how to ensure success of his actions, the more likely he will succeed. I will 
gladly honor those who will one day be proposed to me as worthy of this by the commanding 
officer. I permit the commandant to hire crews from the ship's budget, but disembark those 
that are unusable, to hire volunteers for the duration of the war, also as deck officers or 
NCOs, as doctors and engineers, in or via the budget. I authorize him to transfer crews to the 
higher ranks via the ship's budget, up to that of the chief deck officers,”” 
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if they have made themselves worthy of it through distinction in battle or through continued 
excellent performance. In the same cases, he should also be entitled to promote senior = deck 
officers to auxiliary = sub-lieutenants and naval cadets or vice = naval cadets, subject to my 
later approval, to sub-lieutenants at sea, provided he is a staff officer himself. However, if it 
is not possible for the commanding officer to maintain the necessary discipline on board with 
the means provided for in the laws and regulations, I will grant him my Imperial protection if 
he goes beyond the restrictions stipulated therein. I authorize him to expel crews of any grade 
from My Navy and to disembark soon if he deems it necessary. By granting the commanders 
of my ships such extensive powers, I am convinced that they will make themselves worthy of 
my trust through their achievements. I expect every officer to whom I entrust a ship to be 
conscious of his task. Even more than in other locations, the ships that appear independently 
in foreign waters depend on the person in charge of the commander. The uninterrupted 
tension in which the crew finds themselves in proper use of the ship will attack their forces; 
the heavy responsibility of the commander will be made even more sensitive by the ship's 
position being closed off from communications with home; Rumors of all kinds, the advice 
of apparently well-meaning persons, will make the situation seem hopeless to him at times. 
Nevertheless, the commandant must never show weakness for a moment; Rather, he must 
always bear in mind that the ability of the crew to endure hardship and dangers, that their 
productivity depends above all on fine personal demeanor, is conditioned by the example of 
subtle fulfillment of duty and subtle energy. The more difficult a situation becomes, the more 
hopeless it appears, the more firmly the commanding officer should adhere to the 
commandments of military honor. Should a commandant not be able to cope with the high 
task that is set for him at the outbreak or in the course of the war, I make it his duty to hand 
over the command immediately to the next most senior. In such a case I will take into 
account that the self-knowledge of the person concerned protects the service of the kingdom 
from damage, as it must be a consequence of poor ship management, and allow him to 
disembark and, in order to be discharged from my service, return home. I will, however, 
relentlessly intervene against the commander who exposes the honor of the flag and lacks 
that energy”" 
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which alone can bring about success and give the German Navy a respected position. I hope 
that even in an accident an honorable sinking will save my ships from having to paint the flag, 
but if this seems inevitable to the commander, he should be encouraged to relinquish 
command immediately to any naval officer on board who might oppose it Raises an objection 
and is willing to continue the fight. The officer corps of the ship is to be informed of this 
mine determination as soon as this instruction has been opened. I reserve the right to have the 
behavior of all returning commanders examined after the end of the war, and I will blame 
those who, contrary to my expectations, might have let it be simple and energetic, with his 
honor and his life, and make him my highest To feel injustice and all the severity of the law. 
On the other hand, I promise that commander who succeeds in acquiring the name of his ship 
an honorable place in the history of the German fleet, My Imperial Grace, and I will gladly 
do the same with his promotion or other honors. 

Berlin, March 17, 1885. signed Wilhelm." 


The international legal basis for the cruiser warfare of the German foreign cruisers 
was the Paris Declaration of the Law of the Sea of April 16, 1856, which was in the course of 
time adopted by all the maritime powers in question, except Spain, the United States of 
America and Mexico. In its first sentence, it determined the abolition of privateering, that is, 
the exercise of the right to sea loot by private ships based on letters of piracy. Its second and 
third sentence dealt with the freedom of the hostile property under the neutral flag as well as 
the neutral property under the enemy flag, in both cases with the exception of the banned 
goods. The fourth provision made the legally binding nature of the blockade dependent on its 
effectiveness, that is, on its implementation by a force sufficient to make access to the 
enemy's coast really dangerous. 

The resolutions of the If Hague Conference in 1907 also had a certain significance for 
the conduct of the cruiser warfare, as they - in addition to the conclusion of some generally 
applicable agreements (1) on the beginning of the 





1) From October 18, 1907. All Hague Conventions contain the sentence that their 
provisions apply only if all belligerent contracting parties are found. None of the agreements 
had been ratified by all belligerents in the world war.” 
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Hostilities, the treatment of enemy merchant ships when hostilities broke out, the laying of 
submarine automatic contact mines, bombardment by naval forces in times of war and the 
application of the principles of the Geneva Convention to naval warfare - the solution to the 
following questions for the trade war promoted the conversion of merchant ships in warships 
(1), restrictions in the exercise of the right to prey in naval wars (2), rights and obligations of 
neutrals (3) in the event of naval war. The agreement on the establishment of an international 
prize court, which was also signed but not ratified at the Il. Hague Conference, as the highest 
court of appeal in prize subjects, resulted in the convening of the London Maritime Law 
Conference 1908/09, result, on which the generally recognized rules of international law 
should be established in order to create a material basis for the decisions of a subsequent 
prize court. The result was the signing of the Declaration on Naval Warfare of February 26, 
1909, in the introduction of which the Powers involved expressed their agreement in stating 
that the rules contained in the declaration were essentially in accordance with generally 
accepted principles correspond to international law. While England, which had issued the 
invitations to the conference itself, was unable to decide to ratify the declaration as a result of 
fierce opposition from Parliament and further, especially from the trade and shipping sectors, 
the German government adopted the resolutions of the Second Hague and Hague as early as 
1909. The London Conference in the "Prize Order", which was to be regarded as an imperial 
order for the German naval commanders and thus had to form the legal basis for the German 
cruiser warfare. The London Declaration comprised the following Territories: 

1. the blockade in times of war; 

2. the concept of banned goods (absolute and relative banned goods, free list); 

3. support contrary to neutrality; 

4. Destruction of neutral prizes; 

5. Change of flag; 





1) See p. 16. 

2) Re. Letter mail, exemption of certain vehicles from being taken away and 
treatment of the crew of the enemy taken from a belligerent Merchant ships. 

3) See p. 19.° 
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6. Hostile property; 

7. escort; 

8. Resistance to the search; 

9. Compensation for Damages. 

To go into the individual provisions of the Prize Regulations and forms the London 
Declaration would lead too far (1); rather, only those points would be emphasized which 
were of particular importance for the practical implementation of the foreign cruiser trade 
war: 

1. The legally valid confiscation of a hostile or neutral prize is only available to the 
award courts, which can determine whether the prize has been confiscated, 
whether the prize has been released with or without compensation and, in the 
event that the award is destroyed, compensation. The commander can therefore 
only bring about a prize. But since he is entitled to destroy the prizes in certain 
cases, thus anticipating the decision of the prize court, so to speak, he must be 
able to judge the legal situation of each individual case properly. 

2. The destruction of enemy prizes is permitted if the introduction into a port appears 
to the commander "inexpedient or unsafe"; the same applies to a ship that has 
been guilty of a serious type of support contrary to neutrality. Support for a 
neutral ship which is contrary to neutrality is only permitted if it is subject to 
confiscation and if, in addition, the bringing in could put the warship in danger or 
jeopardize the success of the ventures in which it is currently engaged. 

3. The commander is entitled to use a destroyed enemy ship as a merchant ship; the 
conversion of a follow into a warship is linked to the provisions of the agreement 
on the conversion of merchant ships into warships of October 18, 1907. 

4. The commanding officer can use the refreshment, inventory and supplies of hostile 
ships brought up to meet the needs of his ships in exchange for receipt, provided 
that the items are not properly proven to be neutral goods. With neutral ships 





1) The development of the law of war at sea and the handling by the belligerents, in 
particular the destruction by the British naval power, requires a comprehensive, uniform 
presentation outside the scope of this work.** 
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this is only permissible if the need is acquired for sale with the consent of the 
captain or if it concerns objects that are subject to confiscation and are taken on 
board the warship with the destruction or clearance of the neutral ship. 


These provisions were particularly important for the commanders of the foreign 
cruisers because, given the lack of their own bases and the impossibility in most cases of 
bringing the prizes into their own ports or such allies, they usually had to depend on the 
prizes being destroyed, if so they did not use them appropriately as escort ships, especially if 
they had coal loaded. The replenishment of own supplies from the prizes could then also take 
place lawfully on the basis of international regulations. 

In the explanations of the orders to the foreign ships in the event of war, the 
commanders were obliged to do the greatest possible damage to enemy trade and shipping 
with as little disruption to neutral trade as possible. In particular, in the event of a war with 
England, the following was stipulated: Neutral ships are usually only to be raised and, if 
necessary, destroyed if they are affected by: 

a) Serious support for the enemy contrary to neutrality; 

b) Transport of absolutely banned goods in large quantities; 

c) Transport of relative banned goods in larger quantities, as far as the following 
items are concerned: to England certain foodstuffs, if these are to be supplied to 
the armed forces or the administrative offices of the enemy state (1), fuel and 
lubricating materials intended for the enemy armed forces as well as equipment. 

On August 3, 1914, the German government published the German Prize Regulations, 
which contained all the rules of the London Declaration without restriction and in some cases 
even in their wording. 

On August 19, 1914, Germany replied in the affirmative to a suggestion made by the 
United States Government on August 6, 1914 to respect the provisions of the London 
Declaration as binding during the war. For the cruiser warfare of the German foreign cruisers, 
which came to an end around the turn of the year 1914/15, the German price regulation in its 
original version has remained authoritative, 





1) For details, see Prize Regulations, Numbers 33 and 34, as well as Heinrich Pohl. 
German naval law. Berlin 1915. pp. 45/46.>° 
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for the German government adhered to it and thus to the London Declaration unchanged until 
the end of January 1915 - apart from a few additions to the lifting of the relative banned 
goods - although the British government on the American suggestion of August 6, 1914 on 
August 22, with stronger and through the nature of their trade warfare, as it was carried out 
on the basis of the orders in Council of August 20 and October 29, 1914, had committed 
obvious violations of naval law. We cannot go into detail here on the measures through 
which England, in the course of the Great War, imposed a right of ban and blockade on the 
world, which was only adapted to the specific needs of this war and served one purpose, 
Germany's import and export to destroy, to cut off the enemy from all over the world and to 
starve him. The course of this procedure, which was in certain relation to the phases of the 
German submarine war, will be dealt with in detail elsewhere. Only a few steps on this path 
are mentioned here: 

1. The abolition of the distinction between absolute and relative banned goods and the 
amendment of the regulations on the hostile destination of goods (orders in council of August 
20, 1914 and October 29, 1914); 

2. the imposition of the paper blockade, even if not in terms of the wording, at least in 
terms of the facts, by the order in council of March 11, 1915, which not only meant the 
complete denial of the right of blockage laid down in the Paris Declaration and the London 
Declaration, but also by allowing enemy goods to be taken away on neutral ships, it denied 
the second sentence of the Paris law of the sea = declaration "free ship free goods"; 

3. The repeal of Article 57 (1) of the London Declaration, according to which the 
neutral or hostile character of a ship is determined by the flag (order in Council of October 
20, 1915); 

4. The repeal of Article 19 of the London Declaration by the order in Council of 
March 30, 1916, whereby the principle of "continue journey" for the blockade was reinstated; 

5. Finally, the complete repeal of the London Declaration by "The maritime rights 
order in council 1916" of July 7, 1916, along with the continued expansion of the lifts for 
items of absolute banned goods, which resulted in the publication of an alphabetical lift for 
all (end of November 1916 about 230) Banned goods culminated on April 13, 1916, with the 
elimination of the difference between absolute and”° 
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relative banned goods would be explicitly emphasized. This does not yet take into account 
the illegal interventions in the passenger traffic of neutral ships and the exercise of control 
over the neutral postal traffic. 

Particularly characteristic of the British government's actions, which deride all 
international law, were the extension of the "blockade" to the neutrals neighboring Germany 
as well as the relocation of the maritime warfare measures to the land on the land, namely to 
the territory of neutral states, which grossly disregard their sovereign rights. The organization 
of English trade control was made the scene of the trade war and its borders had to serve as 
barriers in the service of the war of starvation against Germany (1). 

In contrast, the German surface warships (2) continued to conduct the trade war 
outside of the parts of the sea declared a war zone by the German government on the 
occasion of the submarine war, in accordance with the principles of generally recognized 
international law and on the basis of the German prize system, which, however, has been 
modified over the course of time, as they became necessary in retaliation against the actions 
of the Entente. For example, the ordinance of April 18, 1915 adopted the main provisions on 
banned goods issued by England in August and October 1914, and at the same time the lifts 
for banned goods were expanded accordingly. Even after the London Declaration was 
repealed by the British government in July 1916, the German government adhered to this 
basis of maritime warfare law and limited itself to imposing the price order, along with a 
corresponding extension of the Banned goods lists, to the measures decreed by England. 

For the sake of completeness, mention should be made here of an order from the 
Chief of the Admiralty's Staff of the Navy dated June 22, 1914 for the naval commanders and 
commanders about their behavior when encountering armed merchant ships in war, which 
stated: 

1. The exercise of the right to stop, search and take away, as well as any attack by an 
armed merchant ship against a German or neutral merchant ship is considered 
piracy. Proceedings must be taken against the crew in accordance with the 
Ordinance on Extraordinary Martial Law Procedure. 





1) See Heinrich Pohl. English naval law in world wars. Berlin 1917. pp. 23/26. 
2) These are the only ones discussed in this volume (see p. 1, footnote).*” 
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2. If an armed enemy merchant ship puts up armed resistance against measures under 
the law on awards, this must be broken by all means. The enemy government is 
responsible for any damage suffered by ship, cargo and passengers. The crew is 
to be treated as a prisoner of war. The passengers are to be released unless they 
can be shown to have participated in the resistance. In the latter case, the 
extraordinary proceedings under martial law are to be applied against them. 


According to the customs of international law, as it had developed over the centuries, 
the German warships would probably have been entitled to treat armed merchant ships of the 
enemy at sea as pirate ships if they had not assumed the character of warships in accordance 
with international regulations. The above command sprang from the prevailing sense of 
humanity in our country; it was probably justified at the time of its creation. Later, when 
England defied all rules of international law, it should have been repealed. Then it would not 
have been possible for the armed merchant ships to do so much damage to the German 
submarines.” 
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During the course of the first decade of the 20th century, England had returned, at the instigation of 
Admiral Lord Fisher, to concentrate her main sea forces in domestic waters, giving up an extensive trade 
defense system in foreign waters that had already been established in peacetime. It had shifted the focus of her 
sea power more and more to the North Sea in view of the progressive expansion of the German fleet. While in 
the wars against France the British island empire was always threatened to the south and west and therefore the 
British main fleet naturally had to take an exhibition in the canal, England was in the war against the German 
Empire for the first time since the Anglo-Dutch wars of the 17th century forced to face an enemy at sea whose 
naval bases were north and east of the Dover Strait. 

As Corbett emphatically emphasizes in Volume I of Naval Operations, the main purpose of the 
concentration of the English main fleet in the domestic waters has always been the assertion of naval supremacy 
in the domestic waters to protect the British coasts and British trade. As long as the British main fleet did not 
have the opportunity for a decisive battle under favorable circumstances, it fulfilled its task, according to the 
English challenge, by providing support for the naval forces, which were responsible for securing the island 
empire against an invasion, as well as for those who took part in the Major hubs of maritime trade in domestic 
waters operated to protect British and harm enemy trade. The position of the main fleet at the Orkney Islands, 
which was established in the event of a sea war against the German Reich, allowed the 





1) The statements in this section are primarily based on the information des Englishmen Naval 
Warfare: History of the Great War, Based on Official Documents. Naval Operations. Vol. I. By Sir J.S. Corbett. 
London 1920. Seaborne Trade. Vol. I. The Cruiser Period. By C. E. Fayle. London 1920 and The Merchant 
Navy. Vol. I. By A. Hurd. London 1921.” 
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Geographical conditions of the North Sea, as already indicated in Section II, the unification of the two trade war 
expenditures without difficulty: The British naval forces, which exercised the protection of their own trade at 
the north and west entrance of the North Sea, at the same time enabled German shipping to stop overseas trade 
force by denying her access to the ocean and the North Sea. 

In the years before the World War the thought of the concentration of the main fleet in the domestic 
waters prevailed in the maritime strategic deliberations of the British Admiralty to the extent that even the 
Mediterranean fleet, whose strength always sets the standard for the size of the British insufficiency in the 
politics of Europe Continent was temporarily weakened. Negotiations in 1912 were between England and 
France; a fleet distribution was agreed, in which the French main fleet was united in the Mediterranean, while 
England had to take over the protection of the Atlantic coasts of France. It only corresponds to the peculiarity of 
British politics when Sir Edward Gray outlined the mutual strategic maritime obligations in his letter dated 
November 22, 1912 to the French ambassador and emphasized: “The redistribution of the French and British 
fleets is not based on an obligation to cooperate in the Wars; However, if one of the two governments had good 
reason to expect an unsettled attack or any other threat to the general peace, then it should immediately consult 
with the other as to whether the two governments should act together and, if so, what measures they are 
prepared to take jointly would. "(1) 

According to these agreements, only the French 2nd cruiser squadron of older armored cruisers (see 
Appendix 5, Table If A2) and a few coastal protection flotillas remained stationed on the French Channel coast 
in 1912/13, so that trade protection in the Atlantic had to be fully taken over by the English fleet . In October 
1913, an agreement was made between the admiral staffs on both sides to jointly secure the channel. The use of 
all human and material resources to carry out an overwhelming concentration of the domestic main fleet that 
would take effect immediately when war broke out had not only led to a substantial restriction of the British 
foreign armed forces, but also the readiness of those designated for trade protection in the Atlantic in the event 
of war 





1) Corbett, Naval Operations, Volume I, pp. 8/9. 
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let cruiser formations subordinate to the needs of the main fleet. It was clear to the Admiralty that this 
fundamental decision at the beginning of the war offered the enemy the opportunity to achieve success in the 
trade war, especially if, as is generally expected in England, he would use a large number of auxiliary cruisers 
immediately when war broke out against the main Atlantic trade routes started. Nevertheless, she believed she 
should accept this disadvantage in order to ensure the full effectiveness of the main fleet. 

The British, French and Russian naval forces stationed abroad when the war broke out are listed in 
Appendix 5, Table I. The overview shows that the strength ratios on the China, Australian and East Indian 
stations, whose armed forces should be subordinate to the commander in chief of the China station during the 
war with the exception of the battle cruiser "Australia", are not exactly unfavorable for the German-East Asian 
armed forces. By adding in the "Australia", the British were able to establish an unconditional superiority over 
the German naval forces in the Far East at any time. The cruiser squadron could be regarded as equal to the 
British China squadron, since the liner "Triumph" could be tactically eliminated due to lower speed. An 
advantage for the English was the presence of their destroyers at the China station, which was very good for the 
cruiser squadron could become a nuisance when operating in coastal waters and choosing Tsingtau as the 
starting point for its operations. 

Compared to the three cruisers of the Cape Station "Konigsberg” had the advantage of higher speed at 
the East African station, while in the East Indian waters it found an opponent who was superior in armoring and 
speed in the small cruiser "Dartmouth". The concentration of the main fleet had only experienced a noteworthy 
restriction when the IV. Cruiser Squadron, consisting of four armored cruisers of the County class (1) and a 
modern small cruiser, "Bristol", was sent to the West Atlantic Station (North = and Central America) the IV. 
Cruiser Squadron, consisting of four armored cruisers of the County = class (1) and a modern small cruiser, 
"Bristol", had to give up in order to represent the interests of England in Mexico. This ensured a certain degree 
of trade protection in the Central and North American waters at the outbreak of war, which was increased 
somewhat by two older French cruisers. 





: 61 
1) "Suffolk", "Berwick", "Lancaster", "Essex". 
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Noteworthy was the poor occupation of the South-East American station by only one small cruiser, "Glasgow", 
the West American waters by two sloops and the West African station by only one gunboat France would have 
ended the transfer of the North African troops to the continent during mobilization and would not have put any 
fleet entirely into the service of the fight against the naval forces of the Central Powers; a dispatch of English 
Mediterranean cruisers to other stations - primarily, naturally, to secure the roads of India Ocean and the Red 
Sea - was particularly an option if Italy did not oppose the Entente. 

The trade protection not only in the domestic waters, but also in the Atlantic Ocean belonged to the 
tasks of the Home Fleets. For this purpose a number of cruiser squadrons were assigned to the II and III Fleets, 
the majority of which were kept in service for school and other purposes during the peacetime. The cruiser 
formations of the II and III Fleet is compiled in Appendix 5, Table II. The zones of the Atlantic in which they 
had to carry out their activities at the outbreak of war can be seen on the map in insert 3. The V and VI were 
included in the II. Fleet - only for organizational reasons, not for reasons related to the war. Cruiser squadrons, 
of which the VI. (four armored cruisers of the "Drake" = class) was intended to take the place of the IV. Cruiser 
Squadron sent to the West Atlantic in the I. or Grand Fleet, while the fifth armored cruiser "Carnarvon" and 
three of the (Country = class (1 )) under Rear Admiral Stoddart had to exercise trade protection in the mid- 
Atlantic, in the heavily trafficked sea area between the north-west African and the Brazilian coast (zone D). The 
Canary Islands and Cape Verde Islands with their very busy West African and Southeast American trade routes 
and - quite a long way from the center of the area of activity - the trade route junction in the sea area between 
Pernambuco and the Brazilian island of Fernando Noronha were located in his extensive area of activity.. The 
level of readiness of the V Cruiser Squadron corresponded to that of the II. Fleet: The ships were in service with 
"Active Service Crews", they all had officers with special training and three fifths of their personnel budget on 
board. Their full readiness could be established in a few hours as the replenishment crews, "balance crews", for 
the most part” 





1) "Cornwall", "Monmouth", "Cumberland 
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composed of active staff attending school courses, held together locally and ready for embarkation at any time. 
The other formations intended for trade defense, the IX. to XII. Cruiser squadrons, according to the degree of 
their readiness, belonged to the III. Fleet and were ready for use under normal conditions about the 5th day of 
mobilization. Insofar as their ships were not in service for school purposes, they only had small regular crews 
on board for the most necessary maintenance, "care and maintenance parties." The crews were replenished with 
the help of the various reserves, whose conscription only came into consideration when the threat of war 
threatened. 

The cruiser formations of the III. Fleets, which consisted of older large and small protected cruisers, 
were distributed as follows: The IX. Cruiser squadron under Rear Admiral de Robeck was for the Cape 
Finisterre station (zone J) determined, which included the sea area west and south of the western channel 
entrance, the Biscaga, the Spanish and Portuguese coastal waters to the Strait of Gibraltar, the Azores and 
Madeira. Since the IX. Cruiser squadron was only ready for use after the reserves had been called up, so in the 
event of a sudden outbreak of war, the V. had to take care of them. To the north of the IX. joined that of the XI. 
Cruiser squadron under Rear Admiral Phipps Hornby, who had to cover the end nodes of the major North 
Atlantic trade routes west of Ireland (Zone E). In addition, a battle cruiser ("Invincible") was to be based on 
Irish ports, which would have to hunt down German battlecruisers breaking out of the North Sea. The Xth 
cruiser squadron under Rear Admiral de Chair was assigned as "Northern Patrol" (Cruiser Force B) to cordon 
off the north exit of the North Sea across the width of the Shetland Islands, while the XII. Under Rear Admiral 
WemyB in the west entrance of the canal (Zone G) formed the "Western Patrol". This should, in accordance 
with the agreements made in October 1913 between the English and French Admiral Staff, work very closely 
with the II French cruiser squadron under Rear Admiral Rouyer The station, which comprised the North and 
Central American waters (Zone H), was assigned to the IV. Cruiser Squadron of Rear Admiral Cradock with the 
"Bristol" as a trade protection zone. 

To reinforce the trade protection organizations, nine steamers were requisitioned as auxiliary cruisers 
on August 2, before the outbreak of war, and six more were added on August 6, 1914. As can be seen from 
Table II, A 3 of Annex 5, it was mainly steamers of the Cunard Line and some of the White Star Line, 
Peninsular® 
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and Oriental Steam Navigation Co., Union Castle Mail Steamship Co., Orient Steam Navigation Co., Allan 
Line and Canadian Pacific Railway Co. Of the English auxiliary cruisers equipped at the outbreak of war, only 
"Lusitania" and "Mauretania" were our fast steamers in terms of both speed and also superior armament. The 
arming of the English auxiliary cruisers was generally much stronger in number and caliber (12 to 15 cm) than 
was intended for the German ships. A number of complete auxiliary cruiser equipment had already been made 
available in peacetime in the main war ports of the British mainland as well as in Hong Kong and Sydney. The 
crews of the ships used as auxiliary cruisers consisted mainly of officers and men of the Royal Naval Reserve 
even in peacetime. 

In the event of mobilization, the dispatch of the individual units, as well as the individual ships within 
them, was planned as soon as they were ready for use. According to the information provided by the Corbett 
Naval Warfare Works, the British instructions for trade protection did not generally see patrolling the trade 
routes by individual cruisers, but rather the security of the trading nodes, which were viewed as the main points 
of attack for enemy trade destroyers, by the cruiser formations. Secondly, it was the duty to monitor, if possible, 
ports that could be used as departure points for German steamers to be converted into auxiliary cruisers at the 
outbreak of war, especially North American as well as Spanish and Portuguese ports in which German steamers 
surprised at the outbreak of war on the voyage would seek refuge first. In the instructions to the British foreign 
cruisers, great importance was attached to the fact that they should follow the German cruisers at the heels of 
the German cruisers during periods of political tension (shadow) in order to put them into action immediately 
when war broke out, and thus to prevent any attack on the trade from the start. In the same way, the British navy 
carried out precise controls over the respective whereabouts of the German steamers, especially the express 
steamers, which were considered as auxiliary cruisers, in order to make them harmless as soon as possible when 
the war broke out. 

From one of the chief of the IX. Cruiser Squadron the order given before the war broke out shows that 
at the critical time at the beginning of the war on the English side, trade protection was given priority over the 
attack on enemy trade; the™ 
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Proceedings against unarmed merchant ships that did not carry banned goods were initially described in these 
instructions as being of lesser importance. If ships were arrested anyway, they should be sent to a port with a 
prize crew or, "in extreme cases", sunk. 

Contrary to the assumption made in the German preparatory work for the cruiser war, the British side 
did not expect the convoy system to protect merchant shipping at the beginning of the war Merchant shipping 
only came into use in later stages of the war, under the pressure of the submarine war. While at the turn of the 
century the convoy system was viewed in the north as an effective trade defense procedure that could also be 
used in modern shipping, and a Lloyds secretary at that time advocated the convoying of all ships with a speed 
of less than 14 nautical miles (1) in this sense, the last one had Took a position against this system years before 
the war. Against this were the well-known technical and economic reasons - difficulty in bringing the merchant 
ships together, especially in poor weather and at night, easy to find the convoy due to heavy smoke 
development, costly delays in the handling of trade due to long waiting times when collecting the convoy and 
due to the limit of the Cruising speed to that of the slowest ship - but also not least the fact that after the 
concentration of the main fleet in the North Sea, not enough armed forces were available for the permanent 
exercise of the escort service. Before the war, it was also considered that ships of the same type could be 
grouped into unaccompanied groups. In the meantime, whether convoy or group system, the differentiated 
trading system of our time will have a more sensitive effect on all such inhibitions on shipping than was the 
case in times when it was more a question of the transport of luxury items than the exchange of bulk goods. 
Inhibitions of this exchange, as they are justified in the aforementioned systems for regulating traffic, involve 
serious disadvantages for the economic life of the country concerned, which the efforts of the English admiralty 
had to eliminate. 

Was one determined to sail the merchant ships in war without escort? and the main hubs of traffic by 
naval forces 

1) At that time that was about 80% of the British seagoing ships.” 
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The only option left for the Admiralty was to use extensive communications to secure commercial traffic, for 
the effective implementation of which the extensive British cable and radio telegraphy network as well as an 
extensive system of intelligence offices and espionage of all kinds were available. Since 1911 Naval 
Intelligence Officers have been on guard for all important foreign ports, who in the event of war had to collect 
all information important for merchant shipping and to pass it on through the consulates to the merchant ships, 
as well as the instructions of the Admiralty. The messages that were important for shipping were also given to 
Lloyds for onward transmission by the agencies and signaling stations, as well as to the recognized War Risks 
Clubs for the information of their members. A signal book created for the intelligence service, well-practiced 
signal traffic between war and merchant ships as well as between them should ensure understanding 
cooperation of all parties involved, so that reports about the appearance of trade destroyers and about the events 
in the various theaters of war can be sent back quickly and reliably from all parts of the world were to be 
expected at sea in London. Even in peacetime the British merchant shipmasters carried with them instructions, 
which could only be opened in the event of war, containing general instructions about the behavior of merchant 
ships at the outbreak of war, e.g. where messages or protection from warships could be expected, which ports to 
call at, which points of contact to avoid be. The merchant ships were to be informed about the degree of safety 
on the individual sea routes through the communication apparatus, and if necessary to be temporarily held back 
in port. 

That all these measures did not seem sufficient to the British Government to ensure the supply of 
foodstuffs and raw materials to the British Isles in the event of war, given the scarcity of the naval forces 
available to it for the exercise of direct trade protection, is evident from the fact that they were closed in 1913 
took hold of a new means that was supposed to put the merchant ships themselves in a position to defend 
themselves against the exercise of the right of sea captivity by a hostile sea power - to the arming of merchant 
ships in peacetime already mentioned elsewhere (1). The introduction of this measure was announced by Mr. 
Churchill as First Lord of the Admiralty on March 26, 1913, with the reason given in Section II that it was a 
countermeasure against the conversion of merchant ships into auxiliary cruisers during the war outside their 
own territorial waters, 





1) See Page 14 and 16. 
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the prohibition of which England had not been able to enforce at the II Hague and the London Conference. The 
purpose was later explained again by the First Lord as follows: “The ships are only armed for self-defense, the 
guns are at the stern and should only fire at pursuers. Such armed ships have nothing in common with the ships 
taken over by the Admiralty and transformed into auxiliary cruisers, and the ships are not hijackers or trade 
destroyers. There are only ships that bring provisions to England. They are not allowed to fight with any 
warship, they have to follow ships to surrender, but they should be able to defend themselves against an enemy 
armed merchant ship (1)." 

The guns and ammunition were provided by the Admiralty, and the operating personnel were trained 
by the Navy. The shipping companies bore the costs of exhibiting the guns and the structural changes to the 
ships that this caused. First and foremost, those ships should be armed which mediated the transport of food, 
especially meat and grain, from Canada, Australia and South America to England. In the spring of 1914, 39 
English merchant ships were already armed with guns, and by the end of 1914 the number should be 70. 

The legal admissibility of the English measure was disputed from many quarters, not only in the 
German press. Even in England the opinions of international law teachers were divided; In particular, the legal 
status of the crews of such merchant ships that made use of their weapons during the war was described as 
completely unclear, and the contest was expressed that an armed ship that was not properly placed in naval 
service was outside the framework of international law. For the German Navy it was clear that the armed 
English merchant ship, which claimed the rights of the merchant ship and the warship at the same time, 
recognized neither the duties of the merchant ship nor those of the warship, lacked all the properties that were 
required by the provisions of the Hague Agreement of 18 October 1917 due to the conversion of merchant ships 
into warships (2) the character of a warship; Despite being armed with artillery, they were not part of the state's 
organized naval forces, which is why they were to be regarded as pure merchant ships even during the war. This 
also resulted in the practice of the trade war that the armed 





1) armed merchantman, which cannot be understood as anything other than "auxiliary cruiser". 2) See 
PB. 16.” 
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English merchant ships were unconditionally subject to all internationally recognized compulsory measures 
under the prize law, especially the arrest, search and detention by war and auxiliary war ships (auxiliary 
cruisers) of the belligerents. This was the basis on which the chief of the admiral's staff was based when, in the 
summer of 1914, he issued the order for the conduct of German warships when they encountered armed 
merchant ships in war (1), which was attached to the prize order. 

The German naval authorities had to reckon with the fact that the armored merchant ships, if they 
exceeded the limits set for their activities during the war according to the information of the First Lord, 
represented a considerable danger to the German steamers destined for auxiliary cruisers at the outbreak of war. 
On all trade routes and in all ports in close contact with our shipping, they were in a position at the beginning of 
the war to follow our steamers, before their equipment was made into auxiliary cruisers, and to force the 
completely defenseless to surrender. A single gun was sufficient for this, assuming the ships were moving at the 
same speed. The storage of the artillery and ammunition on board the German steamers destined for auxiliary 
cruisers should have been the least answer the German government gave to the British move, as has already 
been explained elsewhere. 

The armament of the English merchant ships, as far as is known so far, played no special role in the 
cruiser war of the German foreign cruisers and auxiliary cruisers of the first war period (2). In the further course 
of the war it was further developed for the purpose of combating the submarines, which will be discussed 
further when dealing with the submarine trade war. 

Since the mobilization and deployment of the British trade defense took place for the most part before 
the outbreak of the war between Germany and England, I shall briefly touch on the development of things in the 
days before August 4th (3) which - with the mobilization of the British fleet - led to the provision of trade 
defense. 





1) See p. 41. 

2) On October 7th he brought two 8.8 cm = SK. armed German auxiliary cruiser "Kronprinz Wilhelm" 
on the English steamer "La Correntina" with 3500 tons of frozen meat on the voyage from Buenos Aires, which 
was armed with two 12 cm guns, but had no ammunition on board as a result of a coincidence. 

3) Compare also the mobilization of the English fleet in the North Sea, Volume I of the German naval 
war effort. 
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On July 27, the British Admiralty decreed that the reserve forces replenishment crews should remain 
assigned to the ships on which they were embarked when the trial mobilization ended on July 23. To the reserve 
formations, the II. and III. Fleet, also included the cruiser squadrons intended for trade protection (V., IX., X., 
XI, XIL.). The school courses were not reopened, and vacation was no longer granted. The crews of the II. Fleet 
were replenished, the II. and III. Fleet had copies, supplies and ammunition to replenish. The same day (July 
27th) a telegram was sent to all stations abroad that the political situation in Europe did not make war appear 
impossible; The British cruisers were supposed to unobtrusively monitor the ships of the Central Powers 
(shadow), but this telegram was not yet to be entrusted as a "Warning Telegram" - according to the German 
instructions for "imminent danger of war". On July 28th at 5 o’clock the I. (Grand) Fleet received the order to 
go to their war position at Scapa Flow on the morning of the 29th, using the eastern route through the North 
Sea. The V and VII battleship squadrons and the V cruiser squadron, which belonged to the trade defense, were 
to gather in Portland at the same time. After the 1st Fleet set sail 8 o’clock on the morning of 29" (1), the Ist 
Lord of the Admiralty in the Cabinet meeting arranged for the precautionary period to be officially declared, 
and in the afternoon the “Warning Telegram "to all departments of the Navy and Army; the Admiralty chose the 
keyword for the intensified form of readiness by which all measures of security and preparation for war were 
ordered, apart from the complete mobilization, which also required the confiscation of the Civil Naval Reserves. 
On July 31, all units of the 1st and 2nd Fleet were in their war positions or on the way there. 

On August Ist, 3:15 p.m.(?), full mobilization was ordered, including the requisition of supply and 
hospital ships, coal and oil steamers. For the associations of the III. Fleet-specific flag officers were given 
orders to embark, and the radio telegraph stations of the merchant ships were monitored. On the night of August 
1st and 2nd, the navy = reservists were called up after Germany's declaration of war on Russia became known. 
This also made the III. Fleet fully activated again. The mobilization was over on August 3rd at 5 o’clock 





1) All times when depicting the events on the European arena are given in a central European time = 
Greenwich Mean Time + 1 hour.” 
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On the morning of August 4, the Grand Fleet (1) received the order to search the North Sea, as the 
report had arrived at night that the German Navy intended to send a number of trade destroyers into the Atlantic 
before the outbreak of war. On the morning of August 4th, the German merchant ships were detained in the 
English ports. England's ultimatum to Germany was issued at noon, and the Grand Fleet, which had been at sea 
since 9.30 a.m., received news that the ultimatum would expire at midnight and that the "War Telegram" would 
then result already on their blockade position in the northern North Sea, without being able to prevent the only 
German auxiliary cruiser sent at that time, "Kaiser Wilhelm der GroBe", from breaking out of the North Sea on 
August 5th (2). 

On the same day the British cut the five German cables that go from Emden through the channel to 
Vigo, Tenerife and the Azores. 

In the meantime, well before England entered the war, movements of English naval forces in the 
Atlantic to provide trade protection had begun. From the outset, the efforts of the Admiralty had been directed 
to prevent the removal of English ships on the great food transport routes at the outbreak of the war, in order to 
nip in the bud a food panic, for which a certain tendency was noticeable in some parts of the country at an early 
stage. Frequent news about the appearance of German trade destroyers, which in most cases soon turned out to 
be inaccurate, was often immediately followed by the dispatch of English ships, whereby initially a certain, 
according to the principles of the planned English naval warfare, was not intended by the beginning of the war 
in general. The prevailing tension caused the armed forces to be fragmented. So the VI. Cruiser squadron, 
which had to take the place of IV in the Grand Fleet, was completely torn apart before the outbreak of war: the 
armored cruiser "Drake" received the order to bring in the "Carmania" coming from New York; "Leviathan", 
which was initially to be deployed 500 nautical miles west of Fastnet, was dispatched to the Azores, where 
German cruisers and coal ships were reported; "Good Hope" received orders for the sea area south of 
Newfoundland 





1) On the strategic tasks of the Grand fleet, see North Sea, Volume I, p. 229. 
2) See North sea, Volume I, P. 231/232 and Map 32.” 
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to search where - according to reports from the "Lusitania" - German cruisers should threaten the trade routes 
(1). 

The X cruiser squadron, which had left its home ports on August 4th, arrived at the Orkneys with six 
cruisers of the "Edgar" class on August 6th, where it was the task of the Northern Patrol to seal off the North 
Sea from the Atlantic took over in the north and thereby relieved the Grand fleet of the immediate cordon 
service. In the afternoon of August 4th, the XII Cruiser Squadron also went to sea from Plymouth to form the 
Western Patrol in the channel entrance in conjunction with the II French Cruiser Squadron. 

The deployment of the trade defense on the particularly important Mid-Atlantic (zone D) and the 
Finisterre station (zone J), which the V. and IX. Cruiser squadrons were assigned as an area of activity. The V 
cruiser squadron, which belonged to the II. Fleet and was therefore ready for use at an early stage, first appeared 
here, as Rear Admiral Stoddart set sail on July 31st on his flagship "Carnarvon" to Gibraltar with the order to 
wait for further news there and to send one of his ships to the Southeast American waters in support of the 
"Glasgow". The news of the return of the German small cruiser "StraSburg" from the West Indies across the 
Azores determined that his voyage orders were to be changed to follow the trade route to Madeira in order to 
grant protect four important merchant ships expected from the Cape and South America. He met "Strasbourg" 
already in the channel. On August Ist and 2nd, the flagship of the V cruiser squadron "Cumberland" and 
"Cornwall" followed to the mid-Atlantic waters, where the admiral had issued the ordered warning to the 
merchant ships on August 3rd after one of the many consuls of the Alarm messages issued by the Entente 
powers reported two German cruisers (2) near Las Palmas. On the one hand, this news caused "Carnarvon" and 
"Cumberland" to be sent to the Canary Islands, where they landed in Las Palmas on August 8th after searching 
the sea area in vain for German cruisers and bases 





1) According to these and other reports, "Dresden" was valid in front of New York on July 31st, and 
"Lusitania" and "La Lorraine" were also used by German cruisers when they left New York on August 5th in 
the evening, allegedly "Dresden" and " Karlsruhe ". 

2) It should be about the small cruiser "Berlin" and the gunboat "Panther", both of which were at home 
when the war broke out.” 
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Transport of their Morocco troops from Casablanca to France, which was fulfilled by providing the "Cornwall" 
for the period up to August 7th; At this time a French cruiser formation took over the protection of the Morocco 
transports, while a permanent watch was set up on the Moroccan coast by the two French small cruisers 
"Cosmao" and "Caffard" under the command of the British admiral. It was not until August 13 that the fourth 
ship of the V Cruiser Squadron, "Monmouth", arrived at the station; This cruiser, which had had a lengthy 
repair work behind it, was dispatched to the sea area at Pernambuco, which was being used, while the admiral 
himself went to the Cape Verde Islands, which were assigned to him as the main position of his area of activity 
- with Sierra Leone as a coal base. 

Without any major incident, the march of the IX. Cruiser squadron on the Finisterre station ad, the, to 
II. Fleet proper, on August 4, no two first ships, "Vindictive" with Rear Admiral de Robeck on board, and 
"Highflyer" was able to dispatch. The Finisterre station Fall as particularly endangered, since more than 50 
German ships are looking for protection in Spanish and Portuguese ports and it was feared on the English side 
that a larger number of them, with a high probability at least "Goeben" and "Prinz Heinrich" from 
Norddeutschen Lloyd (speed 14.5 nautical miles) to equip as an auxiliary cruiser. While "Highflyer" brought in 
the Dutch steamer "Tubantia" with German gold and German reservists on board, Admiral de Rodeck sent the 
German steamer "Schlesien", which was launched 120 nautical miles from Cape Ortegal, with a prize crew to 
Plymouth. On August Ist, he caused the port authorities in Vigo to confiscate the radio telegraphy stations on 
the steamer "Goeben" and the German cable steamer "Stephan". On August 9th, "Highflyer" reported that the 
Portuguese authorities would not allow the German steamer "Prinz Heinrich" to leave if he had weapons on 
board, and that they had removed the radio telegraphy stations from 26 German ships in the inner harbor (1). At 
the end of the first week of the war there were two more ships, the armored cruiser "Argonaut" and the armored 
cruiser "Sutlej" VII Cruiser Squadron, arrived at his place, and on August 13th he didn't believe any 





1) Here, as in the ports of other "neutral" countries, especially the United States of America, there is a 
thoroughly unilateral, unfriendly neutral act towards the German merchant ships, while nothing is said about 
similar measures towards the ships of the Allied opponents.” 
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he had a station so far in hand that the English and French shipping, which had been returned to the Spanish and 
Portuguese ports, could be released. To secure the Biscaya, the area between the Western Patrol in the channel 
entrance and the Finisterre station, the constant traffic of the cruisers at this station with its coal base at 
Pymouth was sufficient. Since the XI. Cruiser squadrons and the battle cruiser "Invincible" had taken their 
positions in Irish waters, the withdrawal of British trade protection, insofar as it would be carried out by armed 
forces of the Home Fleets in the sea areas of the Atlantic adjacent to the British Isles. A large part of the fact 
that it was able to take effect at the outbreak of the war was undoubtedly attributable to the lead the 
mobilization had gained through the trial mobilization of the fleet that had taken place shortly before, as well as 
to the Admiralty's emphatic implementation of the preparations for war, which was even partially ahead of the 
political development. The moment when the outbreak of war for England even came within the realm of 
possibility. 

In addition to the mobilization of the naval forces designated for trade defense, the British Admiralty 
took a number of decisive measures which were indirectly intended to secure English trade during the period of 
great political tension preceding the war and after the outbreak of the war, according to the one presented in the 
spring of 1914 Report of the "Maintenance of Trade Committee” set up in 1911, the proposal for a state war 
insurance for shipping was accepted by the cabinet in its entirety on August 2nd and punished. In spite of some 
disadvantages that were attached to this system and that had alleged that one Similar suggestions, already given 
by the Royal Commission on supply of food and war material in time of war in 1905, had not followed 
implementation measures, but at the moment when the decision was urgent, the advantages were considered to 
be overwhelming: This enabled the government to prevent excessive increases in insurance premiums for ships 
and cargoes and thus a restriction on shipping and the supply of food and raw materials (1); In addition, by 
refusing to insure shipping on certain trade routes if they considered them too endangered or 





1) The very possibility of a war between Russia and the Central Powers and the resulting stoppage of 
grain supplies from the Black Sea had caused an increase in the price of bread in England.” 
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if their use was not expedient or desirable, they were able to carry out a considerable outbound flight on the 
entire shipping management and use this to transport the in to ensure first and foremost the necessary supply to 
the British ports, but to limit that of the enemy. 

The activities of the "Diversion of Shipping Committee", which, as early as 1911, had also been 
charged with clarifying the question of how, in the event of war, the southern and western ports of Great Britain 
could be prevented from clogging the southern and western ports of Great Britain with incoming goods, would 
also be essential would, if the ships did not decide to call at the North Sea ports because of the dangers 
threatening them in the North Sea. The committee worked in the Admiralty in close connection with the "Trade 
Division" of the War Staff, it delivered according to that of him before the war a daily overview of the situation 
in the individual ports and the possibility of accommodating ships and goods in them; this overview would be 
made available to shipping companies and trading houses. According to Sir J. Corbett's judgment, without this 
addition to the activities of the British Trade Defense Forces through the two drastic measures taken by the 
Admiralty, the British fleet would probably not have been able to maintain the sea trade to the extent necessary 
and to prevent a food panic. 

The effectiveness of British trade defense as a whole, as it may be anticipated here, would be greatly 
influenced in the course of maritime operations by two factors which were of paramount importance in the 
overall framework of British warfare: first, the transport of troops from the British overseas empires and 
colonies after the mother country, the "Imperial Concentration", which, due to the unfavorable course of the 
land war in France, would become an imperative soon after the start of the war; secondly, however, due to the 
undertakings against the German overseas conditions, a subcommittee of the "Committee of Imperial Defense" 
from representatives of the Admiralty, the war, colonial and foreign 





Shipments in North American ports ceased as early as July 30, 1914, and on August 3, numerous ships laden 
with grain could not leave for England, since insurance was only possible at enormous rates. Before the 
government adopted state insurance, there were already signs that the stagnation of imports, the soaring prices 
and the hamstring of food would in a short time cause a serious emergency among the poorer population. 
(According to Fayle, Seaborne Trade.)”* 
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Office and the Office for India, headed by Admiral Sir H. Jatffon, was charged with working out proposals for 
joint naval and army operations that could have a decisive impact on the outcome of the war. This committee 
established the following basic skills: 

1. There must be no fragmentation of the issue in favor of undertakings which could impair the 
concentration of forces in the main theater of war and the safety of the great trade routes. 

2. All undertakings for the conquest of enemy overseas property constitute a violation of the basic 
tenets of naval warfare as long as the British naval forces have not achieved effective naval control in all sea 
areas. No operational goal can therefore justify that which cannot be achieved by the local armed forces, and the 
success achieved in this way can have a lasting effect on the course of the war, provided it does not contribute 
to the rule of the British fleet over the maritime routes. As long as the undertakings stay within these limits, they 
serve to concentrate the punishment on the decisive scene and encourage it by keeping open the maritime trade 
in the river and the lines of communication between the motherland and the overseas empires. Without these 
preconditions, unhindered concentration on the main theater of war is not possible. 

The main objects of overseas operations were therefore designated by the committee as the enemy coal 
bases and intelligence centers, without whose confiscation the final expulsion of enemy trade destroyers from 
the sea would be very difficult and time-consuming. The undertakings against these objects should primarily 
aim at securing the sea connections, not on the other hand at territorial expansion. The conquest of Tsingtau was 
initially out of the question for England for lack of sufficient means. In South West Africa the inspection of the 
Liideritz bay and the confiscation of the radio large telegraphy station in Windhoek, in East Africa the 
destruction of the radio station in Dar es Salaam came into consideration. An expedition to South West Africa 
to occupy the Liideritz Bay required too many troops; Whether and when an attack on Dar es Salaam could be 
made possible depended on the sea situation in the Indian Ocean and on the amount of armed forces that India 
could make available after completing its other tasks. 
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A point that was particularly important for German communications in the Atlantic, the destruction of 
which had to be given great importance by the British, was the large radio telegraphy station Kamina in Togo, 
which was in direct communication with the large station Nauen and on the one hand the German West African 
possessions with news on the other hand, through the German cable from Monrovia to Pernambuco, it also had 
a connection to the South American communications network. The local troops from Sierra Leone and the Gold 
Coast were sufficient for an operation against Kamina. It was also believed that an expedition against 
Cameroon, in particular to occupy the its port of Duala, in which it was possible to equip several Woermann 
steamers as trade destroyers, and to confiscate the radio station in Duala with the local troops from Nigeria with 
some reinforcement. In the Pacific, the occupation of the main port of New Pomerania, Rabaul, envisaged by 
Australian groups in order to gain a base for further operations against the cable and radio telegraph stations of 
Yap on the West Carolines, Nauru south of the Marshall Islands and Angaur on the Palau Islands, while the 
conquest of Deutsch = New Guinea provisionally considered to be outside of the established guidelines. The 
occupation of Apia on the Samoa Islands was assigned to New Zealand groups. 

The principle set up by the committee under the leadership of Admiral Jackson, that all overseas 
operations had to serve primarily to secure the sea connections, after a short time faded more and more into the 
background compared to the endeavor to use enemy overseas property to the greatest possible extent as a 
bargaining chip take control of the enemy’s territorial conquests on mainland Europe. The resulting expansion 
of the British overseas expeditions with the high demands placed on the British naval forces by securing the 
enormous troop transports from the imperial states and colonies to the main theater of war, resulted in an ever 
increasing deviation from the originally highlighted ones the experience of naval war history confirmed 
principles in their correctness; as a result, in the course of operations, the implementation of an effective trade 
defense was often extremely difficult and the safety of the sea trade routes impaired, which occasionally gave 
rise to pronounced failures.” 
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At the end of June 1914, under the leadership of the chief of the cruiser squadron, 
Vizeadmirals Graf v. Spee, the two armored cruisers of the formation (1), "Scharnhorst", 
Kapitan z. See Felix. Schultz, and "Gneisenau", Kapitan z. See Maerker, started a trip to the 
South Seas (2), which was to lead him across the Marianas and Carolines to Samoa; A visit 
to the Fiji Islands, the German island of Bougainville and the Bismarck Archipelago was 
planned for the return journey, from where Tsingtau was to be reached again at the end of 
September. The supply of coal and supplies during the voyage was entrusted to the 
squadron's accompanying steamer "Titania", Kapitaénleutnant d. R. Vogt, chartered coal 
steamer, for the first part of the voyage to the Japanese steamer "Fukoku Maru", which 
carries 6000 tons of coal had left Tsingtau on June 18 to meet the squadron on the island of 
Truk (middle Karolinen), and the German fighter "Elsbeth", who was to follow later. Of the 
three small cruisers in the squadron, "Niirnberg" Kapitan z. See Karl v. Schoenberg, who had 
represented German interests on the west coast of Mexico since the end of 1913, was 
commissioned to go to Samoa via Honolulu after being replaced by "Leipzig", where she was 
to join the armored cruisers. "Leipzig", Fregattenkapitain Haun, was Set sail from Tsingtau on 
June 7th to take over the service at the Mexican coast of "Nuremberg". "Emden" remained 
behind as a few cruiser at the East Asian station; their commander, Fregattenkapitén Karl v. 
Miiller, was entrusted with the service of the "senior officer" of the station, who, in the event 
of mobilization while the squadron chief was absent, has a very important role in regulating 
the supplies for the squadron, in supplying the squadron command with remedies and thus in 
general for the initiation of the operations. 





1) The composition of the cruiser squadron see insert 1, table I. 
2) See the section of the war marches of the cruiser squadron in Appendix 4.”° 
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"Emden" was supposed to go on July 8th from Tsingtau to Shanghai, later to Hankau. Your 
connection with the squadron chief on "Scharnhorst" was through the radio stations from 
Tsingtau and Yap as well as through the cable from Shanghai to Yap, when the squadron 
marched on South secured by the new radio stations of the South Seas, Nauru and Apia. 

The station vehicles of the East Asian station, which were assigned to the chief of the 
cruiser squadron, were distributed as follows at that time: Gunboat "Jaguar", 
Korvettenkapitin Liiring, was on the Yangtze, "Luchs", Korvettenkapitén Thierichens, in 
Shanghai, "Tiger", Korvettenkapitén von Bodecker, in Tsingtau, where "Iltis", 
Korvettenkapitin Fritz Sachsse, was staying for repairs. Of the river gunboats, "Tsingtau", 
Kapiténleutnant von Moeller, was on the west river, while "Vaterland", Oberleutnant z.S. 
Drefler and "Otter", Kapitaénleutnant Seuffert, were on the upper Yangtze. The torpedo boat 
"S 90", Kapitaénleutnant Brunner, had the task of carrying out a voyage in the Gulf of Pechili. 
On the station ships of the Australian station, which the chief of the cruiser squadron had to 
dispose of in the event of war, "Geier", Korvettenkapitaén Carl Grabhof, should arrive in 
Singapore on July 25th, while "Cormoran", Korvettenkapitén Zuckschwrdt, carried out a 
basic repair in Tsingtau and the survey ship "Planet", Korvettenkapitéin Oswald Collmann, 
was in New Pomerania. 

The news of the murder in Sarajevo reached Tsingtau on June 29, 1914, from where it 
was passed on to the flagship by "Emden". At that time, "Scharnhorst" was on the verge of a 
trip for the South Seas; In Truk (middle Carolines) they united on July 7th with "Gneisenau", 
who had carried out the march to this island separately from the flagship. During these days 
"Titania" led the squadron to the coal steamer "Fukoku Maru". 

The first news of the escalation of the political situation, which would become 
apparent at the beginning of July 1914, was received by the chief of the cruiser squadron on 
July 7th in the roadstead of Truk through a telegram from the Admiral's staff sent over the 
cable and the radio stations from Yap: “Political situation not perfect, wait for development 
in Truk or Ponape. Clarity is to be expected in eight to ten days. "On July 9th the telegraphic 
message followed that" a warlike involvement between Austria and Serbia would be possible 
and the involvement of the Triple Alliance would not be ruled out." The French armored 
cruiser "Montcalm" left Callao on June 24th and arrived in Tahiti on July 10th while”’ 
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the armored cruiser "Dupleix" was in Japanese waters. In response to the first telegram, the 
squadron chief decided to extend the stay in Truk for the time being. At the same time he 
ordered "Emden" and "Tiger", who were about to set off from Tsingtau to the Yangtze, to 
remain in Tsingtau so that if the tension worsened, the commander of the "Emden" could 
carry out his duties as the station's senior officer. On July 11th another telegram arrived at 
"Scharnhorst", which said: "England probably opponents (1), if war breaks out; otherwise 
situation unchanged. English China squadron in Hakodate and Vladivostok." On July 15, the 
German armored cruisers set sail with "Titania" and "Fukoku Maru" to Ponape (East 
Karolinen), where they anchored on July 17. If the tension was released peacefully, the 
journey to Samoa could be resumed from here with the least possible loss of time. On the 
other hand, in order to be able to concentrate the dispute in East Asia more easily in the event 
of serious entanglements, the squadron chief recommended on July 19 to the commander of 
the "Emden" to pull the gunboat "Jaguar" from Hankau to Shanghai and the "Luchs" from 
Shanghai to Tsingtau, if that River gunboat "Vaterland" would be available as a stationary 
for Hankau. Kapitén v. Miiller therefore ordered the replacement of the "Jaguar" by 
"Vaterland" in Hankau, the trip of the "Jaguar" to Shanghai to carry out the necessary repairs 
and the departure of the "Luchs" from Shanghai to Tsingtau as soon as the "Jaguar" was 
ready to sail again again would be made. 

On July 25th, the admiral's staff wired the cruiser squadron: “Austria-Hungary 
received a note from Serbia on July 23rd, development cannot yet be overlooked; Wait for 
developments in Ponape. On July 26th the telegram reached the squadron command. The day 
before the overstimulation of the Austrian ultimatum to Serbia had become known in 
Tsingtau; thereupon the commander of the "Emden" ordered the repair of the "Jaguar" to be 
accelerated in Shanghai and obtained information from the consulates about the distribution 
of warships from foreign nations on the East Asian station. The Russian cruisers "Askold" 
and "Schemchug" as well as some Russian torpedo boat destroyers were discovered in 
Vladivostok, where the French armored cruiser "Dupleix" was expected at the beginning of 
August 





1) This telegram proves that the highest naval authorities, in contrast to the political 
leadership of the Reich, had the right feeling for the uniqueness of the politics of the situation 
from the start.”* 
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English armed forces returning from Siberian and Japanese ports, including the flagship 
"Minotaur", will be closed in Weihaiwei. The Austro-Hungarian cruiser "Kaiserin Elisabeth" 
arrived in Tsingtau on July 22nd. 

On July 27th the political situation was more unfavorable; a telegram from the 
Admiral's staff to the chief of the cruiser squadron said: “Diplomatic relations between 
Austria Hungary and Serbia are broken off. Russia friendly for Serbian people, political 
tension between two and three alliances possible. Samoa trip must probably be broken off. 
Wait for more in the vicinity of Yap first. "Niirnberg" has received orders to go on to 
Tsingtau, left more to you." A similar telegram with the addition: "It can be assumed that 
England will maintain a wait-and-see attitude," the commandant of the "Emden" and the 
ships abroad alone received - as the first message about the escalation of the political 
situation directly from the Admiral's staff. Kapitan v. Miiller therefore ordered that "Luchs" 
from Shanghai and "S 90" from Tschifu be accelerated to Tsingtau, and stated that of the 
English, Russian and French ships in Japanese ports only the English small cruiser 
"Newcastle" in Nagasaki was cleared for Departure, as well as the French armored cruiser 
"Dupleix." Were in Hakodate. From now on he continuously wired his own orders and the 
news about the distribution of the foreign forces to the command of the cruiser squadron. 
Graf Spee did not agree with the instruction given by the naval admiral's staff to the small 
cruiser "Niirnberg" that the cruiser should arrive on July 27th from Honolulu and continue to 
Tsingtau. If "Niirnberg" carried out this order, she would - after traveling 3400 nautical miles 
- stand in front of Yokohama on around August 9th, where she had to take coal. It did not 
seem impossible that England and Japan would be hostile at this time. The march from 
Honolulu to Ponape, on the other hand, was only about 2,750 nautical miles, maturity seemed 
more certain, there was enough coal stored in Ponape. If the cruiser squadron were no longer 
there when the "Niirnberg" arrived, so both would still be within the radio range of Yap. On 
the basis of these considerations, the squadron chief wired the admiral staff on July 27th: "I 
have serious reservations about the trip "Nuremberg" to Tsingtau via Japan. Ponape coal 
storage facility 600 tons. Request "Nuremberg", give order to Ponape to go .... At night I 
have a secure connection with Yap. Advertise Ponape to stay for the time being. " At the 
same time, "Emden" would be instructed to send the second coal steamer "Elsbeth" destined 
for the South Sea voyage, which was expected in Tsingtau on July 29, to Yap first, where he 
should await further orders.” 
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A telegram received in the evening from the Admiral's staff judged the days more calmly (1): 
"It seems that England wants to mediate, France is afraid of war, Russia is still undecided 
(2)." The request of Count von Spee, "Nuremberg" from Directing Honolulu to Ponape 
instead of Tsingtau was immediately followed by the admiral's staff, and on July 29th both 
the squadron commander and "Emden" were informed that "Nirnberg" had left Honolulu on 
the 27th and on about August 5th in Ponape would be expected. What was important was a 
telegram from the Admiralty that the movements of the armored cruisers had not been 
published since July 7th. On July 29th, the torpedo boat "S 90" and on the 30th also the 
gunboat "Luchs" arrived in Tsingtau, so that now of the station vehicles of the East Asian 
station - apart from the river gunboats - only the gunboat "Jaguar" outside of Tsingtau, in 
Shanghai "Vulture," who had arrived in Singapore on July 25th, had received instructions 
from the Admiralty to go to Yap immediately and seek communication with the cruiser 
squadron; he had left Singapore on July 29th, initially to go to Batavia. 





1) From the telegram traffic between the Admiral's staff and the cruiser squadron it is 
clear how inaccurate the claim is that Germany was working towards the unleashing of the 
world war. From it, as well as from the manner in which preparations were carried out in the 
event of the outbreak of war, it is clear that there was a complete lack of a will to go to war 
on the German side. For example, the commander of the "Jaguar" writes, Korvettenkapitan 
Liring: "I stayed on the" Jaguar "until immediately before the outbreak of war without any 
news of the seriousness of the political situation. Otherwise, I would not have been so urgent 
to repair the leak on the bow, which was sealed with on-board means, in Shanghai. Since 
there was no indication of the seriousness of the situation from "Emden", and I was even 
allowed to visit an English dock, I had to assume that on the official side the situation would 
not be judged as seriously as it appeared to be according to the press. Last year, lying in front 
of Hankau, I had received precise reconnaissance from the cruiser squadron due to the much 
lower tension ..... My optimism would be strengthened by the fact that the Consulate General 
had no news of any serious political involvement from Berlin. The consul general had gone 
to Tsingtau to relax in the last days of July." 

2) A telegram of this kind at a time when war was imminent could only serve the 
purpose of informing the chief of the cruiser squadron that it was appropriate to take any 
action which, given the generally tense situation, might be politically questionable, to avoid. 
On the other hand, this telegram also shows the optimism that still prevailed in the Reich 
leadership in Berlin at that time.*° 
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On July 30, the situation worsened: The Admiral's staff received the telegram in 
Tsingtau and Ponape: “Relations between the two and three alliances are tense. England's 
attitude waiting. "On the night of July 30th to 31st, the news followed:" War has broken out 
between Austria Hungary and Serbia, political tension has broken out between the Triple 
Alliance and Great Britain, France, Russia. Last news from English China Squadron: 
Weihaiwei. " For the Tsingtau Fortress, the instruction "Take security measures" was issued 
at the same time. During July 31, the following further communications were received from 
the Admiral's staff on "Emden" and "Scharnhorst": 

"The situation is serious, urges a decision in the short term"; 

“News organization will be made mobile with the departure of this command. There 
are two things in the reliability of Italy's loyalty to the alliance "; 

“The Reich's Marine Office approves the immediate shipment of 10,000 tons of coal 
from the Tsingtau = warehouse for cruiser squadrons. Germany's merchant shipping is 
warned July 30th. " 

When news of the political tension arrived, the commander of the "Emden" instructed 
the "Jaguar" to accelerate from Shanghai to Tsingtau, to call at the river gunboat "Tsingtau", 
Canton, and "Otter" to go from the upper Yangtze to Hankau, with it they were in the places 
where they had to lay up when the tension worsened. The survey ship "Planet" in Rabaul 
received instructions from the squadron command to go to Yap au as soon as possible in 
order to protect the radio telegraphy and cable station there with its personnel in the event of 
war. Early on August Ist the squadron command as well as "Emden", which had been at sea 
since July 31st, received the message from the Admiral's staff: "Threat of war Great Britain, 
France, Russia. Confederate Austria Hungary, probably Italy. "The message would be 
transmitted from" Scharnhorst "to" Geier "and" Planet "as well as to" Niirnberg ", which 
reported by radio telegram for the first time on August 2nd; the governors also received 
German New Guinea and Samoa and the district office in Yap knowledge. The transmission 
to the gunboats and river gunboats of the East Asian station and to the stages was taken over 
by the Tsingtau stage, which has now come into operation. The warning of merchant 
shipping in East Asia and the South Seas was carried out by the large radio stations. The 
items to be disembarked according to the clear ship regulations - official inventory as well as 
private items - would be stored in the sheds of the Jaluit = society on the island of Langar.*! 
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Early on August 2, Tsingtau reported that the English squadron had set sail from Weihaiwei 
on August | at 3 a.m. on a supposedly southern course. On August Ist the mobilization of the 
army and navy is ordered; first mobilization day is August 2nd. The outbreak of war is 
imminent. Opponent first of all Russia. France, Great Britain not yet decided. "On the night 
of August 2nd to 3rd, a telegram said:" Hostilities are opened against Russia. War broke out 
against France. Hostilities are not expected to begin until August 3rd. Great Britain hostile, 
Italy neutral." The following night the admiral's staff warned: "Be prepared for hostile 
actions on the part of the English naval forces" The news of the declaration of war on France, 
dated August 3, which reached "Emden" in the same way, did not reach the squadron 
command until the afternoon of the 4th;: “War has broken out against France. Great Britain's 
declaration of war on Germany will probably take place on August 3rd. "Of importance for 
the decisions to be made by the squadron chief was the message received on August 5th:" 
Chile benevolently neutral. Japan neutral in the event that no attack was made against 
English territory in East Asia." In the afternoon, it was followed by serious news: "England 
declared war on Germany on August 4th." 

"Niirmberg" arrived in Ponape early on August 6th, and after replenishing the coal 
stock of this cruiser from the steamer "Fukoku Maru", which was then released to Samoa 
according to the peace travel plan in order not to reveal the location of the squadron 
prematurely, left "Scharnhorst", "Gneisenau", "Niirmberg" and "Titania", which were 
converted into an auxiliary warship under the war flag, went to Pagan (Mariana Islands) by 
Sea (1) when it got dark. With its favorable central location to the East Asian station area - it 
is roughly equidistant from Hakodate (Northern Japan), Tsingtau, Shanghai, Amoy, Manila, 
Celebes - this island was intended as the main meeting point for the coal steamers (2) and 
auxiliary cruisers used by the East Asian Stages were to be sent and their arrival in Pagan 
could be expected from August 10th. The journey would be arranged with the holding of 
shooting and combat exercises so that Pagan could be reached early on August 11th. 





1 See the overview maps booklet (Appendix 6), Map 1. 
2) See text sketch on page 98.°” 
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2. The plan of operations. 


On the basis of the considerations given in Section II (1), which occurred in the years 
of the command of Vice Admiral Graf v. Spee had been the subject of a lively exchange of 
views between the latter and the chief of the Admiralty's staff from 1912 to 1914, the 
squadron chief had revised the mobilization regulations for the cruiser squadron in the spring 
of 1914 following the emperor's operational order for the foreign ships and the explanations 
of the chief of the admiral's staff on this order. In the event of war (C) against England or a 
coalition with the participation of England, he had issued the following guidelines (2): 


1. Anticipated behavior of the opponent. 


The enemy’s aim is to destroy and bind the German armed forces, cutting off all coal 
supplies through violence and through political and commercial influence in neutral 
countries. Until the cruiser squadron has been rendered harmless, the enemy may only divide 
his armed forces to such an extent that each group operating independently can cope with the 
combined German cruiser squadron. At the present (early 1914) deployment, a maximum of 
three groups will be possible. The monitoring of the neutral ports, which are mistaken as 
sources of supply for the German naval forces, will only be able to be carried out by 
relatively weak armed forces. A violent attack on Tsingtau at the beginning of the war is 
unlikely due to insufficient strength. An offensive cruiser war against German trade is 
unnecessary, since it has to stop by itself. A rapid and sustained offensive against the cruiser 
squadron, which is at sea and does not take advantage of mobility, is necessary, because 
otherwise the English sea trade in the entire area of operations will be constantly disturbed 
and damaged. 


2. Intended Operations. 


Since all supplies from neutral ports are uncertain, the supplies necessary for the 
operation must first be brought out of Tsingtau. This can only be done with the help of the 
cruiser squadron, which is not allowed to lock itself in Tsingtau prematurely and be 
paralyzed. The cruisers must therefore go to sea fully equipped when there is a threat of war 
and then, by attacking enemy trade and the surveillance forces in front of neutral ports, 





1) See page 30 ff. 2) Paragraphs 1 and 2 of the guidelines are reproduced verbatim 
here; the content of paragraphs 3 to 11 has only been added.** 
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withdraw so many enemy forces from Tsingtau that access to Tsingtau can be opened by a 
violent attack on all available forces. The operations that are to go further are set up in 
accordance with the available coal supply at sea so that there is always enough coal in 
reserve for the return march to Tsingtau. The trade routes near Japan, the Gulf of Pechili, 
Yangtze estuary, Hong Kong, Matakka road and unfortified trading ports in the English 
colonial area are promising points of attack; in the second place Australia and India. 


3. Assembly points for the coal steamers 


were fixed in the various parts of the East Asian station area in such a way that the coal ships 
had to collect at the relevant points on an auxiliary ship equipped with spark telegraphy. 


4. Supply. 


The coal supply was to be carried out through the stages Tsingtau (1), China, Japan, 
Batavia and Manila on the basis of the agreements made, and every possible amount of coal 
was to be sent. If necessary, the support of the stages Northwest = and Southwest = America 
could be used. 


5. News. 

Tsingtau and Yap were designated as the main intelligence hubs; from there 
forwarding by radio telegraphy and cable, in the event of the destruction of the radio 
telegraphy. and cable station Yap, the news was to be routed in another way in the southern 
station area. 

6. The big gunboats 
(“Iltis", "Jaguar," "Luchs," "Tiger") should try to reach Tsingtau, otherwise try to join the 
auxiliary ships in order to equip auxiliary cruisers. The gunboats detained in the Yangtze 
with no hope of getting out had to try to send their crew to Tsingtau by land, except for a 
watch detachment. 


7. The torpedo boats 


were intended for the defense of Tsingtau. 





1) In Tsingtau, the cruiser squadron had a coal store of around 15,000 tons.*# 
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8. The river gunboats 


"Tsingtau" in the south, "Vaterland" "Otter" on the Yangtze had to hold up, send their crews 
by land to Tsingtau or bring them to the cruiser squadron by auxiliary ships. 


9. Auxiliary cruiser. 


Steamers suitable as auxiliary cruisers should go to Tsingtau or a meeting point in the 
northern part of the station area. The decision about their equipment and use - whether first to 
support the coal supply of the cruiser squadron or immediately for the cruiser war - should be 
taken depending on the location. 


10. Australian station. 


Survey ship "Planet" was supposed to try to reach Yap with the crews of the depth 
finding boats, for the defense of which ships and crew had to be fully deployed. The other 
two station ships, "Geier" and "Cormoran", had, if possible, equip auxiliary cruisers and for 
this purpose to look for connection to the auxiliary ships of the cruiser squadron at the 
assembly points provided for them. The auxiliary ships provided by them themselves had to 
be directed there. On the way there was the opportunity to take advantage of the cruiser war. 


11. West American station. 


The squadron's cruiser stationed there had orders to go to East Asia as soon as it had 
secured the coal supply. He was supposed to keep a coal steamer with him all the time and, to 
be on the safe side, let other coal steamer follow in stages. 


In summary, the mobilization regulations were based on the following operational 
intentions: 

Waging trade wars at favorable points of attack in the East Asian station area, in later 
stages possibly also in Australian and Indian waters, if the coal supply appeared to be assured 
there; Supply of the cruiser squadron initially from the resources of Tsingtau, avoiding the 
confinement of the squadron in Tsingtau; Only under particularly favorable conditions 
Immediate attack on the naval forces that were absent in order to achieve naval supremacy in 
East Asia. In the event of a war against Japan, it was planned to relocate the war activities of 
the cruiser squadron from the East Asian station to more distant sea areas.*° 
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In the event of a war against France and Russia only, which was encouraged as 
improbable, the destruction or detention of the French naval forces was designated as the 
most important goal in order to prevent them from harming German trade. Should this not be 
achieved, then the damage to the coast of Indo-China was considered, in order to draw the 
French naval forces closer to them and from German trade. 

The order that Count v. Spee had given the commandant of the "Emden", 
Fregattenkapitaén Karl von Miiller, as the station's senior officer in the event of war, before 
the start of the South Sea voyage on June 7th. This order read: 

"1. In the event of tension or an uncertain political situation, the cruisers (Large) in 
the South Seas will endeavor to collect and advance in the direction of Tsingtau to develop a 
secure coal supply for further operations. 

2. The coal quantities required for this advance (at least one full replenishment for 
each ship) are primarily to be ensured. "Emden" is supposed to support the bringing out of 
the coal steamers from Tsingtau, but is not allowed to have them set in Tsingtau, 

3. These coal steamers are to go to the island of Pagan (Mariana Islands), where, if 
they arrive later than the majority, they will find give further orders. 

4. "Emden" then seeks connection with the majority. 

5. For the further preparations on the East Asian coast, the intended operations, use of 
the gunboats, etc., the newly given mobilization = Overview for the individual cases of war 
will be applied mutatis mutandis. 

In addition to the coal quantities mentioned under 2., the coal steamers necessary for 
later operations are to be brought out of Tsingtau and the neutral harbors as quickly as 
possible and first to be directed to the assembly points, as provided in the mobilization 
overviews. 

6. Communication with the majority via the radio telegraph stations Yap and Nauru, 
later via Tsingtau." 

The considerations that the squadron chief made when the political situation came to 
a head and that he made with his own hand under the heading “in the dim and distant past, 
until the situation appeared questionable, moved in the same direction. 7.7. to 27.7." recorded 
in the war diary at the end of J uly:*° 
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"As the situation worsened, I had to provide a plan for the various cases and came to 
the following decision: 

In case of war B (against France and Russia), when England's neutrality is assured, 
work can be carried out according to the previous plan (1). Compared to the existing 
opposing armed forces, success can be counted on. 

In case of war B and C (against France, Russia and England), without complications 
from Japan, trade war is possible as long as coal stocks last, but it is only in view of the fact 
that the Australian issue (2) is apparently planned to be brought up possible for a short time. 
If Japan makes demands that the alliance with England is not brought into effect by being 
morally compelled to do so, this would have to make the plan to wage cruiser warfare in East 
Asian waters impossible. In this case, I therefore intend to behave in a manner similar to that 
in a war in which Japan is a direct opponent and for which it is planned to leave East Asia. 
Keeping the cruiser squadron together, including the auxiliary cruisers, is a very difficult, if 
not impossible, condition for the coal supply. Therefore, a division must be considered in 
which various trade routes are threatened, and the armored cruisers should remain hidden for 
as long as possible so that the enemy is forced to always reckon with them and, accordingly, 
to detach even strong armed forces. 

In case of war C (against England), if Japan stipulates conditions, the cruiser 
squadron will best go with the bulk to the west coast of America, because the coal supply is 
safest there and the squadron can probably hold out there the longest. The stay in the Indian 
Ocean with coal supply from Dutch = India is far too unsafe on the other hand. 

According to the operational orders, the selection of opposing armed forces is only 
possible if we are superior." 

According to the above, the final decisions of the squadron commander were 
primarily dependent on the manner in which the mobilization-based coal supply would work 
at the outbreak of war, as well as 





1) ie. primarily attack on the French naval forces. 

2) A telegram arriving on "Scharnhorst" on August 2nd, which was based on an 
inquiry at the Consulate General in Sydney, seemed to confirm this approach by stating that 
in the event of war the flagship "Australia" and three cruisers from the Australian fleet would 
patrol the Australian and China stations.*” 
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of the solution of the questions: Will England take part in the war? What will be the attitude 
of Japan; there will be certain conditions tie in with the observation of neutrality, or even 
become active on it Participate in wars? 

With regard to the coal supply, Graf Spee initially believed he should rely mainly on 
the resources of Tsingtau and the northern station area; he emphasized in correspondence 
with the domestic authorities repeated the difficulties of coal supply when relocating the 
cruiser war to the southern waters of East Asia. Because he had little confidence in the 
secrecy of those in peace designated cruiser equipment positions. The loss of the coal supply 
in the Dutch = Indian waters, which is partly due to the caused by concern about English = 
Japanese violence fearful attitude attributed to the government Dutch = India should agree 
with him on this point. Carrying out the coal supply, as they are according to the orders of the 
squadron command, the Commander of the "Emden" and the individual stages took place in 
the representation of the mobilization of the East Asian station in context are portrayed. Your 
result was as anticipated here, on the whole cheaper than the squadron command believed 
had to be allowed to accept. For assessing the consumption of coal the ships of the cruiser 
squadron with which Graf Spee die Crossed the South Seas, and the "Dresden" that joined 
him in October 1914, the table below provides a guide (1). 

It was difficult for the chief of the cruiser squadron to lay down his plan of operations 
by the uncertainty he found with regard to the position of England up to August 5th. If only 
France and Russia were to be expected as opponents, then planned he first made an advance 
to the coast of French = Indo = China the Palau = islands, as can be seen from an exchange of 
telegrams with "Emden". The commander of this cruiser had arrived on July 30th of the 
telegram about the outbreak of political tension radioed between the two and three alliance to 
the squadron chief: "I intend to as soon as news of the imminent danger of war between 
Germany and France = Russia arrives to order coal supply, 





1) In many cases, the individual figures no longer apply to wartime been fine; they 
will be as a result of the deterioration in the condition of the machines and boiler as well as 
over time due to the growth of vegetation on the ship's floors have put less favorably. That 
was the radius of action of the turbine cruiser in October 1914, "Dresden" was only 2,400 
nautical miles with economic voyage.*® 
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Page 74 IV. The cruiser squadron. 
ship Coal Cruising | Coal consumption | Coal supply 
stock speed in | in tons for is enough 
including | nautical | for 100 Days | Nautical 
payload | miles a day Nm. miles 
in tons 
,scharnhorst" 2000 10( 93 38,7 21,5 | 5168 
March 
speed) 
15 204 56,7 9,8 3513 
20 432 90,0 4,6 2222 
»Gneisenau" .... | 1924 10 84 35,0 22,9 | 5496 
15 188 52,2 10,2. | 3685 
20 412 85,8 4,6 2242 
Leipzig" 822 10 40 16,6 20,6 | 4952 
15 82 22,7 10,1 | 3626 
20 196 40,8 4,2 2014 
,Niimnberg" ..... | 850 10 45 18,8 18,9 | 4531 
15 96 26,7 8,9 3186 
20 165 34,4 5,2 2472 
»resden" 850 10 59 24,7 14,3 | 3441 
15 96 26,8 8,8 3175 
20 200 41,7 43 2040 





























Directing commercial steamers and going to sea. Proposals taking into account the location 
of foreign warships, "Emden" advance south after the outbreak of war, damage enemy trade, 
alarm French = Indo = China, contaminate Saigon with mines; then seek connection with 
cruiser squadrons. " Thereupon the squadron chief decided on July 31: “In the event of war B 
(1) intend to advance westward. Bring out "Emden" coal steamer with a full replenishment 
for each ship and direct to Korror (Palau = islands) instead of Pagan. Even seek connection to 
cruiser squadrons without mines. In the event of war C (2) proceed according to the order of 
June 7th (3)." 

On August 2nd, Graf Spee wrote in a war diary on the case of England's participation 
in the war, without complications from Japan: “In the event of war C, the general plan 
assumed is an advance to the Malacca Strait; Depending on the further development of the 
whole situation, it can then be changed later. "The Palau Islands were planned as the first 
stage on the march there, as well as for the march to French = Indo = China. On August 4th 





1) Only against France and Russia. 
2) If England is involved. 
3) See Page 71.*” 
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says the war diary: “Uncertainty as to whether England is an enemy would severely paralyze 
action from Palau onwards; an advance on the Malacca Strait would be fruitless, and it would 
mean a loss of time and coal if England were still reluctant to arrive there. As long as 
England remains that, his interests will have to be spared very gently; Nevertheless, there 
will always be the possibility that it will suddenly stab us in the back for political reasons. 
"Graf Spee adds with his own hand:" Under these circumstances, an operation against 
Cochinchina is not yet advisable. For the time being I have to keep the squadron hidden." 

The telegram that arrived on August 5th brought a new moment to the deliberations 
of the squadron command (1) arriving on August 5th that Japan would remain neutral (2) in 
the event that no attack were directed against English territory in East Asia. "The reinsurance 
that England has taken out with Japan for her East Asian territories prohibits the planned 
advance against Malacca, so that Japan is not drawn against Tsingtau," the war diary says of 
this new turn. Count Spee telegraphed the change to the previous agreement on August Sth 
via Yap to the admiral's staff: “With regard to Japanese conditions of neutrality, I think it is 
necessary, in the event of a war with England, provided that the coal supply possible, the 
East Asian station is closed left and either to wage cruiser warfare in the Indian Ocean or to 
seek union with their homeland around South America. 





1) See page 67. 

2) The following incident is indicative of Japan's position at the outbreak of war, 
which was discussed by the Shanghai stage officer: “Shortly after receiving the telegram on 
the conditions on which Japan made her neutrality dependent, I received news from Swatau 
or Amoy that A radio message from the "Chino Maru", the Japanese steamer that brought 
German reservists from Canton and Hong Kong via Formosa to Shanghai for onward 
transport to Tsingtau, received the following content: "The Japanese Consul General in Hong 
Kong has instructed us to inform that, if Japan, the Neutrality declares that the Germans on 
board are to be taken off board in Kelung and interned." The telegram had come in open 
English to the Japanese authorities in Kelung (Formosca). However, this was concerned 
about getting the Germans off board. On the continuation of the voyage, the steamer, which 
was slowing down the road to Shanghai, tried to call the English warships collecting to Hong 
Kong by radio telegraphy. However, they had no time because, given the uncertainty about 
the whereabouts of the cruiser squadron, they were anxious to reach the safe collection port 
of Hong Kong. "The Shanghai stage officer believed he had to conclude from this incident 
that Japan would attack Tsingtau sooner or later.”° 
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In this case I ask you to initiate coal supply in Chile. "This extremely important telegram, 
which was picked up on August 5th at 10 Uhr 37 minutes in the afternoon from the Yap radio 
station, did not reach its destination any more than did one from the Admiral's staff to the 
cruiser squadron for the same reason posted on August 12: "If Japan makes neutrality 
dependent on no hostilities in East Asia, try to shift cruiser warfare." The squadron command 
learned about the interruption of the German Emden - Azores cable on August 5th via Guam 
on August 6th. 

The chief of staff of the cruiser squadron, captain z. See Fielitz, wrote on August 6th 
about the new plan: “For the cruiser war in the Indian Ocean, the area west of Colombo to 
Aden comes into consideration, where the East Asian and Australian lines (meat supply for 
England) converge; otherwise the Australian coast. The English march southwards (on 
August 4th, French armored cruisers "Dupleix" with a torpedo boat were at Fuischau, 
heading south, 50 nautical miles behind the English cruisers "Minotaur", "Hampshire", 
"Yarmouth", "Newcastle" ", one gunboat and four torpedo boats reported) suggests that they 
suspect such considerations with us and are going south to unite with the Australian squadron 
and divert our way. The best thing for them would be to give us as many of us as possible to 
hold the station or even to crowd into Tsingtau; shipping would then be unmolested as soon 
as "Konigsberg" is done." Graf Spee comments on this shortly before the squadron's 
departure for Pagan: "A final plan can only be drawn up after a survey of the coal sent to the 
assembly point has been made." His conviction that the coal supply for the squadron, 
especially the armored cruisers, would not be guaranteed in the Indian Ocean after the coal 
initially available in steamers had been exhausted, continues to be expressed on various 
occasions, as in reports from 1912/14. 

On August 8th, Graf Spee also telegraphed the governor of Tsingtau to the fact that 
he intended to take the Japanese conditions of neutrality into account, for whom this message 
was of the greatest importance: “I have received the Japanese conditions of neutrality 
correctly. I will not attack British territory in East Asia." Of decisive importance for the 
choice of the area of activity of the cruiser squadron were the news about the attitude of 
Japan that arrived after the outbreak of war.” 
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On August 7th, the naval attaché in Tokyo, Korvettenkapitaén v. Knorr, to the governor of 
Tsingtau and via Shanghai to the chief of the cruiser squadron: "Consul in Mukden has just 
learned from a reliable source: Japan intends to attack Tsingtau." with the addition: "Give 
news little faith." At the request of individual consuls in Japan, and on August 9th also from 
the embassy in Tokyo, the governor received reassuring news. Accordingly, he wired 
"Scharnhorst" via Yap in the night (1) of August 9th to 10th: "Rex (2) telegraphed on request 
about Japan's intentions regarding the attack on Tsingtau: no signs of danger for the time 
being take on Japan's shipping and interests." Graf Spee then telegraphed on the night of 
11/12. August, in order to avoid endangering Tsingtau as far as possible, to the governor: "At 
home, inform Ambassador Tokyo that the cruiser squadron will take all account of Japan's 
shipping and interests." 

In complete contradiction to the governor's telegram of 9/10 On August 10, 4:40 a.m., 
there was a message from the naval attaché in Tokyo via Shanghai and Yap: "Japan wants to 
attack Tsingtau", which coincided with a message from Tsingtau that soon followed: "The 
English consul in Tsingtau receives the following telegram:" Japan Ultimatum Germany ". 
On the afternoon of August 10, a telegram from Korvettenkapitins v. Knorr: "Declaration of 
war is to be expected from Japan. I intend to go to San Francisco first and will take 
encryption media there with me (3). "Telegrams then followed on the night of August 10-11 
via Shanghai and Tsingtau, some of which were mobilizing parts of the Japanese 





1) The radio station Yap had already tried in vain to deliver this radio message to 
"Scharnhorst" early on August 10th. The delivery was only possible on August 11th at 4:00 
am. The squadron command recognized that the message was out of date at this time. 

2) Count Rex, the German ambassador in Tokyo. 

3) The discrepancy between the opinion of the German ambassador in Tokyo on the 
one hand and the naval attaché, Korvettenkapitén v. Knorr, on the other hand, can perhaps be 
explained by the following diary notes from First Lieutenant Schiwig, torpedo officer of the 
small cruiser "Leipzig", who was in Yokohama on the voyage from Tsingtau to Mexico from 
June 11th to 13th, 1914. The diary says: "Knorr invited us to dinner at his home. We also 
talked about politics over the cigar. Knorr kept saying that J apan”” 
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the Army and Navy and the equipment of transport steamers reported, while others denied 
such preparations. The news arrived from Nagasaki early on August 11th that the Japanese 
cruiser "Tone" had departed for the South Seas with 4 torpedo boats, 6 cruisers and 11 
torpedo boats were ready to leave Sasebo. On the same day Yap radioed: " Beijing Chargé 
d'Affaires listens reliably: Japan today informed China that landing in Laitschou was 
imminent. China's integrity assured. China forbade landing, "_A telegram sent by the naval 
attaché in Tokyo on August 12th, "After Japan declares war, recommend that cruiser 
squadrons move to the west coast of South America, as the enemy fleet apparently wants to 
leave for the South Seas," reached the chief of the cruiser squadron only severely mutilated 
after the radio telegraph station opened on August 12th Yap was temporarily out of operation 
due to bombardment by the English armed forces. The signals from the Tsingtau radio 
station, which attempted to deliver the important telegram directly to "Scharnhorst" on the 
night of August 12/13, could only be received indistinctly, so that just from the words “. .. . 
Tokyo. . Declaration of war ..., evade to Chile (?), as the enemy fleet is apparently leaving 
for the South Pacific. Signature of the Naval attaché (1) "a sense could be read out. 

Regarding the first telegrams that brought the news of Japan's attitude from Mukden, 
the squadron command commented on August 9th: “If the rumors of Japanese intervention 
are not improbable in themselves, the possibility of them turning only from England into the 
world is free The world is swept up to urge Tsingtau to requisition the cruiser squadron in the 
hope of drawing us to Tsingtau with it. "The simultaneous news from the meeting of the 
British naval forces between Hong Kong and Shanghai 





in the event of a European war would certainly join the Entente and attack Tsingtau 
immediately. The foreign attachés gave him a fine twosome. Our diplomats, however, would 
give him fine warnings not to worry about any tasks. That is why we indulged in false hopes 
about our activities in the Pacific in August, and the cheeky ultimatum did not surprise us." 

1) Taken from the original = radio message contained in the war files of the cruiser 
squadron. Instead of "Chile" it could read "West America" if a letter in the signal book group 
was changed. The correct wording was only transmitted to "Scharnhorst" on the night of 
August 18-19 by the auxiliary cruiser "Cormoran" ("Rjasan"), which had left Tsingtau on 
August 10th and was therefore on the night of August 12th / 13th . was still within good 
radio transmission range from the major station there.”° 
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would be judged similarly: “If it is confirmed that the enemy cruisers are gathering and 
waiting all north of Hong Kong, then one could conclude that the enemy is hoping for our 
return to Tsingtau and wants to let us in and then close the door. It is beneficial for us to 
encourage him in this: e.g. if he concludes from observing our radio telegraphic 
communications with Yap that I am emigrating north (1)." 

The threateningly sounding avoidance from Tokyo and Tsingtau, arriving early on the 
10th, resulted in the following statement by the squadron command on the morning of 
August 10th, one day before the squadron's arrival in Pagan: “The news about the Japanese 
attitude must be our urging to the south increase so that I am not put up here. For the time 
being there is a prospect of packing up the big and fast steamers from the smaller ones during 
the most necessary waiting time in Pagan, the latter to be emptied if possible by filling up the 
coal of the small cruisers, then the large cruisers; then to advance south with the rest of the 
supply train." 

The news that arrived on the afternoon of 10th and 11th of August from the Tokyo 
Naval Attaché and from Beijing, which hardly left any doubts about the final position of 
Japan, intensified this push to the south even further. 

After the decommissioning of the Yap radio station became apparent in the night of 
August 12th to 13th, and lively English radio communications had been observed at the same 
time, the chief of staff commented on the situation that night: “It must then be assumed that 
Yap is abolished or destroyed and that we are systematically sought. It is impossible to tell 
where the seekers are currently, hence when they are searching Pagan. So it would be useless 
to go east today and come back a few days later; Rather, the necessary work - taking coal for 
the big cruisers, taking water for the small cruisers - must be ended as quickly as possible, if 
possible by the 14th evening, in order to begin the advance south with an eastern detour; 
about Lamotrek (2) = Offak (3)" 

Early on August 13th, under the impression of the telegram from Korvettenkapitans 
v. Knorr die 





1) The squadron was at this time on the march from Ponape to Pagan, so steered a 
north-easterly course. 

2) Lamotrek = island, middle Carolinen. 

3) Offak = port on the north side of Waigeu Island, north of Dampierstrasse”™* 
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The squadron commander's thoughts on the decision. The war diary says about it (9:45 a.m.): 
“The above (1) considerations are overtaken by the fact that a mutilated telegram from 
Tsingtau that was heard overnight has now been used to construct:“ Report from Tokyo .... 
Declaration of war .... enemy fleet apparently left for the South Seas. "This makes it 
impossible to leave the formation in Pagan; they should sail in the dark and stand out to the 
east. An inquiry to Guam must be attempted overnight in order to receive news. The news is 
confirmed so the formation cannot and must not hold itself against the superior force, so as 
not to be uselessly wiped out, but first of all to worry the opponent as a fleet in being and to 
be able to appear profitably elsewhere later, disappear for the time being. An advance to the 
Indian Ocean would make it impossible for the formation to replenish its coal once the 
collected coal quantities have been used up - even if they were brought through the enemy 
barriers unabated - since there are neither neutral coal ports nor connections with confidants. 
When marching to the West American coast, both are available; the Japanese fleet will not be 
able to follow well there without seriously alarming the United States, that is, by voting them 
in our favor." 

These notes formed the basis for a meeting at which Graf Spee, on the morning of 
August 13, the commanders of the squadron - including the commanders of the "Emden" 
who arrived in Pagan on August 12 and the auxiliary cruiser "Prinz Eitel Friedrich", 
Korvettenkapitin Thierichens, gathered on his flagship. The commander of the "Emden", 
Fregattenkapitén Karl von Miiller, reported on the course of this meeting as follows: 

“The squadron chief developed his views of the situation and the most appropriate 
behavior of the cruiser squadron. He pointed to the threatening attitude of Japan (2), to the 
advantages of maintaining the cruiser squadron for as long as possible and the ignorance of 
its movements and objectives by tying up a large number of enemy armed forces, and also to 
the difficulties of supplying coal, especially with regard to the large coal consumption of 
"Scharnhorst" and "Gneisenau". 





1) On the night of 12./13. August. 

2) In the war diary of the commander of the auxiliary cruiser "Prinz Eitel Friedrich" 
there is a note about the course of the meeting, which says: "Assumption that Japan has 
declared war on Germany." 
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On the basis of detailed considerations, he came to the decision to take the squadron 
to the West coast of America first. 

When the chief of the squadron asked the commanders to express their opinion, I said 
that I had reservations about the fact that the cruiser squadron would be as good as inactive 
during the several months of voyage across the Great Ocean, that it would not do the enemy 
any harm during this time that I consider such a large assessment of the fleet in being = 
theory (1) per se and especially with regard to the future of the navy and the future sailing 
based on it to be questionable. If the coal difficulties in using the squadron in the East Asian, 
Australian and Indian waters were too great, I would ask you to consider whether it would 
not be right to send at least one small cruiser of the cruiser squadron to the Indian Ocean, 
where conditions would be particularly favorable for the war on cruisers, and because the 
appearance of German naval forces on the Indian coast would have a favorable influence on 
the mood of the Indian population for us. The chief of staff, Kapitién z. See Fielitz and - as far 
as I remember - also the other commanders then also advocated sending at least one small 
cruiser to the Indian Ocean. The squadron chief said that he had examined the question very 
carefully whether he should go to the Indian Ocean with the entire cruiser squadron, but that 
he did not consider it expedient because of the coal difficulties. He would consider the 
proposal to send a small cruiser, namely "Emden", to the Indian Ocean. 

The use of auxiliary cruisers was also discussed at the meeting. The squadron chief 
said that he did not think much of auxiliary cruisers like "Prinz Eitel Friedrich" and "Rjafan" 
("Cormoran"), because they had too low a maximum speed, and above all because they were 
on only consumed the cruiser squadron's supply of coal, which in and of itself was not large. 
In the end, the squadron chief said he wanted to leave Pagan that evening, and that all ships 
should be clear to sea at 5:30 a.m. 





1) Fleet in being - a fleet that works by its presence alone, without looking for a fight 
with the enemy, e.g. their presence in a certain sea area paralyzes trade, or because their 
presence in the domestic armory waters prevents the enemy fleet from attacking the coast, 

96 
ef. 
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In the afternoon it was decided to send the "Emden" to the Indian Ocean. The war 
diary of the squadron command says about it: 

“A single small cruiser that is comparatively much less Coal needs and it can possibly 
also be supplemented from captured steamers, will be able to last longer in the Indian Ocean 
(in contrast to the formation), and since the price of the cruiser war there (Indian, East Asian 
and Australian shipping combined) is indeed very high it seems appropriate to detach 
"Emden", the fastest small cruiser, with the best coal steamer for this task. From there it can 
later over to the African coast or, under favorable circumstances, if Holland is still neutral, to 
the Dutch = Indian waters. "Niirnberg" is out of the question for such a task because of the 
bad boiler (1)." 

Even after the march from Pagan, the lack of proper news about Japan's position 
meant that the squadron command continued to concern itself with the question of whether 
the march to the American coast was indeed the most correct route. On August 15, the war 
diary reads: “With the uncertainty about Japan's position still lingering, the question arises 
again whether a march to West America or an advance by the entire unit into the Indian 
Ocean is the right thing to do. The following consideration speaks against the latter, along 
with the other reasons: If England presses Japan to carry out the treaty of alliance, it cannot at 
present justify this demand with "attacks on British territory" by German armed forces. It 
must therefore represent a more vague interpretation of the treaty; presumably the one that 
the British acquis in East Asia and India is threatened by the danger of an uprising as an 
indirect consequence of the war. This interpretation, which Japan apparently already does not 
clearly reject, would be strengthened by the appearance of the closed association in the 
Indian Ocean." 

On the onward journey, every means was therefore tried to get news of Japan's final 
position through the auxiliary cruiser "Cormoran" and "Emden", which had been in 
connection with the Tsingtau station for longer than "Scharnhorst" 





1) After its return from Mexico to East Asia, the ship had to undergo a thorough 
overhaul in Tsingtau. The commander wrote about this on July 10, 1914: “The ship is 
becoming increasingly damaged; I'm glad I only reported it to be ready to drive until May. "- 
From July 14th to 18th," Niirnberg "docked in San Francisco.’ 
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"Cormoran" managed to correctly transmit the mutilated telegram from the naval attaché in 
Tokyo (1) received from Tsingtau on 12/13 August (1) on the night of August 18/19, anda 
radio message from Emden during the night received only fragments of the ultimatum from 
Japan. The full wording was not available until the morning of August 20: “Rex (2) 
telegraphed (3) yesterday:“‘ The ultimatum given yesterday demands immediate removal of 
all warships from East Asian waters, or rather disarmament. Unconditional evacuation by 
September 5th (4th), the deadline is August 23rd. Report the location of the cruiser squadron. 
Government. "On this, the squadron command writes on August 20th, in the opinion that the 
paragraph" Unconditional evacuation by September 5th (4th) "only applies to the removal of 
the cruiser squadron from East Asian waters:" To the governorate each to offer a possible 
handle to the war threatened by Japan, “In order to give the government every possible 
means of averting the threatened war from Japan, it must be officially informed, if at all 
possible, that the cruiser squadron will leave East Asian waters before the deadline expires. 
The only option is via "Emden". 

On the night of 20./21. August was accordingly the following Radio message to 
"Emden", which, as was observed on "Schamhorst", was still in contact with the large 
Tsingtau station at that time, sent three times without a "Understood" message being heard: 
"If at all possible, notify the government before 23 August: Cruiser squadron will leave East 
Asia = waters before the deadline has expired. "This radio message was not picked up by" 
Emden ". 

On the night of 24./25. August the Apia radio station claimed in an open newspaper 
telegram that Japan had declared war on Germany. This news was considered dubious by the 
squadron command. On August 27th, when "Cormoran" joined the squadron and submitted 
the transcripts of the radio messages received, the decisive passage in the telegram from 
"Emden" had to be: "Unconditional evacuation of Kiautschou" (not, as had been received by 
the squadron command, "Of the East Asian waters") "until September 5 (4)". Only now did 
the squadron command consider the situation to be sufficiently clarified: "After that it is clear 
that the Japanese demand will not be answered 





1) See page 78. 

2) Graf Rex, German ambassador in Tokyo. 

3) August 16. 

4) mistake; The ultimatum said: September 15th. ”* 
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could be received, so that the newspaper news of Japan's declaration of war will be really 
fine." 

At home in August 1914 there was no clearing up of the intentions of the cruiser 
squadron. There has been no news since the mobilization order was confirmed on August 
3rd. The important telegram (1), with which Graf Spee had not sent a complaint on August 5, 
was to leave the East Asian station in view of the Japanese neutrality conditions and either to 
wage a cruiser war in the Indian Ocean or to seek connection to South America at home, as 
already mentioned, did not arrive in Berlin. 

The controversy at that time represented in the admiral staff about the alleged plans of 
the squadron chief was the following: 

The cruiser squadron had the task of moving from the South Seas in the direction of 
Tsingtau in the war with England, waging cruiser warfare and attacking and defeating 
English naval forces. It can be assumed that it will have appeared in East Asian waters by 
now (August 18). The news that the war with Japan is imminent too makes the situation 
hopeless. Whether it still has the choice against which of the two opponents it wants to find 
its ruin cannot be overlooked from here, if it no longer has this choice, it is superfluous to 
give it any orders, but if it still has them, so It should be considered whether there are special 
reasons for starting in one direction or the other. It would initially seem natural to use it 
against the Japanese armed forces or rear connections. That would undoubtedly be really fine 
if the attempt existed to save Tsingtau or to postpone this fall. However, this seems 
completely out of the question. Tsingtau's interest does not therefore speak in favor of issuing 
an order to the cruiser squadron to turn against Japan. Should one now conduct it in another 
specific direction? This is also to be answered in the negative. It is not known here what 
arrangements the chief of the cruiser squadron made with regard to coal supplies. The 
operations depend primarily on this. After everything that the current boss has emphasized 
over and over again, it is safe to assume that he will strive for a fight with the enemy, 
especially in the current situation, in which all he has to do is fight. Which of the two 
enemies - Japanese or English - he turns against is irrelevant. That will depend on who he is 
most favorable to. Every intervention 





1) Compare pages 75 and 16.” 
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from home can be perishable. Rather, the chief of the cruiser squadron must retain complete 
freedom of action as before. For example, before the Japanese intervene to beat the English 
decisively, it would be considered a great success. Even in the unlikely event that he was in a 
position and intended not to relocate any operations to another ocean - which he is free 
according to the operational orders - interfering with his freedom of action would not really 
be fine. If he succeeded in getting into the Atlantic Ocean, he could even do much more 
serious harm to the English there than in East Asia and stay there for a longer time as a result 
of the preparations that have been made. According to this, it is best not to give the chief of 
the cruiser squadron any rules of conduct to be sent. At most a word of encouragement from 
the emperor could be considered." 

On August 23, the following telegram was sent on imperial orders as well as to the 
governor of Tsingtau and also to the chief of the cruiser squadron: “God be with you in the 
difficult battle ahead, Remember you. Wilhelm. "This telegram did not reach the cruiser 
squadron any more than the one that" left use of the squadron commander on August 18th." 

If one compares the last part of these explanations with the plan of operations and the 
actual behavior of Count Spee, then in the basic conception of the military = strategic overall 
situation for both bodies there is a correspondence, which in fact an instruction from the 
Admiral's staff to the cruiser squadron appears superfluous. Quite apart from this, however, 
an intervention from Berlin into the conditions on the East Asian / Pacific scene that cannot 
be overlooked from there would have been a grave mistake with perhaps fatal effects. 

If one takes a brief look back at the considerations that Admiral Graf v. Spee decided 
to lead squadrons to the west coast of South America, the following results: 

The squadron chief saw it as his task in the war against England the cruiser war in East 
Asian waters; He considered this, based initially on the resources of Tsingtau, to be feasible 
as long as the Australian battle cruiser "Australia" did not finally displace the German armed 
forces from their field of activity - which could be changed as often as possible. The 
squadron chief felt a certain aversion to the cruiser war of the squadron in the Indian Ocean, 
as he did not consider the coal supply for the entire unit there to be secure. ” 
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During the cruiser warfare he wanted to keep his ships together as far as possible, as far as 
the coal supply for the unit allowed it. He already wrote about this in a report dated October 
9, 1913: “We have to act as one where the traffic jams, in front of important ports or in 
passages that cannot be avoided. There, however, we always have to reckon with a clash with 
the enemy. "Graf Spee longed for this clash above all else, with a correspondingly, his daring 
spirit, his determination and willingness to take responsibility, trusting in the spirit and the 
development of the issue under his control from a report of January 2, 1913, in which, in 
view of the strength of the German and English naval forces in East Asia at the time, he 
wrote to the chief of the Admiralty's staff that he warned against the fragmentation of his 
own armed forces and asked for immediate orders in the event of war offensive action 
against the British naval forces (assuming that Japan was neutral), although, as his writing in 
July 1914 before the war began, he intended to comply with the instructions of the 
operational order, which prescribed that the enemy should only be defeated under 
particularly favorable circumstances; He was aware that even a successful fight could 
paralyze his squadron - as a result of the staff suffered in the process - for a long time and 
deprive him of the possibility of further warfare. He had to avoid such a struggle especially 
when, as was the case in East Asia when Japan took part in the war, he was faced with an 
overwhelming superiority, which it was easy to put an end to ships damaged if they achieved 
partial success in combat since there was no longer an opportunity for repairs in a base there 
as soon as Japan was hostile. 

In summary, the personal view of Count Spee of the most expedient type of warfare 
by his armed forces can be described in the following words: Military and economic damage 
to the enemy in cruiser wars, with the greatest possible unity of the squadron formation in the 
event of a meeting with the enemy. 

The squadron commander will undoubtedly not be in the dark about the fact that a 
certain fragmentation of his formation and distribution of the individual ships on different 
and as widely separated important trade routes was the given prerequisite for a successful 
cruiser warfare. '”" 
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If the idea of "remaining closed" nevertheless remained predominant and decisive with him, 
this apparent contradiction is probably explained by the fact that, according to him, the 
comparatively great combat strength of the two armored cruisers "Scharnhorst" and 
"Gneisenau", raised by a military school promoted in a long peace school Combat training, 
its intended purpose better in the fight with the armed, military than by annihilating the 
unarmed, economic enemy. 

As soon as Graf Spee became aware of Japan's condition of neutrality, he considered 
it no duty, in the interests of the preservation of Tsingtau, to take this condition into account 
and, under all circumstances, to avoid giving Japan an excuse to intervene by means of 
measures by his armed forces. At the moment when Japan's participation in the war became 
probable, the squadron commander was in no doubt that he would have to evacuate East 
Asian waters. He considered the cruiser warfare in the Indian Ocean with the squadron for 
the reasons already mentioned inexpedient. Remaining in the South Seas offered no 
advantages, because the area of the South Seas was geographically unfavorable, inasmuch as 
it was conducive to the union of the Japanese = English = Australian naval forces due to its 
fine central position; it was also not worthwhile for the squadron's trade warfare because of 
the low shipping traffic (1); it provided no possibility for the procurement of large quantities 
of coal or for communications as soon as the German radio and radio stations were destroyed 
or in the hands of the enemy. On the other hand, the island world of the South Seas allowed 
the squadron to march in stages and to add coal from the escort steamers in hidden bays and 
to carry out repair work. 

In a report dated October 9, 1913, on the strategic importance of the South Sea 
region, Graf Spee said: “If one is forced to free oneself from the requirement that the first and 
most promising attacks on hostile trade must take place immediately, 





1) The main trade routes in the Pacific (see Appendix 3) are as follows: 

The roads that follow the largest circle from East Asia to North and Central America 
(many of the steamers using these roads call at Honolulu). 

The roads from Australia to Panama and North America via Samoa, Fidji = islands or 
Tahiti and Honolulu. These are cut by the steamboat route Yokohama - North America near 
Honolulu. 

Road from Sydney and Newcastle (Australia) to South America (coal export). 

Road from Sydney to Yokohama. Road New = Zealand - Cape Horn. 

Then there is the small traffic between Australia and the Pacific Islands.‘”” 
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the South Pacific is well suited as a preparation point for our operations due to its central 
location and its numerous hiding spots." 

For the cruiser squadron, according to the above explanations, the most favorable 
solution to the particularly difficult strategic problem of the march through the South Seas to 
the West American waters emerged: 

Stronger enemy forces were initially not stationed there, the enemy also dealt with the 
west coast of Central and South America no bases. 

The Japanese armed forces were eliminated whenever possible in American waters; 
the squadron command even believed that Japanese operations in American waters would 
arouse displeasure in the United States and were therefore hardly to be expected. 

A closed continent, consisting of neutral states, offered a favorable opportunity for 
the coal supply and for the exchange of messages with the stages and through them with the 
homeland. 

Trade was there, even if less lively on the West American coast than on the East 
American coast, more developed than in the South Seas. 

The squadron commander's freedom of decision was generally greater there than in 
the South Sea region that was flooded by the world. 

The stay in the South Seas during the march to West America left the enemy for a 
long time in uncertainty about the intentions of the cruiser squadron and forced him to take 
countermeasures in various sea areas, whereby considerable controversy of the adversary 
would be bound. The uncertainty as to which point of attack the cruiser squadron would 
choose was bound to have a large paralyzing effect on enemy trade. 

As simple as this solution may seem, it means a brilliant achievement for the 
responsible squadron commander, who, cut off from his home country and completely on his 
own, had to span a world-wide area with his considerations. ' 
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3. The mobilization of the resources of the East Asian 
station for the supply of the cruiser squadron. 


Cruiser “Emden” and Tsingtau stage. 


As the senior officer of the East Asian station, it was up to the commander of the 
"Emden", in the absence of the squadron chief, to use the station's resources to supply the 
cruiser squadron in the event of war mobilizing. As Fregattenkapitian v. Miiller therefore in 
the night from 29/30. Having received the telegram from the Admiral's staff about the 
aggravation of the political situation on July 30th, he submitted to a meeting of the 
commanders of the gunboats "Iltis", "Tiger", "Luchs", "Cormoran" and the torpedo boat "S 
90" who were present in Tsingtau on 30th July July the following measures: 

1. The equipping of the coal steamer "Elsbeth" chartered for the cruiser's South Sea 
voyage is to be accelerated as much as possible, the steamer is to be sent to Yap. 

2. The completion of the repair of the "Kormoran" is on to operate to the utmost. 

3. The establishment of the Tsingtau stage is to be prepared by the commander of the 
"Tltis", Korvettenkapitaén Sachfse. 

4. The navigational officer of the "Tiger", Oberleutnant z. S. Baeumker, has to go to 
Batavia as a stage officer when the threat of war arises. 

5. "Jaguar," "Luchs" and torpedo boat "S 90" will be made available to the 
governorate of Tsingtau for security service until further notice. 

6. The commander of the "Jaguar", Korvettenkapitan Liirtng, still in Shanghai, has to 
prepare the China stage in Shanghai. 

7. The order in which the crews of the Gunboats should be used for the 
commissioning of auxiliary cruisers. 

After the meeting, the commandant of the "Emden" had a meeting with the governor 
non Tsingtau, Captain z. See Meyer = Waldeck, to whom he temporarily subdivided 
"Jaguar", "Luchs" and "S 90" for the security service of Tsingtau agreed a telegram to the 
German consul in Tschisu, in which he was requested to have Weihaiwei observed and to 
report all movements of English warships to the governorate. 

As a result of the telegrams arriving during July 31st About the outbreak of political 
tension between the two and three alliance, the admiral's staff wired: "Reichs = Navy = 
Office approves immediate shipment of coal up to 10,000 tons from Tsingtau base for cruiser 
squadrons," the commander of the "Emden" gave the order for 5,000 tons to Pagan, 5000 
tons to a meeting point A in the Yellow Sea (35° 50' north, 123° 20' east), which is defined 
by the mobilization regulations, further shipments to a meeting point B east of the Liu Kiu 
islands (25° north, 135° East)!" 
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to direct. The shipment initially encountered difficulties, as steamers could not be 
requisitioned before the threat of war was declared. 

Captain v. Miiller contested that effective support in bringing out the coal steamer for 
the cruiser squadron, as he was obliged to do by the command of the squadron chief in the 
event of the outbreak of war, could only be provided by "Emden" undertaking operations 
against the enemy Trading in East Asian waters tried to withdraw the enemy's naval forces 
from Tsingtau. Since he also had to avoid being trapped in Tsingtau by the English naval 
forces reported in Weihaiwei, he went on the evening of July 31, after another consultation 
with the governor and at sea with the commander of the Austrian cruiser "Kaiserin 
Elisabeth", the Linienschiffskapitin, Makowitz, who had not yet received any reports or 
orders from Vienna. "Emden", which was in readiness for action on July 30th and 31st, 
directed the coal steamer "Elsbeth" about 30 nautical miles on her course to Yap. A telegram 
was sent to the squadron command: “Emden left at 7pm on July 31, remains in day = radio 
transmission range from Tsingtau. At the same time, the coal steamer "Elsbeth" with 1,800 
tons of coal ran out;... English river cannon boats put out of service (1), crews are traveling 
for Hong Kong. " The departure was also reported to the Admiral's staff. 

Before the departure of Tsingtau, the commandant of the "Emden" had instructed the 
Tsingtau stage, upon receipt of the message "imminent danger of war", to transmit the order 
to the stages in Shanghai and Tokyo: "5000 tons of coal to Pagan, 5000 tons to assembly 
point A, further shipments to assembly point B." 

After sailing, "Emden" set course to a point about 20 nautical miles north of the 
Socotra rock with the intention of waiting for the further development of events away from 
the roads in constant radio telegraphic connection with Tsingtau. As "Emden" on the way 
there in the morning. When "Emden" passed the steamboat route Schantung = Foothills - 
Shanghai on the way there on the morning of August Ist, radio messages from English 
warships were heard very loudly and traces of several wakes were seen immediately 
afterwards. 





1) Its crews were intended as war crews for the old ship of the line "Triumph", which 
was to be used in Hong Kong in the event of war.'” 
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As a result, the speed was temporarily increased in order to reduce the likelihood of 
encountering English warships (1). 

In response to the news of the impending danger of war, which was received on 
August Ist, Captain v. Miiller the following further commands via the large station Tsingtau: 

1. At the Tsingtau stage: "Try to bring" Prinz Eitel Friedrich "to Tsingtau." 

2. At the Tokyo stage: "Require German steamers in Japan for coal shipping, "Yorck" 
with possibly a lot of coal as an auxiliary cruiser to Pagan." 

3. At the Manila stage: "Princess Alice" will go to Pagan as an auxiliary cruiser with 
as much coal as possible for equipment. " 

4, At stages Manila and Batavia: "Initiate coal shipments according to agreements." 

5. At all stages: Order to warn German merchant ships at sea. 

According to the mobilization regulations, the Manila stage had to go to 
Kapitanleutnant v. Moeller, in command of the river gunboat "Tsingtau", which had to hold 
up in Canton. The Japan stage was to be led by the naval attaché in Tokyo, Korvettenkapitian 
von Knorr. 

When the coal supplies were made ready for the cruiser squadron, the fact that the 
new mobilization regulations, which regulated the coal supply at the East Asian station, had 
not been enacted until June and had not yet come into effect at the southern stages of the 
station, did not make sense; Furthermore, due to the initially vague attitude of England and 
the uncertainty as to how Japan would position itself in relation to the European conflict, the 
squadron command could not finally define its operational plan at the beginning of August, 
but had to reckon with various possible areas of operation for a long time. Therefore it was 
not able to give the "Emden" and the stages a clear plan as a basis for the distribution of the 
coal steamers. The commander of the "Emden" reports on this: 

“The cruiser squadron had a short time to ship coal before the outbreak of war new 
provisions came into force, which did not find more to the admiral's staff (2). The activity of 
the stages 





1) In fact, on August 1, the English squadron was on the voyage from Weihaiwei to 
the Yangtze estuary. 
2) The stipulations were actually received on July 24, 1914 by the Admiral's staff. i 
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was probably made more difficult by the fact that the command of the cruiser squadron gave 
some direct orders to individual stages without my knowledge, which changed the orders I 
had made. I received no information about the intentions of the cruiser squadron until I met 
them. With the above arrangements (1) I reckoned with the probability that the cruiser 
squadron would first return to the East Asian waters, and with the possibility that some of the 
coal steamers would be seized by the enemy." 


The squadron command had in fact issued direct instructions to Manila and Singapore 
(2) in order to take into account the special circumstances caused by the uncertain situation 
as far as possible. In response to the commandant's suggestion (3) that in the event of war 
broke out, Emden himself had received the order to follow up the coal steamers in the event 
of war only with Russia and France on the coast of Cochinchina and to throw mines to be 
removed from the Palau Islands if, on the other hand, England intervened, to act according to 
the order of June 7th and to direct the coal steamers from Tsingtau first to Pagan, while the 
supplies to be made possible beyond the requirements to the provided assembly points. 

After "Emden" received the order to mobilize on August 2 in the morning and the 
news of the outbreak of war with Russia and the impending war with France on the morning 
of August 3, she headed east on the Shanghai- Vladivostok steamship to steam northwards 
The commandant intended to avoid a fight with superior enemy forces, which was the case 
with the Russian and French ships at the East Asian station as a result of the superior speed 
of the "Emden" would have been possible. From the Tsingtau stage he learned that "Asfold" 
and "Schemtschug" were still in Vladivostok and that three steamers of the Russian volunteer 
fleet were in Nagasaki on the evening of August 3rd. He then decided to drive through the 
West Channel of the Korea Strait, to cross the Nagasaki - Vladivostok steamship north of 
Tsushima and in the 





1) Compare pages 90 and 91. 
2) Comparison on page 110. 
3) Comparison on pages 73 and 74.'°7 
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Night from August 4th to 5th to steam south again through the east channel of Korea Strait. 

On the night of August 3rd to 4th, in which the admiral's staff announced the 
outbreak of war with France and warned to be careful with English armed forces, the weather 
that had been good up to then worsened in the West Channel of the Korea Street. Towards 
morning it became invisible with a strong southerly wind and frequent rain. Since this 
significantly reduced the chances of getting an enemy steamer in sight, the commander 
decided earlier than originally intended to steer frequently to reach the Nagasaki - 
Vladivostok steamer route and then to travel south on it. When "Emden" was on an easterly 
course, a steamer with two funnels came in sight on the starboard abeam, in which a ship of 
the Russian volunteer fleet was recognized. When the steamer turned to about 80 m and tried 
to escape, the signal "Stop Immediately "called, and fired a blind shot; when he did not 
comply with this request, the fire was fired sharply. After the twelfth shot, which struck close 
to the ship, the steamer turned and stopped. He now attempted to send the emergency signal 
SOS (1) by radio telegraph to give it his name, which "Emden" tried to disrupt by sparks in 
between. 

The ship brought up at 35° 5' north latitude, 129° 39' east longitude was the 3522 ton 
steamer "Rjésan" of the Russian volunteer fleet; it was fairly new, built at the Schichau 
shipyard, had about 80 passengers on board, but carried only little Cargo. "Rjasan" received 
orders to follow the "Emden"; a southerly course was taken up, the voyage gradually 
increased to 15 nautical miles. The commander intended to bring "Rjasan", which appeared 
to be suitable for use as an auxiliary cruiser, to Tsingtau; However, preparations were made 
to sink him while sighting enemy warships. The Tsingtau stage was prompted by a radio 
message to telegraph the raising of the "Rj&san" to the admiral staff and cruiser squadron (2). 

A protest by the Russian captain with the erroneous justification that "Emden" was 
sailing with "Rjasan" in neutral waters and did not steer by the shortest route, Tsingtau would 
be vigorously rejected. 





1) International help signal "save our souls”. 

2) The telegram to the admiral staff did not get through. He only found out about the 
"Rjadsan" being brought up through newspaper reports. When "Cormoran" put the "Rjasan" 
into service as an auxiliary cruiser and reported this to the Admiralty (the telegram arrived in 
Berlin on September 16), it was clear that that this "Rjasan" was identical to the steamer 
captured by "Emden". ms 
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After passing Tsushima, "Emden", staying within sight of "Rjasan", made a short 
advance towards Nagasaki, hoping to see one of the Russian steamers reported as being 
there, but without success. After the reunification with "Rjasan", a western course was taken. 

On the night of August 4th to 5th, a radio message from the French armored cruiser 
"Dupleix" to the mail steamer of the Messageries Maritimes "Amazone" was intercepted: 
"German cruisers keep Tsushima road busy, return to Kobe immediately." Japanese steamers 
were sighted from "Emden" on August 4th and 5th. 

When, on the afternoon of August 5th, between 3 and 4 a.m., England's declaration of 
war on Germany was transmitted from Tsingtau, Captain v. Miiller, nevertheless, to go to 
Tsingtau with the capture, and indeed, as he reports, for the following reasons: 

1. Apparently the English naval forces had moved south. English warships had not 
yet been sighted from Tsingtau, which was confirmed after a repeated request. 

2. Even if Tsingtau was guarded or blocked by enemy naval forces, a breakthrough 
into the port of Tsingtau at night or at dawn could not be ruled out, perhaps with the 
possibility of a surprise attack under favorable conditions. 

3. If "Emden" was blocked after the arrival of superior armed forces, a re-departure 
under favorable weather conditions, incidentally also carrying out a successful night attack 
against the blocking armed forces, perhaps in cooperation with the torpedo boat "S 90", 
would prove to be possible. 

4. Bringing the prize to Tsingtau seemed very desirable, both because of the general 
impression and because of the fact that "Rjasan" could advantageously be used as an 
auxiliary cruiser. 

5. "Emden" only had a little over 500 tons of coal left, so it had to consider an early 
addition, which could most easily be done in Tsingtau. 

"Emden" arrived with "Rjaésan", as intended, on August 6th at dawn around 5 o'clock 
in front of the entrance to Tsingtau, in front of which the gunboat "Jaguar", which had 
meanwhile arrived from Shanghai, was in front of it. 





1) According to the report of the commander of the "Jaguar", Korvettenkapiténs 
Liiring, the English ships in Shanghai were ready for action on August Ist, so that at that 
time he did not believe that "Jaguar" would be able to leave the Yangtze unmolested.'” 
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patrolled and ran through the mine barrier into the shipyard, where the coal refilling began 
immediately. "Rjafan" was handed over to the government as a prize, which immediately 
arranged for her equipment as an auxiliary cruiser. 

In the shipyard lay the post steamer of the North German Lloyd "Prinz Eitel 
Friedrich", which, sent from Shanghai to Tsingtau in the first days of August, was on the 5th 
as an auxiliary cruiser under the command of the gunboats "Luchs" and "Tiger" 
Korvettenkapitins Thierichens, previous commanders of the "Luchs", had been put into 
service and his outfitting was finished on that day. 

In the port, the outfitting of the coal and supply steamers (1) for the cruiser squadron 
was in full swing, which was operated by the Tsingtau stage under the direction of 
Korvettenkapitins Sachfse; some of the steamers had already left Tsingtau. 

A radio message from the squadron command (2) had arrived in Tstngtau on August 
5th, saying: "Scharnhorft", "Gneisenau", "Niirnberg", "Titania" will probably arrive in Pagan 
on August 10th. "Emden" go there. Coal steamers, which are already on their way to 
assembly points A and B, directing to Pagan. 

After the coal supply of the "Emden" had been replenished to 950 tons with great 
difficulty due to the lack of Chinese coolies at the outbreak of war, the equipment had been 
completed and the crew had been supplemented by 3 officers, 1 deck officer, 17 nautical and 
13 technical NCOs and men, the Cruiser on August 6, course before dark together with the 
auxiliary cruiser "Prinz Eitel Friedrich" and the steamer of the Hamburg America line 
"Markomannia" (4505 Br. RT), Captain FaaB, Tsingtau for the trip to Pagan On a 
reconnaissance trip to Cape Yatau, in which the torpedo boat "S 90" also took part, "Emden" 
found that Tsingtau had not yet been blocked or guarded by enemy forces. On the morning of 
August 7th, in hazy weather, a Japanese steamer of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha was stopped by 
a signal; who had initially been regarded as an English auxiliary cruiser after recognizing his 
nationality, he was left unmolested; just no attempts to make radio calls were made 





1) See page 97. 
2) The same radio message was 7 a.m. on August 5th. was rushed to the Admiral's 
staff, but did not arrive as a result of the interruption of the German cables. '!° 
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disturbed by the radio telegraphy of the "Emden". Since the commandant considered it 
possible that this in and for itself insignificant event would be distorted and brought into the 
press in a German hostile version, he gave it by radio telegraph to the Tsingtau governorate 
with the request for transmission to the embassy in Tokyo, emphasizing that Japanese 
shipping would continue to be hindered as little as possible. 

On the morning of August 8, "Markomannia", after having passed the steamboat 
routes Vladivostok - Shanghai and Shimonoseki - Shanghai, was dismissed with the order to 
take the Colnett = road to Pagan au. "Emden" made, followed by "Prinz Eitel Friedrich", 
made a brief foray into Shanghai on the Shimonoseki-Shanghai steamship route, then took 
the Shanghai- Yokohama steamship route, drove east on it for several hours and then headed 
for Colnett Street. Five steamers were spotted crossing each other on the various trade routes 
but all turned out to be Japanese and therefore were not stopped. 

The following radio message was tapped: "Emden is cruising with two captured 
steamers in the East China Sea." Another radio message indicated that the steamship 
"Empress of Japan" from the British Canadian Pacific Line was on its way from Yokohama 
to Hong Kong. There was therefore the possibility that "Emden" might encounter him; a ship 
sighted after passing Colnett Strait on the night of August 9 was pursued in the hope of 
having captured the "Empress of Japan", but as it approached noted as a Japanese steamer. 

During the following days the various radio messages sent by Yap to the squadron 
command about the position of Japan were intercepted; On the night of August 11, "Emden" 
entered into radio communication with the flagship. On the afternoon of August 12, "Emden" 
and "Prince Eitel Friedrich" anchored in the roadstead of Pagan with the squadron. On 
August 13, "Markomannia" also met there on. 

The task that the squadron chief had set the commander of the "Emden" on June 7th 
in the event of war breaking out while he was absent from the East Asian station was thus 
done. 

The Tsingtau stage had worked hand in hand with the "Emden" in order to make a 
possible large part of the coal storage facility in Tsingtau usable for the cruiser squadron." 
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The number and type of ships sent from this stage at the beginning of the war can be 
found in the following list. 



































Ship name Shipping | Gross Coal From destination 
company | tonnage | supply | Tsingtau 
in tons 
,Elsbeth" .... M. 1651 1800 31.7. Yap (should Was sunk on August 1 1th by 
Jebsen, 1914 be changed the English armored cruiser 
Apenrade from there to | "Minotaur" west of Yap. 
13° north, 
141° east). 
,staatssekretér | H.A.L. 2009 1800 2.8.1914 | Pagan 11. 8. Arrived in Pagan on schedule. 
Kratke" .... (1) 
,.aouverneur - 1738 1700 3.8. Pagan 11. 8. 
Jaschke .... 1914 
»Longmoon".. | ,, 1971 1800 4. 8. Pagan 12. 8. 
1914 
»Markomannia" | ,, 4505 5400 6. 8. Pagan 12. 8. 
45000 1914 
kg 
»O.J. D. Hanfa, 7490 4950 9.8.1914 | Sammelplatz Joined the squadron on 
Ahlers" Bremen B August 27th. 
»senegambia" H.A.L 3780 4000 20. 8. Niederland. "Senegambia and" C. Ferd. 
1914 Indien Laeisz "were attacked by the 
Frisia" - 5000 2000 21.8. Niederland. French armored cruiser" 
Tonnen | 1914 Indien Dupleix "and" Frifia "by the 
Wasser English ship of the line" 
»C.Ferd. 4931 4000 20. 8. Angaur Triumph "after leaving 
Laeisz‘ 1914 Tsingtau. 























In addition to coal, the steamers were given supplies of all kinds of materials, 
drinking water and provisions, and individual ships were instructed to supply the squadron 
with gold money; "Frisia" had gold bars valued at 122,000 dollars on board. 

In response to an inquiry from the Tsingtau stage on August 6, where the further coal 





shipments had been made after about 20,000 tons had been shipped to Pagan, the squadron 
command ordered that further coal steamers should be directed to assembly point B, east of 
the Liu Kiu islands. On August 8th the stage announced that there were still 6000 tons of 
marine coal in Tsingtau, 7000 tons of Lloyd coal; 350 tons of marine or 530 tons of Lloyd 
coal could be provided for daily replenishment; from the stage in Shanghai would be a 





1) Hamburg America line.! r 
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Fear of a ban on the export of coal. Thereupon the squadron command ordered the dispatch 
of another large steamer with radio communication equipment, according to which the coal 
shipping from Tsingtau would have to be stopped. 
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Die Kohlenzufube des Kreuzergefdwaders auf der Offafiatifgen Station. 
The coal supply of the cruiser squadron on bet East Asian station. 





* 





Before the end of the Japanese ultimatum, the fighters "Frifia", "Genegambia" and 
"C. Ferd. Laeisz "with coals and water, in which the mentioned English ship of the line" 
Triumph "blocking the Tsingtau, the other two by the French armored cruiser" Dupleix "were 
arrested soon after leaving the port.'!? 
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In Tsingtau only the steamers "Ellen Rickmers", "Durendart" and "Michael Jebsen" 
remained, which were later used to block the port entrance. 


Stage Japan. 


About the activities of the stage Japan, for whose leader in case of war the naval attaché in 
Tokyo, Korvettenkapitén v. Knorr, it was certain, has a detailed report (1) that gives a good 
picture of the peculiarities of the international stage service. The work of this stage will 
therefore be more fully appreciated in the following, following the report. 

Korvettenkapitén v. Knorr was recalled by telegram from the ambassador to answer 
an inquiry about the whereabouts of English, French and Russian warships made on July 
29th about the whereabouts of English, French and Russian warships Political situation in 
Europe, Korvettenkapitaén von Knorr decided, regardless of the embassy, which was falsely 
optimistic about the situation, to immediately prepare all possible measures to supply the 
cruiser squadron when war broke out. Because on the one hand the steamer equipment had to 
be particularly difficult this time, with the apparently all-round opposition, right at the first 
trial of the entire stage system; on the other hand, the cruiser squadron happened to be in the 
strategically favorable position in the South Seas, which was difficult to replenish supplies - 
it was due to arrive in Apia on July 30th - so it needed a rapid supply, which was particularly 
important. 

You will have to agree with the stage officer today when he reports on this: “I believe 
that it is due to the relatively early rescue, in addition to a little luck, when later the dispatch 
of four large, fully loaded German steamers with material worth about 2 million marks 
succeeded and this happily reached the cruiser squadron, as I can assume given the current 
state of affairs. That this success was of course only possible through the skillful and 
generous = patriotic attitude of the German companies involved, I would like to emphasize 
here also in advance." 

The stage officer immediately went to Yokohama to visit the commercial and 
shipping company representatives who were to be considered in order to accelerate the 
determination of any steamers that could be reached 





1) As far as the report is used literally here, the relevant paragraphs can be found in 
quotation marks.'!4 
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to arrange the purchase of coal and materials and to provide the necessary funds. 

"It is true," he continues, "at first in some places I had the feeling that my expectation 
of such a monstrous war was not considered quite normal, and here and there a mixture of 
horror and reluctance to take responsibility emerged, especially with regard to the possibility 
of having to break through commercial obligations or let them expire. But after I had left no 
doubt about the seriousness of at least my view of the situation by using more urgent 
expressions, the cautious and generally smooth settlement of my requests began. 

“On the other hand, it seems important to point out how extraordinarily difficult it 
was actually for the steamers at first to make the decision to abandon the cargo and the like; 
how little they were informed about the current whereabouts of the steamers in their waters, 
cargo capacity, etc.; how little the possibility was of inconspicuous telegraphic contact with 
the captains, since some captains had no code at all, others only had those that were used by 
the company in question." 

Korvettenkapitan v. Knorr also prepared the German interpreting officer, 
Fregattenkapitén z. D. Blomener, on the services intended for him, especially tires with 
sailing orders for the steamers that are not equipped in Yotohama. Having meanwhile 
returned to Tokyo, he learned of the further deterioration of the political situation; On July 31, 
he went back to Yokohama, "where the merchants had meanwhile recovered from their 
dismay and the documents required for the expected outbreak of war were quickly and 
professionally brought in." It was found that the Lloyd steamer "Yorck", "Mark , "Prinz 
Waldemar", "Gottingen", the steamers of the Hamburg America line "C. Ferd. Laeisz" and 
"Senegambia" as well as the Rickmers steamer "Ellen Rickmers", which were currently in 
Japanese ports or their vicinity, came into question. The situation was as follows: "Yorck" 
was written close to Kobe on the way out; "Mark" had left on the journey home from Kobe to 
the Kuhinotfu coal port; On the way there was also "Prince Waldemar"; "Gottingen" had 
already arrived there. "C. Ferd. Laeisz "and" Senegambia "were in Moji, the former clearly 
for the trip to Tsingtau. 

Accordingly, it was decided to equip: "Yorck" in Yokohama, "Prince Waldemar", 
Gottingen", "Mark" in Kuchinotfu (coal supplement), "Senegambia" and "C. Ferd. Laeisz" 
in 
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Moji and "Ellen Rickmers", whose arrival in Kobe was announced, in Kobe. The most 
valuable steamer, "Yorck", had to come to Yokohama first, and the rest of them had to 
continue their voyage for a while, so as not to look, especially an order had not yet arrived. 
Therefore the stage officer still had to limit himself to preparing the steamship masters for all 
possibilities through their agencies and to requesting them to accelerate to the ports of 
destination or to hold them at their berths. Furthermore, the coal deliveries to the places 
mentioned were carefully discussed and the amount of coal that could be bought was 
determined. In addition, surveys were held in Yokohama and Kobe about the quantities of 
more important materials available, especially provisions and machine oil, in order to gain an 
indication of the amounts of money needed in the next few days. It turned out to be 
particularly inconvenient that precise information about the capacity of the steamers on the 
various materials was usually only available by direct request from the steamers themselves, 
and that certain information about speed and current charge could not be made. At least an 
estimate could be divided up which showed that cash payments in the amount of at least one 
million marks were initially an option; in addition, about 100,000 yen (1) in gold had to be 
made available to be given to individual steamers in Yokohama and Kobe. 

On July 31, these results were checked on the basis of the information received in the 
meantime and the purchase negotiations were worded in accordance with political 
developments in such a way that only the last word was required for an immediate 
conclusion. This went all the more smoothly as in the meantime all the relevant passages had 
become clear about the seriousness of the situation. everywhere the most suitable 
personalities were placed exclusively at the service of the tasks to be expected. Since the 
English cruiser "Newcastle" was supposedly nearby, an attempt was made to warn the 
steamers "Yorck" and "Mark", which were equipped with a spark station, by means of the 
coastal spark stations. 

"Our preparations," reports the stage officer, "and the price of our business degrees 
also benefited from the fact that nobody in Japan, neither the companies we bought from nor 
the government, had apparently recognized our activities. I believe that it was from some it 
can be inferred that both the Japanese and the English have actually been surprised by the 
speed of our approach. 





1) 1 yen = 2.10 marks'’® 
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The cheapness of the coal and machine oil deals achieved in this way, which accounted for 
the greatest benefit, meant great savings for the state." 

On the morning of August 1, the telegram from the Admiral's staff "imminent danger 
of war" arrived in Tokyo. As a result, the Yokohama and Kobe secondary stations were 
immediately put into full operation. The merchants and employees required for the 
equipment service were in contact with the consulates Released from the presentation, the 
preparations made carried out immediately and the intended purchases of coal and material 
firmly concluded. 

“Unfortunately, despite all the instructions received, the behavior of the steamer made 
it necessary to make some frequent and time-consuming changes to the planned equipment 
plan over the next few days. The steamer “C. Ferd. Laeisz "(1) suddenly reported from Moji 
that he had to act on the instructions of the Tsingtau stage and go there; therefore I could do 
nothing but reinforce his equipment. "Senegambla" (1) announced that she was on the orders 
of her agency in Shanghai to Tsingtau and left the port without equipment. Likewise, "Ellen 
Rickmers" (1), just reported to me as having been informed by the agency in question, 
suddenly set sail for Tsingtau on the instructions of the agency in Shanghai, which was all 
the more regrettable as it was especially for him with a good radio station and high speed 
Service with the cruiser squadron was qualified. The steamer "Mark" again gave up its 
voyage to Kuchinotfu out of concern and returned to Kobe, while "Gottingen" and "Prinz 
Waldemar" were ultimately unable to unload their cargo in Kuchinotfu due to local 
difficulties, but instead one had to go to Nagasaki, the other to Moji to unload. As a result, 
not only were all equipment preparations subject to strong fluctuations, but also several 
significant changes to the coal supply contracts were necessary, which on the one hand 
significantly impaired the inconspicuousness and on the other hand the deployment time. The 
accelerated transport of materials also resulted in not inconsiderable additional costs. 

“Needless to say, this in the first Days of August, especially after the English 
declaration of war 





1) The dispatch of these steamers to Tsingtau was arranged by the stage officer in 
Shanghai, who was aiming to ship the coal storage facility in Tsingtau as quickly as possible 
and who assumed that the fitting out of auxiliary ships would encounter great difficulties in 
Japan. See under "Stage China", page 107.1"” 
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and the agitation against us, which was dangerously intensifying at the same time, resulted in 
moments of considerable nervous tension, as the dispatch of the steamers appeared to be in 
great danger at times. Nevertheless, thanks to all-round understanding help, the remaining 
four steamers "Yorck", "Prinz Waldemar", "Mark" and "G6ttingen" succeeded, as wanted, 
with supplies of all kinds, including 150,000 yen in gold and 14,000 tons of coal , to be 
processed with a total value of 2 million marks." 

The following is to be noted regarding the equipment of the four steamers: 

"The steamer” Yorck "(8909 Br. RT, 14.5 nautical miles), Captain F. Loefer, arrived 
in Yokohama on August 3, afternoon after a quick voyage from Kobe. His equipment, which 
could have been fully prepared, was initially carried out quickly and according to plan. Only 
the time the English declaration of war was pronounced was delayed so conspicuously, 
despite the eventual offer of three times the wages, that the steamer did not have the intended 
coal load (4,500 tons) on the evening of August 4th. that the steamer was to be played into 
the hands of English warships, it was dispatched by the stage officer, albeit with only 3,000 
tons of coal, on the evening of August 4th to Pagan, where the cruiser squadron had ordered 
the first supply ships, and received 50,000 yen in bargold the captain with the sailing orders 
another letter from the stage officer to the chief of the cruiser squadron, in which 
consideration was given to the Japanese Neutrality was recommended and an overview of the 
likely achievements of the Tokyo stage was given." 

"At the same time as the steamer "Yorck", the steamer "Mark" (6579 Br. R.T.), 
Captain C. Loewe, who had also arrived there on August 3, was equipped in Kobe. Here, too, 
the coal takeover was delayed, albeit due to stormy weather; but on the whole the equipment 
went well and quickly, so that the steamer, as intended, could set sail on the evening of 
August 5th with 4,000 tons of coal, 50,000 yen cash and the equipment for a large cruiser." 

The supervision of the equipment of the steamers "Gottingen" (5441 Br.R.T.), captain 
z. NauB, in Miike and "Prinz Waldemar" (3227 Br. R.T.), captain z. Jurany, in Moji the stage 
officer had transferred to the interpreter. “Both steamers had been driving back and forth 
between the coal ports on the island of Kiushiu for some time, as the unloading of the 
sometimes heavy iron load and other unforeseen circumstances made the coal takeover in 
Kuchinotfu impossible: me 
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While the very slow acting "Gottingen" finally put out coal in Nagasaki and then took coal in 
Miike, "Prince Waldemar" went to Moji to unload and load. As a result, the equipment 
bought in Kobe for a large cruiser and 50,000 yen cash gold had to be loaded by freight train 
to Mojt, which, however, could be carried out within the time required to take over about 
2000 tons of coal. "Prince Wildemar," whose captain and officers devoted themselves with 
particular zeal to getting their steamer ready, was able to set sail on August 7th in the 
evening." 

"Since the Japanese had put watchships in all the more distant ports of equipment at 
that time, including Moji, in order to allegedly prevent offenses against neutrality, and 
furthermore, the press had already incited direct action against Germany," Prince Waldemar 
"and" Gottingen "must be handled very carefully. After the "Mark" had left Kobe, the 
interpreting officer had immediately traveled to Moji in order to perform the same tasks there, 
so that the captains could act immediately upon arrival of the sailing orders sent by special 
messenger." 

The fact that both "Prinz Waldemar" and "Gottingen", who set out to sea on August 8 
with about 5,000 tons of coal, reached the sea unseen under the cover of darkness through the 
Shimonoseki and Bungo straits, was the self-sacrificing cooperation thanks to several 
enthusiastic Germans patriots. 

“For the departure of the steamers there was a secure moment in the fact that, 
according to what I heard and what I had previously received as an impression of 
conversations with foreign naval attachés and Japanese naval officers, all of the powers that 
are hostile to us exclusively with the activities of our squadron from Tsingtau calculated as a 
base, similar to the behavior of Russian ships in the Japanese War. As a result, every steamer 
declaration to Tsingtau was also believed and measures for interception were prepared on the 
way there, so that their journey in the opposite direction was positively fevered." 

As far as the equipment of steamers was concerned, this ended the stage activity. 
Efforts would still be made to move the steamer "Dortmund", whose confiscation by the 
Russians was only known later, to Otaru and equip it there. The charter of the Swedish 
steamer "Nippon" was also attempted from Otaru, and the possibilities became apparent the 
chartering of J apanese’” 
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Steamers checked; But it did not get beyond non-binding negotiations. Finally, shortly before 
the ultimatum expired, the unsuccessful attempt was made to use a Japanese fish steamer to 
transport a headlight and a few motorcycles and automobiles to Tsingtau, but in no case was 
it carried out. Another difficulty arose from the fact that since August 12th, the day on which 
the Yap radio station was destroyed by English ships, there was no longer any connection 
with the cruiser squadron, which for its part may in the meantime have relocated the cruiser 
war to another area. At least some coal stocks were swept away just in case, and negotiations 
were only entered into to sell these stocks back after the ultimatum had expired." 

In addition to providing the four well-equipped steamers, the cruiser squadron owes 
the head of the Japan stage the transmission of the important, correctly assessing the situation 
about the likely position of Japan. Like Korvettenkapitén v. Knorr recommended to the 
squadron chief to avoid the imminent intervention of Japan to West America, so he drew the 
following conclusions for himself from the strategic situation changed by the entry of Japan 
into the war: Assuming that the cruiser squadron would correctly start the journey to South 
America, After the outbreak of war with Japan he went to San Francisco, where he took over 
the management of the Northwest America stage on September 20 and continued to work for 
the supply of the cruiser squadron. 


Stage China (Shanghai). 


The China stage was set up on July 31, 1914 under the direction of the commander of 
the gunboat "Jaguar", Korvettenkapitaéns Liiring, with staff from this vehicle and the river 
gunboat "Vaterland" in Shanghai. Due to the international character of Shanghai, due to the 
central location as well as the good traffic and communication connections of this place, it 
was particularly suitable to play an important role in supporting the operations of our naval 
forces and the supply of Tsingtau, especially as a communication center. The first steps of 
the stage leader concerned the transport of personnel and material of all kinds to our 
threatened East Asian base and the establishment of an intelligence service from Germany, 
through which not only Tsingtau, but also the Chinese press to a large extent with truthful 
reports 
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was provided about what was going on in the home country. A reliable connection with 
Tsingtau was created by installing a 1.5 kilowatt radio station on the steamer "Sikiang" of the 
Hamburg America line. The Entente powers' objection to its use was rejected with reference 
to the French and English land stations in Shanghai This radio communication proved to be 
extremely important, especially after the cutting of the cables Wusung - Tsingtau (August 22) 
and Tsingtau - Tschifu (August 23) A reconnaissance service was set up to determine all ship 
movements and loads, to collect information about events (1) on the Wusung river and on 
Wusung roadstead as well as on the lower Yangtze and in the area of the Yangtze estuary. In 
all these measures as well as in the management and equipment of the German steamers, 
patriotic German rendered excellent service to the stage in a self-sacrificing way. 

On August 1, the command of the "Emden" received the order to direct 5000 tons of 
coal each to Pagan and assembly point A, and further shipments of coal to assembly point B; 
Until then, send the coal steamer that had been sent to assembly points A and B to Pagan Pu; 
on the 7th, the new order to now direct coal shipments only to assembly point B. 

On August 3rd, the stage was able to take the steamer "Holsatia" (5644 Br. RT) of the 
Hamburg America Line, Captain Deinat, with 4500 tons of Japanese coal, 540 tons of fresh 
water, considerable amounts of machine oil and materials, provisions, dressings, medicines, 
Nautical charts, coal baskets and shovels to Pagan, where he reached the cruiser squadron on 
the 11th. The steamer "Sui Mow" (1857 Br. RT) of the Hamburg America line, captain v. 
Pilgrim, who left Shanghai on August 7th with 850 tons of Japanese, 629 tons of Cardiff coal 
and other supplies, did not arrive in Pagan until August 14th, after the squadron had left. The 
captain giving instructions for 





1) Of interest is the report of the stage officer on the following incident, which 
represents an obvious breach of neutrality by the English: “After the outbreak of war, an 
English yacht arrived in Shanghai to be equipped as an auxiliary warship. Despite our protest 
to the Chinese port admiral, we did not manage to get the armed vessel out of the port. Only 
after several days did it go to sea under the English trade flag, but the war flag was already 
hoisted when passing Wusung, i.e. in the neutral Chinese waters."!7! 
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The captain, who did not find instructions for his behavior (1), could not make up his mind to 
join the two steamers "Gottingen" and "O.J.D. Ahlers", which touched Pagan on their way to 
the cruiser squadron, on August 20, but ran on September 15, ignorant of the involvement of 
Japan in the war into Kobe, where the ship was confiscated. In addition to the steamer of the 
North German Lloyd, "Prinz Eitel Friedrich", which was sent from Shanghai to Tsingtau to 
equip as an auxiliary cruiser, the stage also directed the following steamers to Tsingtau in 
order to make them usable for the shipping of the naval coal storage facility: 























»Frifta" .... H.A.L. (2) from Wufung 1. 8. | to Tsingtau As of 21.8.(3) 
2.0: 

,C.Ferd.Laeisz" from Moji 3.8. to Tsingtau As of 20.8. (3) 
6.8. 

,senegambia" from Moji 1.8. to Tsingtau As of 20.8.(3) 
4.8. 

»Longmoon" . . from Taku 1.8. to Tsingtau As of 4.8. (3) 
2.0: 

,O.J.D.Ahlers" | Bremer from Taku 1.8. to Tsingtau As of 9.8. (3) 

Hanfa 3.8. 
,urendart"... | Roland-Linie | from Schanghai to Tftngtau stayed in Tsingtau 
4.8. 6.8. (4) 

















In addition, the steamers "Anghin" of the North German Lloyd on August 12th from 
Swatau, "Lyeemoon" of the Hamburg America line on the 5th and "Sambia" of the same line 
on August 4th from Saigon to Manila for possible further equipment as auxiliary ships The 
steamer of the Hamburg America line "Andalufia", which after the dispatch of the stage 
officer from Amoy was supposed to bring the rest of the naval coal depot there to the cruiser 
squadron, did not follow the instructions due to a misunderstanding as intended by the client 
and had to August 12th will also be sent to the Manila stage for further use. It is necessary to 
mention that the chartering of three steamers of the Austrian Lloyd, "Silesia", "Bohemia" and 
"China", which were particularly suitable as auxiliary ships, failed because the agency in 
Shanghai declared when the war against England broke out that it was not yet possible know 
whether Austria Hungary would join with Germany. 

On August 7th, the only request tilled directly by the cruiser squadron to the Shanghai 
leg was received to ensure that all promised important political and military events would be 
telegraphed from San Francisco in private telegrams in English to a designated office in Yap. 

After the temporary destruction of the spark station in Yap am 





1) See page 119. 

2) Hamburg America line. 
3) See pages 97, 98. 

4) See page gg, 
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on August 12th the stage officer in Shanghai continued to try to find out the whereabouts of 
the cruiser squadron by other means; however, he kept coming across only assumptions, 
which always after a short time proved to be unfounded. When the radio station Yap, which 
had been repaired by "Planet" on August 22nd for a range of about 500 nautical miles, did 
not reach the cruiser squadron, he reported to the admiral staff on August 24th, with which 
the connection via New York was restored soon after the German cable was interrupted was 
established: "Communication with the cruiser squadron has been interrupted since August 
12th. Two steamers are armed as auxiliary cruisers, 22 auxiliary ships with 70,000 tons of 
coal are on the way." On September 1, the message arrived via Manila that "Emden" had 
ordered that all coal ships from Angaur should be dispatched to Majuro (Marshall = islands) 
at an accelerated rate; "Emden" was going west, "Geier" was going to New Hanover 
(Bismarck Archipelago). This telegram was not yet clear either, especially since a tender sent 
by "Planet" on August 20 from Yap with telegrams for the cruiser squadron to Angaur 
reported that "Geier" was going east to meet the squadron, which was the march of the 
Squadron seemed to speak to Dutch = India. Further confusion was created by arriving in 
Manila on September 2nd from Honolulu (1) = of the telegram that the cruiser squadron had 
ordered “6000 tons of coal to a place near the island of Timor in Dutch = India send ", from 
which it was again wrongly drawn that the squadron intended to visit the Dutch = Indian 
waters. On September 3, an addendum to this telegram became known, according to which 
the coal steamers were supposed to wait for the auxiliary cruisers (2) near Timor, i.e. were 
not intended for the cruiser squadron. Inquiries were now made in Honolulu about the 
whereabouts of the squadron, but this was unsuccessful because "Niirnberg" had left no 
information about the intentions of the squadron commander that could have lifted the veil 
that had spread over the movements of the squadron. Reported on September 9th The radio 
station Yap had heard the radio telegraphic traffic of the cruiser squadron for the last five 
nights, but could not read it because the signals were too weak. The telegrams intended for 
"Scharnhorst" were sent every night, but no signal of understanding was heard. The small 
cruiser 





1) "Niirnberg" had coaled on September Ist in Honolulu and carried out orders from the 
squadron chief.” 

2) "Prinz Eitel Friedrich" and "Cormoran", who were released from the Majuro squadron on 
August 30th for cruiser warfare in western Australian waters. 
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"Leipzig", whose inquiry about the squadron's stay came in on September 12th via 
Valparaiso in Shanghai, received the answer: "The cruiser squadron's whereabouts are 
indefinite, probably now Dutch = India." A similar telegram was sent to Berlin on September 
14th. It was not until September 17th that the news came from Yap that the auxiliary cruiser 
"Cormoran", which had left the squadron on August 30th, had reported the following: 
"Scharnhorst", "Gneisenau", "Nirnberg" are on their way to West America "Emden" to the 
Indian Ocean, "Cormoran" and "Prinz Eitel Friedrich" have returned from the Netherlands = 
India because of a lack of coal and intend to wage a cruiser war against East Australia... " 
clarified the situation and set new, clear goals for the activities of the stages, was 
immediately taken to Berlin (1), Valparaiso (1), Buenos Aires and San Francisco. 

The news was only confirmed by a written communication dated August 21 from the 
Honolulu squadron command, which arrived in Manila on September 25 and was wired to 
Shanghai. 

The coal supply at the East Asian station had meanwhile stopped designed more and 
more unfavorably; On September 25, the Shanghai stage reported that coal exports were only 
possible from Manila, but that there would also be difficulties there - as a result of the 
guarding of the ports by English auxiliary cruisers. The main concern of the stages in East 
Asia (2) at that time was the supply of coal to the auxiliary cruisers "Prinz Eitel Friedrich" 
and "Cormoran", which, however, failed. 

In the first half of October an exchange of messages began between Korvettenkapitan 
v. Knorr took over the stages in San Francisco and Shanghai via Manila, from which it 
emerged that the supply for the cruiser squadron was now organized on the American west 
coast. 

On January 10, 1915, the order was received to cease operation of the stage branches 
on the Chinese coast and in Dutch = India; on April 21, 1915, the order followed to sell all 
coal supplies for the stages in East Asia. The stage officer in Shanghai, Korvettenkapitian 
Liiring, started his journey home in May 1915. 


Manila stage. 


The management of the Manila stage was taken on August 6 by the commander of the 
canon boat "Tsingtau" laid up in Canton, 





1) The news arrived in Berlin on September 18th and in Valparatso on September 
20th. 
2) See under "Stage Manila".!** 
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Kapitanleutnant v. Moeller, took over this vehicle with staff. The stage work was initiated in 
an extraordinarily professional and generous manner by the local members when the political 
situation worsened on August Ist. In response to a telegram received that day from the 
cruiser squadron to initiate the coal shipment and to instruct the representatives in Batavia 
and Singapore accordingly, they had bought up all of the coal supplies from Madrigal and Co. 
in Manila and had the right of first refusal on all those ordered for this company or on the 
way Acquired shiploads. As a result, the enemy agents were later unable to obtain coal in 
Manila in spite of their best efforts, since the other coal traders did not have any stores of 
importance. When the news of the successful purchase reached the squadron command, the 
squadron command, in order to take into account the uncertain situation (1) in which it found 
itself with regard to his plan of operations, took the night of 1./2. August to: “First send 5000 
tons to Pagan, second to Angaur (steamers east of Palau = islands to and fro); next 5000 tons 
to Zamboanga, there await orders from the cruiser squadron. Delay further charter. "Since the 
new mobilization regulations issued in June had not yet reached the Manila stage, as already 
mentioned elsewhere (2), this order of the cruiser squadron was suitable to create clear 
conditions for the Manila stage from the outset The order that the commandant of the 
"Emden" sent to the stage on August Ist: "Initiate coal shipments according to agreements 
(3)" did not lead to any complication under these circumstances. 

On August 7th, the chartered steamer "Rio Pasig" of the Madrigal and Co. company 
sailed under the American flag with 5000 tons of coal to Pagan, where it arrived on August 
14th, one day after the squadron left about the whereabouts of the squadron was not found 
here (4), so he was looking for cruises lasting several weeks, on which he touched Guam, 
Yap (August 24th) and Angaur as well as Dutch = India without meeting a German warship 
and was able to return to Manila, however, was seized on September 15 at Zamboanga by an 
English destroyer. 





1) See page 73 ff. 

2) See page 91. 

3) That meant: "Shipment of coal according to the new mobilization regulations". The 
commandant of the "Emden" could not have known that some of these had not yet reached 
their destinations. 

4) See page 1 19,17 
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The cargo was confiscated by the award court in Hong Kong, but the steamer was released. 

On August Ist the commander of the "Emden" had wired to the Manila stage to send 
the steamer of the North German Lloyd "Princess Alice" with as large a coal load as possible 
to be used as an auxiliary cruiser to Pagan. In response to a report from the leg of August 7th 
to the squadron command that six reserve officers and 150 reservists from German merchant 
ships had gathered in Manila and asked for orders about their use, the squadron command 
requested the stage on August 8th, the conscripts accelerated to a German one Steamer, if 
possible on "Princess Alice", went to Yap. Therefore "Princess Alice" (10,981 Br. RT, 15.5 
nautical miles), Captain Bortfeld, whose crew was mainly composed of conscripts, with 
provisions, machinery and about 60 reservists to Yap in Sea, where she arrived on August 
18th; She was escorted from there to Angaur by the commander of the "Planet". Here she met 
"Emden" (1) on August 19th reached the Philippines without an accident. 

On August 20, the steamers of the North German Lloyd "Tsingtau" (1685 Br. RT), 
Captain Hayenga, and "Lockfun" (1675 Br. RT), Captain Gerlach, with 2300 and 2000 tons 
of coal from Manila to Angaur, where they met on August 22nd with the small cruiser 
"Geier", which "Tsingtau" accompanied on his voyages to Majuro (Marshall islands), 
"Lockfun" from there to Honolulu (2). 

On August 31, the steamer of the Hamburg America line "Hoerde" (5265 Br. RT), 
Captain D. Henfen, dispatched with a load of about 4000 tons of coal on delivery from 
"Emden" to the island of Simaloer; (northwest coast of Sumatra ); However, he did not hit 
the cruiser and was forced by Dutch warships to call at Sabang on September 26th, where the 
government detained him and forced him to unload his coal cargo. The stage officer, 
Kapitanleutnant von Moeller, had left Manila with "Hoerde" in order to be at the disposal of 
the "Emden". The naval paymaster Brennecke took over the service as a stage officer in 
Manila. 

On September 4th, the steamer of the North German Lloyd "Anghin" (1613 Br. R. T.), 
Captain Engelhardt, went to sea with about 2000 tons of coal to the Nufa Beffi island on the 
eastern tip of Timor 





1) For more information, see “Emden” (Volume II). 
2) For more details see under "Geier" (Volume II).'”° 
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Auxiliary cruisers "Prinz Eitel Friedrich" and "Cormoran" to dispose of heating material in 
accordance with the instructions received from Honolulu (1). After several weeks of in vain 
waiting, "Anghin" felt compelled to go to Soerabaya due to a lack of provisions and weapons, 
where he was forced by the Dutch-Indian government to unload most of his coal cargo. 

In the meantime the blockade of Manila by English auxiliary cruisers had begun, so 
that further efforts of the stage to detach coal steamers, especially for "Geier" and 
"Cormoran", were thwarted. The steamers of the German Australian Steamship Company 
"Elmshorn" (4594 Br. RT), Captain Kiel, and "Bochum" (6161 Br. RT), Captain J. Orgel, 
who left Makassar on August 5th and worked with "Geier" until August 23rd, they were 
outfitted in Manila; however, due to the British blockade, their deployment proved 
impossible; "Elmshorn", which wanted to go to Alexis Harbor on September 27th with 7,400 
tons of coal for the auxiliary cruiser "Cormoran", was prevented by the English auxiliary 
cruiser "Himalaya". As the position of the "Cormoran" became more and more distressed, the 
stage in San Francisco and Durban each bought 7,000 tons of coal, which were to be brought 
to the ship; however, both plans failed, repeated attempts to break the blockade also failed, 
especially there the English warships apparently always received news beforehand as soon as 
a German steamer made it clear to leave. 

In total, the stage had procured 54,000 tons of coal, of which only about 19,000 tons 
could be brought out of Manila. At the beginning of 1915, in addition to "Elmshorn" and 
"Bochum", coal was still stored in Manila on the requisitioned steamers "Camilla Rickmers" 
of the Rickmers shipping company, "Pongtong", "Tiibingen” and "Mark" (2) of the North 
German Lloyd, "Zambia" and "Lyeemoon" of the Hamburg America line and "Carl 
Diederichsen" of the shipping company M. Jebsen, Aabenraa. 

In the course of 1915 these coals were decayed, as were several thousand tons that 
had been carried from the San Francisco stage on the American steamer "Robert Dollar" 
from the East American coast around the Cape of Good Hope to Manila. 





1) See page 108. 

2) "Mark" was made available by the cruiser squadron to the auxiliary cruisers "Prinz 
Eitel Friedriech" and "Cormoran" when they left Majuro on August 30th and arrived in 
Manila on October 7th after his supplies had been handed over. (See also under "Stage 
Japan".) 
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The procurement of the necessary funds for the purposes of the stage initially 
encountered considerable difficulties - as in Batavia; however, within the first five weeks of 
the war, it was possible to secure the necessary working capital. 

The activities carried out on the Manila stage with regard to the transmission of 
communications between the naval forces and the stages as well as between the various 
stages were of essential importance, after the radio stations in Yap and Tsingtau and the 
German-Dutch cable for the use of the stage except during the first weeks of the war when 
relations with the United States of America were broken, the American cable lines Manila - 
San Francisco and Manila - Shanghai were still available for undisturbed traffic. 

In particular, the Manila stage had to take over the mediation of the traffic between 
the stages in Dutch = India on the one hand, in China and America on the other hand, since 
the Dutch archipelago could only be reached from the Philippines, and only by letter or by 
messenger. 

After the annihilation and internment of the German naval forces in the South Seas 
and the Indian Ocean, the stage officer from Manila, naval paymaster Brennecke, started his 
journey home in September 1915. 


Stage Batavia 


Conditions were particularly unfavorable at the outbreak of war for the Batavia stage, 
so that its positive achievements for the German naval warfare were limited to the utmost. 
The reasons for this lay in different areas: The stage officer, first lieutenant z. Lake 
Baeumker did not arrive at its destination until September 6th, after having had a long stay, 
especially in the latter two, due to poor shipping connections and other adverse 
circumstances on his route from Tsingtau via Shanghai, Nagasaki, and Manila. The new 
mobilization regulations of the cruiser squadron, like Manila, had not yet reached Batavia 
when the war began. This was bound to have a considerable influence on the activity of the 
Batavia stage in particular, as the new regulations contained, among other things, the 
instruction for the coal steamers to collect in a sea area outside the neutral territorial waters 
instead of waiting in various equipment stations as previously planned. The late arrival of the 
stage officer, who had knowledge of the new regulations, exacerbated this situation, which 
was all the more disastrous as the cruiser squadron did not let news of its intentions reach this 
stage at the outbreak of war, so that - in the absence of any clues - this too could not even act 
in accordance with the possible plans of the naval forces. |” 
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The main reason for the complete failure of the self-sacrificing and tenacious efforts of the 
southern stage, however, lay in the Dutch = Indian government's view of neutrality, which in 
the - certainly justified - concern that England = Australia and Japan would one day be 
violated by our opponents in the event that Germany succumbed took German interests into 
account only insofar as it was absolutely necessary in order to avoid an outright breach of 
international law. Complete failure of individual steamship masters made the work of this 
stage even more difficult. A not inconsiderable influence on the failure of individual 
undertakings was the fact that when individual steamers were first outfitted in a hurry, their 
own provisions and provisions were insufficiently supplied, so that they were forced to leave 
their waiting posts prematurely. Finally, too much caution in the use of radio telegraphy may 
have prevented the steamers from meeting the warships in individual cases. 

On the evening of July 31, the chief of the cruiser squadron had instructed the Batavia 
stage via Manila, as well as a commercial representative in Singapore, to initiate shipments 
of coal for the cruiser squadron. The stage had received the same request from the 
commander of the "Emden" on August | as the Manila stage (1). Upon a request from the 
representative in Singapore on August 2 for authorization to conclude deals, the cruiser 
squadron had his approval on August 3 granted for coal procurements up to 20,000 tons. 

Only the voyage of the steamers of the German Australian Steamship Company 
"Elmshorn" (2), Captain Kiel, and "Bochum" (2), Captain J. Orgel, was successful. An 
attempt by the "Elmshorn" to replenish their coal stocks in Makassar from August 8 to 15 
failed, which is why, after meeting "Geier" again at the Pasau Islands, they decided to call at 
Manila, which they reached on August 29. 

From Singapore, the small cruiser "Geier" on July 29th 





1) See page 110. 
2) See under "Stage Manila", page 112.'”° 
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had left, was on the night of 1./2. August the steamer "Tannenfels" (5341 Br. R. T.) of the 
German steamship company "Hansa", Bremen, Captain F. Goerdes, with about 6500 tons of 
coal sent to a meeting point at Batavia, agreed upon with "Geier". Since "Geier" changed his 
duty to call at Batavia, "Tannensels" was reassigned to Nufa = Beffi near the island of Timor, 
where he waited in vain for a long time, before calling at Batavia at the end of August due to 
a lack of supplies. The cruiser squadron had received news of the dispatch to Nufa = Beffi on 
August 6th. When the steamer "Tannensels" arrived in Batavia, the Dutch-Indian government 
demanded that it either put out the coal or leave the Dutch waters within 24 hours. He 
therefore ran out of Batavia again on September 1 and, after a long stay at various waiting 
areas, was arrested by an English destroyer in neutral Philippine waters on September 14. 

The steamer "Ossenbach" (4336 Br. RT) of the German = Australian Steamship 
Company, Captain Weib, went early on August 9 with about 1300 tons of coal and 2000 
kilograms of machine oil to a place near the island of Jampea, where he met a briefly stayed 
until August 25th, and then returned to Soerabaya on August 27th after the arrival of Dutch 
warships. 

The use of the steamer "Linden" (4188 Br. RT) of the German = Australian 
Steamship Company, Captain Moritzen, to supply the German naval forces, which came to a 
place on the island of Ceram with 4800 tons of coal on September 5th, was in spite of this 
thwarted by the energetic and deft behavior of his captain. The steamer had to go to Amboina 
on September 10th at the instigation of the Dutch liner "Tromp", where it was determined 
because it had been requested by the government to unload its coal in a Dutch port or to leave 
the Dutch-Indian waters within 24 hours, would not have complied. The same thing 
happened to the steamer "Ulm" (4708 Br. RT) of the same line, Captain Sagert, who was sent 
from Banjoewangi to the island of Ceram with about 2000 tons of coal on the evening of 
August 24th, but there also from the liner "Tromp" was ordered to call at Amboina, where he 
arrived on September 12 and at the end of September put out a load of coal. All efforts to 
subsequently take one of these steamers to the auxiliary cruiser "Cormoran" proved 
unsuccessful.'*° 
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"Ulm" had succeeded in intercepting a radio message from the "Emden" for a certain date - 
the date group in particular was mutilated in the radio message received and could therefore 
not be deciphered correctly - ordered a coal and storage steamer after a waiting place on the 
island of Simaloer. Then the Steamship of the North German Lloyd "Choising" (1657 Br. R. 
T.), captain Minkwitz, who had called at Batavia on August 5th, on September 27th sent with 
about 1000 tons of coal; he crossed from October Ist to 9th at the mentioned island, without 
meeting "Emden" and then returned to Padang, as the coal charge resulted from spontaneous 
combustion caught fire more and more. "Choosing" was later to be added to the landing 
corps of the "Emden" under the leadership of a very prudent and intrepid captain under the 
command of Kapiténleutnant v. Miicke can be of great use. 

The stage believed in the reloading of the bunker coals of the numerous steamers 
lying in Dutch = Indian ports or the dispatch of all steamers in possession of bunker coals in 
view of the difficulties of the first step and the low prospect of success of the second measure 
compared to the value of the having to distance individual steamers. 

Efforts to establish contact with our naval forces by radio telegraphy from individual 
steamers failed in general because the donors were too far from the recipients, but also 
because of the attitude of the Dutch authorities against two German steamers, "Prussia" from 
Hamburg America line, captain Liibcke, in Sabang and "Roon" of North German Lloyd, 
captain Edm. Meyer, intervened in Tjilatjap about using their radio telegraph equipment. On 
the other hand, the attempts by "Prince Eitel Friedrich" to get in contact with Batavia via Yap 
and Menado were successful. The news that the cruiser squadron was on the way to West 
America did not come to the knowledge of the stage until the beginning of October. Their 
activity was discontinued in the spring of 1915 in accordance with the orders of the 
Admiralty's staff for the East Asian stages. 


4. The march of the cruiser squadron through the South Seas (1). 
The equipment in Pagan. 


When it was light on August 11th (2) the armored cruisers "Scharnhorst" and 
"Gneisenau" and the small cruiser "Niirnberg", coming from Ponape, headed for the island of 
Pagan in the northern Mariana Islands; "," Mark "," Gouverneur Jaschke ", Captain 
Hausbrand, and" Staatsfekretér Kratke ", Captain H. Schlueter, followed him. 





1) The march of the cruiser squadron is shown on the map in Appendix 4. 
2) See booklet overview maps (Appendix 6), map’?! 
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Due to the prevailing north swell, anchoring was carried out on the East roadstead, where the 
Lloyd steamer "Yorck" was found lying at anchor. On the morning of August 12th the 
steamers "Longmoon", Captain Hellhoff, and "Prinz Waldemar" arrived, in the afternoon the 
small cruiser "Emden" and auxiliary cruiser "Prinz Eitel Friedrich" and on the afternoon of 
the 13th finally "Markomannia". With the arrival of the Pagan squadron, the ships began to 
be equipped with provisions and materials of all kinds from the supply steamers. "Niirnberg" 
and "Emden" replenished their coal stocks from "Longmoon", "Gouverneur Jaschke" and " 
Staatsfekretaér Kratke", part of the coal load of the last two of these steamers was loaded onto 
"Yorck" by crews of the armored cruisers in order to be able to release the small steamers, 
which were not suitable as escort ships on longer voyages, as soon as possible. To secure the 
armored squadron against sudden attack by the enemy, a small cruiser or "Titania" was on 
the porch outside the bay; during the day one of the armored cruisers was at anchor ready for 
action; at night one ship was completely quiet, the other crews were on watch. 

The following were reports from the enemy: the report from the naval attaché in 
Tokyo (1), received on the night of August 12/13, that the Japanese fleet was apparently 
leaving for the South Seas; a telegram from Nagasaki (1) on August 11th, the Japanese 
cruiser "Tone" had departed for the South Seas with 4 torpedo boats, 6 cruisers and 11 
torpedo boats were lying in Sasebo for going ins; a message arrived early on the 11th about 
the British armed forces , Battle cruiser "Australia" was on the way to Hong Kong, most of 
the enemy were presumably at the Elliot Islands, the sloop "Clio" with 2 torpedo boats was 
guarding the mouth of the Yangtze. 

As an effect of the previous concealment of the cruiser squadron, the East Asian press 
announced on August 9th via Tsingtau that English shipping in East Asia was completely at a 
standstill, as there was no way of knowing where "Scharnhorst" and "Gneisenau" were. On 
the night of 12./13. August the decommissioning of the radio station Yap was recognized by 
the interruption of its traffic (2); after the livelier English radio traffic, which began at the 
same time, the English armed forces were regarded as the originators of the destruction in 
Yap. 





1) See page 78. 
2) See page 79. 
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On the morning of August 13, as already mentioned (1), the commanders met with 
the squadron chief at Scharnhorst at which, on the assumption that Japan was about to enter 
the war, the order to begin the march was given East was issued in the afternoon. Before 
leaving the roadstead, Korvettenkapitan Thierichens, who had been appointed leader of the 
train, gathered the steamer leaders on the "Prinz Eitel Friedrich" to discuss the behavior of 
the train on the march with them. As a guideline, the squadron command issued the 
following order: 

"If unexpectedly stronger enemy forces appear," Prinz Eitel Friedrich "and the coal 
steamers should immediately radiate apart at high speed. If they are not followed, they should 
meet 24 hours later at a meeting point 100 nautical miles east of the separation point. If 
possible, "Prinz Eitel Friedrich" will be there as the supply leader. Use the radio station only 
when urgently needed. Coal steamers that are being pursued may have to try to reach neutral 
ports." 

The following order was sent to the commander of the small cruiser "Emden" in the 
afternoon: 


Pagan, August 13, 1914. 
You are hereby assigned the steamer "Markomannia" and are detached with the order 
to advance into the Indian Ocean and to wage cruiser war to the best of your ability. 
A copy of the telegram traffic with the southern stages from the last few weeks is 
attached; The coal quantities (2) ordered or pledged therein will be waived in your favor. 
Tonight you will stay with the association; this order will be put into effect tomorrow 
morning by a signal "detached". 





1) See page 80 ff. 

2) The main subject is the coal ordered for the Manila stage (5000 tons each to the 
Palau = islands and, Zamboanga) excluding the 5000 ordered to Pagan ("Rio Pafig"); the 
steamer "Princess Alice" to go from Manila to Yap with reservists and supplies; around the 
coal storage of the phosphate company in Horror (Palau = islands) from 2500 to 3000 tons as 
well as the supplies that could be procured from the stage Batavia and from Singapore and of 
which about 6000 tons for a collection point near Timor, about 1200 tons for Jampea. = 
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I intend to go to West America with the rest of the formation. 
signed Graf Spee. 


For delivery to those who may arrive in Pagan Steamers "Sui Mow", "Gottingen" and 
"O. J. D. Ahlers "became three after encrypted slips of paper sent to the island chief in the 
merchant shipping book, which contained instructions for these steamers. A similar one Open 
text note was made for the American expected from Manila Steamer ("Rio Pasig"). These 
instructions are however did not come to the knowledge of the vaper (1). 


From Pagan to Eniwetok 


On August 13th, 6 o'clock in the afternoon, the eight coal steamers "Yorck", 
"Holsatia", "Markomannia", "Mark", "Prince Waldemar", "Gouverneur Jaschke", 
"StaatssekretaérKratke Kratke" went under the guidance of "Prince Eitel Friedrich", 
"Longmoon" at sea; 6:30 am followed by the cruisers "Scharnhorst", "Gneisenau", 
"Niirmberg" and "Emden" with "Titania". The auxiliary ships formed a loose keel line about 2 
nautical miles south of the cruiser, which in the keel line steered a true east course with 9 
nautical miles. At night, the Lloyd steamer "Yorck" tried, according to an instruction given to 
him, to contact Guam by radio telegraph to collect news about the position of Japan. The 
Guam radio station did not answer the Yorck's question, but only reported that every 
exchange of non-encrypted and code = telegrams between ship and coast = radio stations of 
the belligerents on the one hand and state and private radio stations in the territory of the 
United States on the other hand as well as the Sending such telegrams from American 
stations via foreign stations is prohibited, provided they are intended for belligerents (2). 

At dawn on August 14, three steamers were missing from the auxiliary ship line, 
which was only restored a few hours later. Something similar happened on the morning of 
the 15th, after some of the steamers had run too far ahead during the night and some stayed 
behind. The speed of the squadron changed under these circumstances between 7 and 10 
nautical miles 





1) See also pages 107, 110. 

2) "No cipher or code messages permitted to be [ex] changed with radio-ship- or 
shore-station of belligerent nations by any government- or commercial radio-station under 
Jurisdiction of United States, nor permitted to be sent from any radio -station in United States 
via foreign radio-stations if destined to belligerents."'™* 
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On August 14, around 7:00 am, "Emden" was detached from the unit by the signal 
“"Emden", I wish good luck" and set out on the voyage to the Indian Ocean with 
"Markomannia" as the escort ship "The following message went to the squadron chief: "I 
thank your Excellency for the trust you have placed in me. I wish the cruiser squadron a 
happy journey and good luck." 

On the night of August 14th to 15th, the steamer "O.J.D. Ahlers", Captain H. Eelbo, 
who was ordered from Tsingtau to assembly point B and met there with the "Gottingen", who 
had escaped from Japan. Both received orders to steer to a point 17 ° north and 150 ° east; 
from there the auxiliary cruiser "Cormoran", which left Tsingtau on August 10 and which 
entered into radio communication with the squadron that same night, was supposed to deliver 
them. The plan temporarily considered by the squadron command to send "Cormoran" into 
the Australian waters with the two steamers for cruiser warfare was allowed to unfold. 

With the strong freshening southerly winds, the smaller steamers, which had already 
surrendered a large part of their cargo, worked hard in the rough seas; on the 15th, 
"Longmoon", which was rolling over 40° and had already received considerable amounts of 
water between its deck, had to turn on a southerly course, "Titania" received the order to stay 
close to her and headed for the Eniwetok Atoll, the next ripening destination of the squadron. 

The cruisers used the march - now as well as later - to train the part of the crew that 
was newly commanded on board in June at the combat stations and to perfect their combat 
training to the highest degree. 

The radio telegraphy traffic of the enemy stations was constantly and carefully 
observed in order to be able to flow from his strength and individuality on the operations of 
the enemy, especially on any approach of enemy armed forces. Naturally, special attention 
was paid to the battle cruiser "Australia". On August 17th, the Nauru radio station announced 
that the Australian squadron, consisting of an armored cruiser, two protected cruisers, three 
torpedo boat destroyers and an escort steamer, on August 12th at the Blanche Bay (1) in the 
St. Georgs Canal (2 ) sighted heading south. The squadron command commented on this 
news in the war diary: 





1) Northeast corner of New Pomerania. 
2) Between New Pomerania and New Mecklenburg. 
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"According to this, the entire Australian squadron seems to be used to search the German 
protected areas in which it is only suspected. The excavation of Yap on August 12th must 
have been done by other ships. It is not likely that the enemy has turned to the Marshall 
Islands as long as Nauru is still sending radio messages." 

The radio communication with "Emden" and "Cormoran" in the next from 18./19. and 
19./20. (1) informed the squadron about the Japanese ultimatum. 

On August 19, at daybreak, "Niirnberg" was sent ahead to explore Eniwetok; in the 
afternoon the squadron entered the Eniwetok Atoll (Brown Islands), the westernmost group 
of the Marshall Islands, in the deep and wide harbor formed by the lagoon , there is space for 
a whole fleet. On the 20th, "Titania" and "Longmoon" also arrived, whose fate had been 
seriously worried about. The stay from 19th to 21st served to coal the armored cruisers and 
the "Niirnberg" from the steamers "Gouverneur Jéschke" and "Staatssekretér Kratke", "Prinz 
Waldemar" and "Longmoon". The first two mentioned gave the rest of their coal supply to 
"Yorck" on the 21st and were left behind in Eniwetok with the order - not before August 24th 
- to go to Jaluit and stay there for five days. After this time had elapsed both were discharged 
from the squadron's service and had freedom of movement, and they both arrived in 
Honolulu in September. 


From Eniwetok to Majuro. 


Before the squadron's departure, which left the atoll on August 22nd at 06:00 am, the 
message came from "Cormoran" that he had started the march to Majuro (Marshall Islands) 
with "O.J.D. Ahlers" and "Géttingen" , which was to form the next stage in the squadron's 
journey. After sailing, "Niirnberg" was deployed to carry letters and dispatches to Honolulu. 
The admiral staff had to be informed of the intentions of the cruiser squadron in a safe way; 
Furthermore, the coal supply on the west coast of America had to be started. The following 
text, suspended on August 21, was to be sent to the Admiral's staff about New York: “Yap 
not heard since August 12; since then the telegraphic connection has been broken; just 
received the news of Japan's demands. Intend to move the cruiser war to the east in order to 
deprive England of any pretext that an alliance may have occurred for Japan. 





1) See pages 82, ga." 
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August 14th S.M.S. "Emden" with 5000 tons of shantling coal detached, is to wage cruiser 
war in the Indian Ocean. "Scharnhorst", "Gneisenau", "Niirnberg", two auxiliary cruisers 
arrived on August 19th, Brown Islands (Marshall Islands). Australian squadron apparently 
followed to the Bismarck Archipelago and the East Carolina. Auxiliary cruiser "Cormoran", 
formerly the Russian steamer "Rjafan", Commander Zuckschwerdt, and auxiliary cruiser 
"Prinz Eitel Friedrich", Commander Thierichens, are supposed to wage cruiser war against 
Australia. I will go on to Chile with 16,000 tons of coal on August 23rd; probably meet on 
October 15, Juan Fernandez island (1). 35,000 tons of coal ordered in San Francisco and 
Valparaiso. The carrier of this is SMS "Niirnberg" in Honolulu. " 

At the same time, the following orders for coal and supplies (2) had to be sent by 
telegram and in writing: 

from San Francisco should be sent: 5000 tons of coal to the Juan Fernandez Island (1) 
on October 15th, waiting 20 nautical miles west of the Island; 

10,000 tons of coal and provisions for 1,000 men for three months to Port Low; 

14 days later 10,000 tons of coal to Valparaiso. 

The steamers, if possible under the German flag and equipped with radio telegraphic 
devices, filled up at the specified meeting points, waiting until called. 

From Valparaiso, 10,000 tons of coal in Chilean ports, if possible shipped on German 
ships, were to be kept clear by October 20th. 

The Manila stage was informed in a letter dated August 21 about the intended 
movements of the squadron, the "Emden" and the auxiliary cruisers to be passed on to the 
Shanghai and Tsingtau stages. 6000 tons of coal for the auxiliary cruisers were ordered to the 
island of Nufa Beffi near Timor (3). 

The Nuremberg's stay in Honolulu was ultimately also intended to be used to collect 
information about the situation at home and about the movements of the enemy in the oceans, 
since the squadron lacked reliable information since Yap had been decommissioned. 





1) Mas a Tierra. 

2) The news reached Valparaiso on September 9th. 

3) This letter arrived in Manila on September 25th and gave the first completely 
impeccable explanation of the squadron's intentions. See page 109!°7 
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Apart from the report from the "Emden" about the Japanese ultimatum, only a few reports 
had been received about incidents of war over Apia and Nauru, which the Honolulu radio 
station only followed on the march to Majuro other news from the telegram from Nauru of 
August 17th, the enemy had only one point of support from the fact that on August 21st the 
radio communications from English ships were observed to a much greater extent than in the 
days before. 

On the voyage, which led at low speed (7 - 8 nautical miles) along the north and east 
the Marshall Islands and was interrupted by target practice, "Scharnhorst" intercepted a 
mutilated radio message from the small cruiser "Geier" on August 25, who endeavored to 
transmit the - now outdated - telegram from the Admiral's staff of August 12th, which 
recommended the transfer of the cruiser war from East Asian waters (1). On August 26th 
after noon the squadron entered the spacious Majuro Atoll, which belongs to the Ratack 
group of Marshall Islands. From the 27th to the 29th the coal supplies of the armored cruisers 
were replenished, initially from "Prinz Waldemar" and "Longmoon", whose coal was 
completely extinguished here, while supplies and oil were given by "Prinz Waldemar" to 
"Yorck"; then from "Yorck" and "Holfatia”. 

At noon on the 27th, the auxiliary cruiser "Cormoran" joined the squadron with the 
steamers "O.J.D. Ahlers" and "Gottingen" (2). "Cormoran" provided detailed information 
about the exact wording of the Japanese ultimatum (3) by submitting his radio telegrams. 
With the departure of the squadron from the atoll, the auxiliary cruisers "Cormoran" and 
"Prinz Eitel Friedrich", together with the steamer "Mark" (3400 tons of coal), were released 
for cruiser warfare in western Australian waters. The order given to them was: "SM 
Auxiliary cruisers "Cormoran" and "Prinz Eitel Friedrich" are jointly assigned the steamer 
"Mark" and are detached when the formation leaves the atoll in order to wage cruiser warfare 
in Australian waters. If the implementation is no longer possible, connection to the armored 
cruiser should be sought. The telegram traffic with the southern stages from the last few 
weeks has been sent to "Cormoran" and "Prinz Eitel Friedrich" in copy; 





1) See page 76. 

2) "Gottingen" (without radio communication equipment) had called Pagan and was 
there on August 20 by “O.J.D. Ahlers" and directed to the meeting point ordered by the 
squadron command. 


3) See page aa 
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It is not known how much of the coals listed therein (1) "Emden" attracted to itself is not 
known. With "Emden", "Geier" and "Princess Alice" radio communication is to be sought in 
the interest of coal supply. " 

In place of the "Prinz Eitel Friedrich", the "Titania" would become the driver's ship of 
the entourage. "Prinz Waldemar" was instructed by the emptied steamers to remain in the 
atoll for two days after the unit had left and then to act on his own accord; "Longmoon", 
whose radio telegraphy facility was installed on "Gottingen", received the order to drive to 
Jaluit on August 31, to stay there for five days and then to act according to the interests of its 
shipping company: He brought a letter to the head of the government station Jaluit, which 
informed him about the political and military situation. Both steamers reached Honolulu in 
September. 


From Majuro to Christmas Island. 


On August 30th (2) 07:00 o'clock in the morning the armored cruisers left the Majuro 
atoll with the supply train, which now only consisted of the steamers "Titania", "Yorck," 
"Gottingen," "O.J.D. Ahlers" and "Holfatia"; In the afternoon the two auxiliary cruisers 
began their voyage to Australian waters with the steamer "Mark". The following quantities of 
coal and drinking water were still on the steamers of the squadron when they left: 




















coal drinking water 
in Tons | in Tons 
,vYorek" 3 650 460 
,Gottingen" 4 973 540 
7D.J.D. Ahlers" 4 400 1670 
,Holfatia" 3 930 500 
In Total .« . 16 953 3170 

















Orders were issued by the squadron command to limit the consumption of coal as 
much as possible: The turret lathes and torpedo air pumps, which are important for combat 
readiness, were only to be preheated during the day and night to the extent that they were 
ready for use in 10 minutes. Only two dynamos were to be kept in operation; at night the 
third should be preheated; if the headlights were suddenly used, the ice machine and 
ventilation had to be switched off until the third dynamo was running. 





1) See page 118, footnote 2. — 


2) See booklet overview maps (Appendix 6), map 3.'*° 
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The weather, which during the first part of the season was often rainy with strong, 
gusty winds, changed completely after leaving Majuro. It became clear and very visible in 
weak easterly winds; however, with the approach to the equator, the glow of the sun burning 
down on the ships was felt more and more annoying during the strenuous service that had to 
be performed without the protection of the sun sails. 

On the night of 30./31. On August Ist, radio telegraphic traffic between the battle 
cruiser "Australia" and the New Zealand radio station Awanui was observed, the following 
night traffic from the Japanese battle cruiser "Kongo" was observed; on September Ist (East 
length) (1) "Australia" became loud, "Congo" very loud, the following evening both ships 
were heard faintly. On the night of August 31st to September Ist, it was observed that Nauru 
repeatedly called the Apia radio station in vain and then reported to the Rabaul radio station: 
"Samoa finished yesterday." On the evening of August 31, the squadron command had 
another important Radio message sent to Nauru for transmission to Apia for the governorate: 
"In the event that a coal ship arrives for the cruiser squadron, transmit the following order, 
secret instruction for Supercargo: Go to Easter Island, October 10th continue to Valparaiso." 
Nauru replied on September Ist (East length) the telegram could not be sent because there 
was no longer any connection with Apia. Confirmation that Apia was occupied by the enemy 
on August 30th was given in the night of September 3rd by "Nuremberg"; it sent the 
squadron by radio telegram the messages that had been drawn up in Honolulu and informed 
them of the war situation in the domestic and insurgent theaters of war, such as it presented 
itself according to credible reports. The cruiser reported the following about its own and 
enemy forces: "Leipzig" is supposed to be on the Canadian coast; she disembarked the Navy 
Directorate-Assessor Dr. Weimer in San Francisco to protect her interests. "Ibzumo", 
"Rainbow", "Newcastle" and two auxiliary cruisers reported to hostile ships on the Canadian 
coast; two Australian cruisers were charged with guarding the Australia - Fanning - 
Vancouver cable. The Japanese battle cruiser "Kongo", its radio telegraph traffic had heard of 
"Nuremberg" in close proximity, apparently arrived at the Hawaiian Islands on September 
3rd. 





1) At 16:00 p.m. on September 1, the 180th degree of longitude was exceeded and the 
date was therefore shifted backwards by one day, and September | therefore lived through 
-, 140 
twice. 
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His attempt to make an open radio message to Honolulu: “To the Japanese Consul, Honolulu. 
I'm getting closer to hunt for trade destroyers. "Kongo" "(1), to which the radio station 
replied:" I can neither accept nor pass on such news "(2) was entrusted by the squadron 
command as a ruse. 

The squadron steered between Palmyra and Kingman Reef; it had to refrain from 
taking coals at sea because of the swell that was too high. The meeting with "Niirnberg", 
which was planned for September 5th, was delayed by 24 hours due to a mistake in 
encryption due to an incorrect assembly point; it took place on September 6th at 15:00 pm at 
5° 30' north, 159° 30' West. After verbal reports by the commanding officer and after the 
delivery of provisions, newspapers and other news to the squadron, "Niirnberg" steamed with 
"Titania" at 17:00 pm to carry out a new special task, the interruption of the Australian- 
Canadian cable and the destruction of the Cable station on the English island of Fanning, to 
this island. The squadron headed for a point 40 nautical miles southeast to east of Fanning, 
which it reached on September 7th at 6 a.m., from there to allow "Nuremberg" to be admitted 
if necessary. Since "Nuremberg" reported at this time that enemy forces were not in sight, the 
squadron continued the march to Christmas Island, under English sovereignty, under which it 
anchored at 5:30 in the afternoon. At 6 o'clock in the afternoon "Niirnberg" reported the 
execution of its special order. On the 8th, the armored cruisers coaled out of two steamers 
each in order to replenish their stocks. At 3 o'clock in the afternoon, "Niirnberg" arrived with 
"Titania" in the roadstead. 


The journey of the 'Niirnberg" to Honolulu and the interruption of the cable at 
Fanning. 


The small cruiser "Niirnberg" had been dispatched to Honolulu by the squadron chief 
after leaving Eniwetok on August 22nd. During the march he observed the radio telegraph 
traffic of the English and Japanese ships in the same way as the armored cruisers. The 
commander believed there was a meeting before Honolulu to have to reckon with enemy 
cruisers. So he arranged his arrival in such a way that he had reached the American border by 
daybreak on September Ist, and then entered the harbor without firing an enemy. 





1) “Japanese consul Honolulu. Come near you to look out commerce destroyers. 
Kongo." 
2) "Can’t handle message of such nature and can’t accept la 
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Even as the ship was entering, the consular secretary on the approaching ship 
announced that the American port Admiral, Rear Admiral Moore, was refusing to accept coal 
due to "Nuremberg". Since this refusal stood in sharpest contradiction to the international 
legal provisions - "Niirnberg" had already refilled coal twice in Honolulu within the last three 
months, but this was before the outbreak of the war - so captain z. See v. Sch6nberg stopped 
immediately after Anchor in a telephone conversation with the admiral stationed in Pearl 
Harbor that he was granted 750 tons of coal. During the takeover of the coal, the ship 
received a new decision from the admiral, according to which only 550 tons could be allowed. 
The commandant, rightly upset by this arbitrary interpretation of international law, together 
with the German consul Rodik, went to see the American admiral in Pearl Harbor and, 
through very energetic ideas, succeeded in increasing the amount of coal to 700 tons. Captain 
z. See v. Schonberg writes about this in his private notes (1): "The American admiral 
undoubtedly acted partly out of gross negligence, partly out of fear of the Japanese. Finally 
he gave me 700 tons; According to international law I could have loaded much more, but I 
had already lost too much time to be able to act for a long time, I found this and so below my 
dignity and expressed it to the admiral." 

The malevolent neutrality of the United States of America found its clear expression 
here too in the difficulties which the authorities caused German warships as well as the 
merchant ships with the coal supply. 

The news brought by a merchant ship captain that two Japanese cruisers were less 
than 50 nautical miles from Honolulu was not confirmed. In the meantime the commandant 
received a warning from the pilot station that there was an unusual movement among the 
numerous Japanese fishermen, and he would therefore like to be on his guard. Therefore, the 
captain z. See v. Schénberg decided, as fast as the coaling, with which the crews of the 
steamers "Pommern" of the North German Lloyd and "Setos" of the Kosmos line tirelessly 





1) These are the basis for the representation of the cruiser "Niirnberg" to Honolulu 
and Fanning in addition to the official records of the squadron command. ‘ 
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helped, and the completion of his other jobs - procurement of provisions, newspapers, news 
and delivery of telegrams and letters - made it possible to go to sea. With the support of 
Consul Rodik and numerous patriotic Germans who showered the ship with gifts of love, 
"Niirmberg" managed to leave the port at 9 p.m., accompanied by enthusiastic rallies by the 
German colony. 38 volunteers and reservists had come on board "The confirmation of the 
correct arrival of the telegram with the coal order in San Francisco was in the hands of the 
commanding officer. Even when leaving," Nirnberg "did not meet the enemy forces, 
although the radio communications to the vicinity of Japanese ships, especially the "Kongo", 
there was also no harassment by Japanese fishermen, who could have created fatal obstacles 
for the cruiser through their nets. 

After an unsuccessful attempt to intercept two British coal steamers that were 
expected in Honolulu, "Niirnberg" flowed to the squadron (1) on September 6th at 3 pm, in 
order to receive the following order given orally by the squadron chief after the report had 
been dealt with: 

“"Nirnberg" is detached with "Titania" for the destruction of the Australian = 
Canadian cable and Fanning station. They fell off Fanning at dawn on September 7th, 
"Titania" 10 nautical miles behind you. First see if there are enemy forces at Fanning. Fight 
down considerably inferior armed forces (auxiliary cruisers, cruisers of the P (2) = class), 
retreat before other enemy armed forces to the southeast to the east. In the latter case, 
"Titania", informed by "Niirnberg", dodges north until she is called by radio telegraph. The 
main body stood south-east to east of Fanning, 40 nautical miles, at 6 a.m. on September 7, 
awaiting news there as to whether an enemy was in front of Fanning or not. If there is no 
enemy there, call "Titania". Cut "Titania" cable, drive rope as far as possible to sea; Land 
"Nuremberg", destroy station, destroy cable steamers if necessary, report to squadron. If the 
weather is favorable, the company can be started at night. Most intends to anchor at 5 pm on 
September 7th off Christmas = island." 

At 5 o'clock in the afternoon, "Niimberg" and "Titania", who was equipped with a 
cable cutter, parted from the squadron and 





1) See page 126. 
2) "Pyramus" etc. launched 1897, 2169 tons; 8x10 cm- SK; 20 to 21 nautical miles.'* 
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headed for Fanning on the night of September 7th. The commander advised on the 
destruction of the cable and the station as follows: 

“On September 7th, in the last hours of the night, the island was explored by 
moonlight; at dusk the ship stopped in front of English Harbor and, when nothing was found 
here, accelerated to Whaler Anchorage. The armored cutter under Lieutenant z. See 
Grébenschiitz completely surprised the station. When the people landed, the German war flag 
was again hoisted on board, while the French flag had flown until then. The station had been 
warned that an attack by S.M.S. "Leipzig" or "Nuremberg" are possible. At 3:30 am the cable 
had wired: "Suspicious ship in sight." At 6:00 am: "Suspicious ship is a French cruiser, going 
on board." The cable house and the cable station as well as the accumulators were destroyed, 
the cables on land and at sea were blown up and cut, the flagpole (control mark) was lowered, 
the buoy sunk. All official books and documents and the cash register were confiscated. All 
official books and documents and the coffee were confiscated. Leaders on land were 
Kapitaénleutnant v. Biilow, First Lieutenant z. See Eidam, Lieutenant z. Lake d. R. Schack. 

Meanwhile, S.M.S. "Titania" with the cutting and dragging of the cables. When the 
ciphers were checked, it turned out that yellow must still be missing and that rifles and 
ammunition were available, furthermore that a set of reserve apparatus had been dug in as a 
mobilization measure. These objects and the exact cable maps were obtained Fetched on 
board by Lieutenant Z. See Berendt. All in all, in addition to the books, cards, letters and 
stamps taken on board: 21 modern magazine rifles with about 13,000 rounds; 720 pounds 
sterling, 2 shillings, 6 pence cash (equal to 14,690 Mark 55 Pf.). 

At 3:50 p.m., S.M.S. "Titania" dragged the second cable away (1), and then set sail on 
a course of 270° rw. 

The station chief thanked me through the chief officer for the impeccable behavior of 
the men and officers who landed." 

On the night of 8./9. September the radio telegraphic traffic of two American 
steamers was observed on "Nuremberg", which had the destruction of the cable and said 
among other things: “The whole business rests in Australia; no one knows who did it, and 
they are scared to death." 





1) According to British news, the cable was ready for use again on November 6, 1914. 
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If this statement was certainly by no means to be taken literally, it 
showed that Count von Spee's decision to initially keep the movements of 
his squadron hidden had the success he hoped for, in paralyzing hostile 
trade through the insecurity that burdened him, had already brought about, 
as had previously been the case in East Asia, now also in Australia. 











The battle of the armored cruisers against Apia and Papeete. 


From the newspaper reports sent to the squadron by "Nurnberg", 
according to which Samoa was occupied by New Zealand land and naval 
forces, as well as from the observation of the radio telegraphic traffic, 
in which "Australia" had played an essential role at the turn of the 
month, the squadron command concluded that the occupation of Samoa was 
directed by Australia and carried out by volunteers from New Zealand Ships 
before daybreak promises success. Coal (around 3500 tons more) is enough." 
These considerations, recorded in the war diary of the squadron chief, 
formed the basis for an undertaking, the details of which Graf Spee 
discussed in a meeting with the commanders immediately after the arrival 
of the "Nurnberg" off Christmas Island on September 8th after noon. At 
dawn against anchored ships, even if the battle cruiser "Australia" was 
among them, which could be ascertained in good time before the attack by 
observing the radio telegraph traffic, Graf Sp believed he was allowed 
to run without endangering the performance of his cruiser war tasks. For 
this purpose, a military undertaking in which the burning wish of the 
crews of the squadron to finally come into contact with the enemy after a 
long march of travel with frequent takeover of coal, had to have a 
favorable influence on the spirit of the crews, a reconquest of the Samoa 
islands was naturally out of the question from the start. 

The plan announced to the commanders was as follows: The attack is 
to take place early on Monday, September 14th, if "Australia" is to be 
expected; otherwise a little later. A torpedo attack is to be used against 
"Australia"; artillery combat is to be conducted against other ships over 
the greatest possible distance (about 90 hm) .+*° 
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In the absence of "Australia", "Scharnhorst" and "Gneisenau" are to 
advance towards the port separately from the north and northeast to the 
east, in order to block the way for outgoing ships. 

To get the armored cruisers ready for action, they had their boats, 
with the exception of one cutter and one dinghy each, can be handed over 
to the steamers "Yorck" and "O.J.D. Ahlers". The steamer "O.J.D. Ahlers" 
received the order to drive to the Suwarow island (at 13° 15' south and 
163° 5' west) and wait there for the armored cruisers; if these should not 
give any news by September 24th, he had to strive for a connection with 
"Nurnberg" at the Marquesas Islands". "Nurnberg" received orders to stay 
with the rest of the supply steamers at Christmas Island for a week and 
then to lead the train to the Marquesas Islands, where they were to b 
united with the armored cruisers. 

"Scharnhorst" and "Gneisenau" left the Christmas island on September 
9th, crossed the equator on the 10th and headed for Apia on the night of 
13/14, after the battle plan had been practiced again on September 12th 
during a clear ship exercise. The observation of the radio telegraphic 
traffic showed the absence of the "Australia"; it was also possible to 
conclude from this that some of the New Zealand troops had already been 
transported away again. 

The last orders issued on the evening of the 13th by means of a wink 
were: "It is expected that" Australia "is not in Apia. Tonight both ships 
will advance at high speed and their positions until daybreak -" 
Scharnhorst "5 nautical miles to the north" Gneisenau "take 5 nautical 
miles to the northeast of Apia - to cut off ships that are leaving. 5 
o'clock all boilers clear with daylight clear ship." 

At 5 o'clock in the morning on September 14 (1), "Scharnhorst" and 
"Gneisenau" were about 5 nautical miles apart off the north coast of 
Upolu; when it was light it turned out that both ships had traveled a 
considerable distance ("Scharnhorst" 8 5 nautical miles) to the west of 
the desired positions. At a high speed we would now run towards the 
entrance of Apia against the fresh south-east trade wind; on the outer 
road it was found that there were only an American three-masted schooner 
and a small sailing craft in the harbor; There were no war or transport 
ships. On land the Union Jack flew on the government building and the 
district office. 























1) See booklet overview maps (Appendix 6), map 4.1**° 
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In both buildings and in some tents that were erected on a free square, 
individual khaki = dressed people were observed, who presumably belonged 
to the troop that had landed. 

The question of whether a procedure against the landed troops is 
appropriate and would be feasible, answered Graf Spee in his war diary as 
follows: 

“The ships had no boats to land people; only one cutter was 
available at a time. A landing in Apia was therefore not feasible as soon 
as there was even little resistance. The strength of the troop was unknown 
to me. Landing at a different location required a major landing operation, 
which I could not carry out without constantly questioning the combat 
readiness of the ships in the event of a crew loss, i.e. depriving them of 
their actual purpose. Taking Apias back was of value only if there was the 
endeavor to keep it permanently; but that was not the case once the ships 
left the island. No attempt to land was therefore made. A bombardment of 
the houses, where individual people addressed as soldiers formed groups, 
or of the three tents, because natives stood everywhere with women in- 
between. A bombardment of the radio telegraphy mast, which the English 
apparently use for their radio station with the signature ROP (radio 
telegraphy = observation of the last days), promised no success at the 
great distance (measured over 100 hm)." 

At about half past eight in the morning, the armored cruisers began 
their march along the coast of Upolu to the west. The radio communication 
from the English radio station in Apia was successfully disrupted 
throughout the day; Traffic was only opened towards evening, whereupon she 
reported: "This morning two German cruisers off Apia, they are now heading 
north-west" (1). At about 10:45 o'clock in the morning, a stop was made in 
front of the Bay of Mulisanua, on the northwest corner of Upolu, because 
two Germans came alongside in a boat at "Scharnhorst". According to their 
report, the occupation was carried out on August 30th by about 1560 men of 
New Zealand troops, which were carried by two steamers, accompanied by the 
Australian and New Zealand cruisers "Australia", "Sydney" (2), "Encounter" 
(2), "Pyramus" "," Psyche "and the French armored cruiser" Montcalm " 
under the direction of the British Admiral Patey, had been brought to 
Apia. The warships had already set sail on August 31st; on September 6th 
some of the troops, about 600 Man, 















































1) "Two german cruisers off Apia this morning, now steam northwest." 
2) In fact it was "Melbourne", not "Sydney", as well as "Philomel", 
not "Encounter".14’ 
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hauled away by a steamer, supposedly to be used in India to suppress a 
struggle. The German governor, who on the part of the English had received 
extremely improper treatment, had been brought to Suva on the Fiji Islands 
with a number of officials. On September 16, a steamer was supposed to 
arrive with supplies from Suoa; His arrival had already been postponed 
several times for fear of the German ships. The enemy troops had not yet 
advanced far beyond Apia; the two Germans made themselves available as 
guides for any action by the German landing corps against them. However, 
such an approach had to be rejected by the squadron chief for the reasons 
already mentioned. 

In the afternoon the squadron steered further west on the coast of 
Savaii, took a northwesterly course at around 4 p.m. and gradually changed 
course to east after dark. After observing the radio telegraphy traffic, 
the English supply steamer on the way to Apia was recalled to Suva. 

On the onward voyage, the ships were given certain relief in their 
war watch service by the squadron chief, since, according to previous 
experience about the distribution of the enemy armed forces, surprise 
attacks by th nemy were generally not to b xpected, especially since 
the approach of the enemy could be seen in good time from the radio 
telegraphic traffic let: At night only one ship had a war watch, which led 
the formation, while the other was an ordinary sea watch and only had to 
set up a tightened lookout aft. 

On the afternoon of September 17, the armored cruisers met with the 
steamer “O.J.D. Ahlers "together at the British Suwarow Atoll, where they 
took their boats on board again. Due to unfavorable sea and anchor 
conditions, the obligation to take coal from the steamer here had to be 
given up. 

The course was now set for Tahiti, the largest of the French society 
islands with the government seat of Papeete. The war diary explains this 
decision: “The detour via Tahiti can be made at the expense of the 





























existing coal surplus, all the more so since coal can probably be 
confiscated there. It also offers the prospect of supplementing the fresh 
provisions, perhaps even of encountering enemy warships ("Kersahrt", 
"Montcalm"), and will in any case again alarm the enemy shipping (English 








mail steamer line) and, as a military undertaking, have a refreshing 
effect on its own crews”. An operation against the port of'*® 
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Papeete was thus within the scope of the squadron's cruiser warfare tasks 
if it could be carried out without consuming large amounts of ammunition. 
On September 18, the ships were generally informed of the plan by means of 
a warning to give them the opportunity to make the necessary preparations, 
especially for the disembarkation of the landing corps: occupy and request 
food, first parliamentary boat arrives, returns; some time later th 

ships. Violent action if the demands are not met. Targets firstly find 
places from which shooting, then armored works, arsenals, public 
buildings, etc. Target distribution according to the position of the 
ships. Armored cutters are to be provided for confiscations. Keep mine 
detector clear for use." 

On September 21, the armored cruisers entered the port of Teavanui 
on the French island of BoraBora to the northwest of Tahiti, where they 
were simultaneously alongside the steamer “O.J.D. Ahlers" left. Since the 
ships came in without a flag - only the command signals were on - and 
since the conversation with the inhabitants was only conducted by officers 
in French, the island's inhabitants initially did not know that it was not 
an allied issue, but rather a The French government representative, a 
gendarmerie brigadier, who came aboard the flagship, brokered groceries 
and food purchases. The following information about Papeete was obtained 
from detailed information and that of a trader: In the village, 20 
gendarmes were stationed there under an adjudicant and around 25 soldiers 
under a lieutenant. The gunboat "Zélée" was dismantled in the harbor; her 
artillery set up in the beach battery. A German coal steamer with 3000 
tons of coal brought to Papeete. The harbor beacons are presumably in 
operation. The Germans would be held captive on the small island of 
Motuuta. 

At a meeting of the commanders the details of the Discussed 
procedure in Papeete. On the assumption that armed resistance would not be 
offered, the demands of the squadron command regarding the supply of coal 
and provisions were laid down in a letter to the governor, which was to be 
brought by a parliamentary boat. Compulsory measures were only taken in 
the event of hostile acts on the part of the French occupation. The 
arrival of the ships in the port to take over coal and the military 
filling of the marine coal, provisions and clothing stores was expected. 
"Gneisenau" should coal first, then*’’ 
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"Scharnhorst"; the non-coaling ship was supposed to be fully ready for 
action, while the second only had no 8.8 cm SK clear. Purchases were only 
allowed against cash payment in the presence of an officer. The armament 
of Papeete's batteries was based on the available reports Sixteen 16 cm =, 
four 14 cm = and two 9 cm = guns estimated; starting from the east, the 
batteries were to be designated with I, II, III etc. 

After the coal transfer from the steamer "O.J.D. Ahlers "the armored 
cruisers went to sea on the afternoon of September 21; the greeting of the 
tricolor dipped ashore was reciprocated by the now set German war flag. 
The voyage to Papeete was carried out by the armored cruisers at 12 
nautical miles, the steamer" O.J.D. Ahlers "followed 10 nautical miles. 

On September 22, when it was light around 6 a.m., it was found that 
there had been a strong westerly current displacement again during the 
very dark night, so that the ships were not off the port of Papeete, as 
calculated, but 5 nautical miles north of Moorea, the neighboring island 
to the west, that is, about 10 nautical miles west of Papeete. When a rain 
cloud came into view of the island of Tahiti, it was observed during the 
steaming up from %7 o'clock how signal shots were fired from battery I at 
the observatory (1) and later also from battery II, above the Tipaerui 
river valley. At 7:14 am, Battery II fired two or three sharp shots at a 
distance of about 60 hm, which struck near the armored cruiser. This 
thwarted the squadron commander's mandate to initially proceed without 
violent measures. Immediate return of fire was prevented by a rain squall 
just breaking in, in which the hills of Papeete came out of sight. 
Therefore, it was first turned off, the distance increased and only from 
7:40 minutes a.m. started with a south-south-west course and a slow drive 
along the island. From 7:58 a.m. to 8:00 a.m., both cruisers maintained a 
slow fire on Battery II at an average distance of 70 hm. The enemy 
position was only clearly visible from the spot; it was therefore shot 
indirectly using an auxiliary target. The spot observed that the battery 
crew was taking cover, perhaps evacuating the battery. Hits in the line 
were not recognized. 

From 8:05 a.m. onwards, the harbor and beach wer xplored. About in 
front of the customs house was a fairly large, black steamer, which was 
referred to as the German prize "Walktre" of the "Oceana" shipping company 
Ltd. of Hamburg. 

1) See sketch of the port of Payeete (side card A in Appendix 4).'°° 
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The French gunboat "Zélée" (1) with its flag torn lay next to him on its 
outside; a cannon could be distinguished on the forecastle; no personnel 
were seen on board. Since the scene of the fire was far from the line of 
fire of the cruisers, the squadron command assumed that the fire was 
deliberately started by the authorities in order to destroy the coal 
store. 

After swiveling on a north-easterly course, from 8:29 a.m. to 8:33 
a.m., battery II was once again put under fire at a distance of an average 
of 62 hm, which was not replied to. During the two attempts, a total of 32 
21 cm HE shells were fired. Th xamination of the entrance conditions 
revealed the following: The two obelisks of the outer approach line (S 14° 
E) were present, of the three marks of the approach line for the formal 
port entrance (S 40° E), however, only the middle one, a white lattice 
mast, was Visible it was missing both the lower beacon base and the white 
stone pyramid standing further back. After that, the passage for large 
cruisers did not have to be considered safe enough from a navigational 
point of view, and the squadron chief now decided to only sink the 
gunboat. From 9:17 to 9:22 am the "Zélée" was fired at by the stopped 
cruisers at an average distance of 34 hm with 14 21 cm = and 35 15 cm = HE 
shells. It sank at 9:25 am with the flag waving, with the stern first 
after it received two or three visible hits; the second shot had already 
torn out the waterline. The steamer next to "Zélée" was also hit several 
times, and projectiles that had apparently passed over the ships had 
apparently been on land in two places in the area of the customs house and 
east of it, fires (2) were generated, which were apparently fed by larger, 
heavily smoking piles (coal or copra). At 9:26 a.m., the white lattice 
mast of the control line S 40° E was blown down by the French so that it 
was now completely impossible to enter the port. 























E 




















1) French gunboat "Zélée", launched in 1899, 647 tons; 2X10 cm, 
4X6.5 cm, 4X3.7 cm = guns; 13 nautical miles; 98 men crew. 

2) According to news that later became known, the steamer "Walktre" 
was the result the hit received slowly sank; resting on the bottom, the 
customs sheds and two blocks of houses behind were set on fire. As the 
squadron command correctly suspected, the authorities had set fire to the 
phosphate company's coal store, which had a capacity of around 3,000 tons, 
in order to prevent the German cruisers from accessing it. - According to 
a newspaper report, the French colonial minister estimated the values 
destroyed by the bombardment at 1.6 million marks.?*! 
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For this reason, after a minor military success had been achieved through 
the sinking of the only enemy war vehicle present in Papeete, the 
enterprise was regarded as finished. Due to the failure of the coal 
takeover and the provision of provisions for the squadron as well as the 
consumption of valuable ammunition, disadvantages were also accepted. 
Above all, it was to be expected that the enemy would infer from the 
appearance of the squadron before Tahiti that they would generally be 
heading east. 

According to private records (1) a signal according to the 
international signal book was shown on the French signal station during or 
shortly after the bombardment that said "had 30 hostages here". Th 
meaning of this message was not immediately fully understood, since the 
German view of the warfare had to be directed only against the military 
forces and facilities of the enemy and the news of the activity of the 
opposite French view, which scorns all German traditions, had not yet 
reached the knowledge of the German seafarers who had been cut off from 
their homeland. In view of the whole situation, the squadron chiefs could 
not change anything; after all, the opening of fire by the land batteries 
had forced him to refrain from his plan of a procedure without measures of 
force. When the squadron left, the authorities tolerated the pillaging of 
German property by the mob, imposed a considerable fine on the Germans and 
forced them to perform degrading forced labor. 














To the Marquesas islands. 


After taking up the steamer “O.J.D. Ahlers" the armored cruisers set 
course for the French Marquesas Islands on September 22nd at 10:15 a.m. at 
a speed of 10 nautical miles. who was scheduled to arrive at Papeete from 
San Francisco on September 28; however, he was not found; according to 
radio communications observed later, he had already been to Papeete on 
September 24th, which he left on the 25th; the meeting with the squadron 
must then have taken place on the 23rd. On September 28, "Moana" broadcast 
the news of the bombardment of Papeete by the cruiser squadron by radio. 








1) The war diary of the squadron command does not contain any 
information about this.*” 
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On the night of 24./25. "Nirnberg" had reported their arrival with 
the supply train in the Comptroller Bay on the island of Nukuhiva 
(Marquesas islands). The night before, a radio message from a steamer was 
read in which the words "four steamers, one cruiser" were deciphered. Th 
"Scharnhorst" then asked "Nurnberg" whether she met a steamer en route, 
but the small cruiser said no. On the morning of the 26th, the armored 
cruisers anchored in the Comptroller Bay near "Nurnberg". This had left 
the Christmas island with the four supply steamers on September 15th. It 
had crossed the equator on the 16th and by midnight on the 17th / 18th. To 
be able to pick up the press releases from the radio station there, radio 
communication with the small cruiser "Leipzig" was sought in vain for two 
nights. Early on the 24th, the uninhabited northern Marquesas islands of 
Hatutu and Eiao were explored. On the same day, the bays of Nukuhiva were 
searched. We landed in Hakapehi on Marie Anne Bay. The French government 
representative, a gendarme who ran the school, customs and port authority 
at the same time, had initially fled; Since the government building was 
threatened with destruction in the event that he did not show up, he 
returned and delivered the government cash (9862.20 francs); In addition, 
26 rifles that the government had confiscated from the natives were 
confiscated. According to the gendarme, at the beginning of the war, all 
the Germans of on the island had been taken away, their shops had been 
closed and their ships had been confiscated. The reason given was that the 
Société commerciale de 1'Oceanie (Scharf and Kayfer) the parent company of 
the commercial buildings, although they wer ntered in the French 
commercial register, had its seat in Hamburg. Two French sailors, who had 
been levied from "Nurnberg" at first, turned out to belong to this company 
on closer examination and were therefore released again. The natives had 
their pleasure in exchanging the French supremacy - as they believed - for 
the German one. 

While "Gneisenau" immediately after arriving in Nukuhiva with the 
Coaling from the steamers "0O.J.D. Ahlers "and" Holsatia "began 
"Scharnhorst" ran after the report by the commandant of the "Nurnberg" to 
Marie Anne Bay to requisition the supplies of the Societe commerciale d 
l1'Oceanie in Hakapehi against receipt, as far as they could be of use to 
the crews , and to buy beef and fruit from the French mission and the 
natives. She returned to the Comptroller on the afternoon of the 27th’? 
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Bay back to get off the steamers “O.J.D. Ahlers", "Titania" and 
"Gottingen" to replenish their coal supplies. The steamers "0O.J.D. Ahlers" 
and "Holsatia" were emptied; on "Holsatia" crews of the three cruisers 
helped to move the general cargo of iron (Plates and angle iron), 
linoleum, etc. to uncover and to create on "Yorck" as long as it was not 
directly used by the cruisers. The rest of the supplies of water, oil and 
twist were also given to "Yorck" by "O.J.D. Ahlers" and "Holsatia". After 
"Nurnberg" had also been ordered from "Gottingen" on October 2nd, the 
equipment work was finished on that day. At the same time, insofar as it 
could be agreed with the military service, the maintenance and equipment 
work as well as with the combat readiness, the crews of all ships had for 
the first time since the beginning of the war the opportunity to relax on 
the island of Nukuhiva, which is lavishly equipped by nature, through 
excursions, swimming and the like commanded. The replenishment of 
provisions with live and slaughtered beef as well as fruit of all kinds 
could be carried out in abundance and at very low cost. 

On September 30th, "Gneisenau" received the order, after which about 
80 nautical miles distant island of Hiva oa (Dominica) to examine the 
government station of the Marquesas islands of Atuona, to requisition the 
stocks of the Societe commerciale de 1’Océanie and to replenish the 
stocks. The job was carried out on October lst and 2nd; On the lst 
morning, "Gneisenau" appeared clear of action in front of Tao hou kou 
(Traitors Bai). The guns (four howitzers) believed to be at a height (82) 
were not found; the government building was manned by a landing party, the 
government representative a Doctor, left unmolested and the government 
coffee of about 12,000 francs confiscated. The supplies of the German 
warehouse were carried on board as far as they could be useful, copious 
amounts of cattle and fruit were purchased for a fee. Expeditions to 
collect cattle and excursions guaranteed the crew the variety and 
relaxation that was urgently needed after the long, monotonous journey. 

On October 2nd (1) in the evening, "Gneisenau" went to sea from Hiva 
oa, in order to meet the other two cruisers on the 3rd, 8 am, which left 
Nukuhiva on the 2nd afternoon with "Nord" and "Gdttingen", first steered 
east of the island to the north and after dark had set course for the 
Oster island at 10 (nautical miles). 





















































1) See booklet overview maps (Appendix 6), section 5.1% 
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The auxiliary ship "Titania" had already been sent ahead to Easter Island on 
September 30th in the afternoon, as it could no longer have a speed of 10 nautical miles with 
its, heavily worn boilers, which was extremely disturbing, especially with the fresh trade 
winds expected on the voyage. The steamers "Holfatia" and "O.J.D. Ahlers "were released in 
Nukuhiva with orders to go to Honolulu. They each received a copy of a report to the 
Admiralty's staff, a preliminary order for coal and provisions for San Francisco and an order 
for Valparaiso for onward transport. In order to get to Honolulu as safely as possible, the 
steamers had the task of sailing from each other's view so that one could warn the other by 
radio telegraph when sighting enemy forces and prompt them to evade. 

The report to the admiral's staff covered the operations of the squadron from the call 
at Majuro to the departure from Nukuhiva and reported the departure of Count Spee, after 
calling at Easter Island on around October 25 at the island of Juan Fernandez and around 
November 5 to arrive in Port Low. 

The following inquiry was directed to San Francisco (1): “Can you send 20,000 tons 
of coal and two provisions for 1,000 men to southern Chile for three months, arriving at the 
end of December? Please send a telegraph to Valparaiso by October 25th to see if a new 
delivery is possible. The final order or cancellation will be made from Valparaiso." A list for 
items to be given to the steamers was attached. After Valparaiso (2), a telegram had to be 
sent that said:" The ordered, fully loaded coal ships are waiting there, plenty Fresh water, 
machines operating material, fresh provisions, newspapers, 100 sets of oilskins, 1200 sets of 
woolen crew items, 10 strong fenders, 1500 kilograms of carbon dioxide, 500 liters of 
glycerine." 

On the night of 29./30. On September 9th, the first news about the activities of the 
"Emden" in the Indian Ocean became known from the radio-telegraphic press service; from 
the incomplete newspaper service of San Francisco of October 2nd it was deduced that 
"Leipzig" must be on the South American coast because it was above theirs Activity, the 
felling of an English steamer with a load of sugar, a steamer report from Callao was available. 
At that time there was news of the withdrawal from the local theater of war 





1) Received in San Francisco on October 22nd. 
2) Received in Valparaiso on October 13th.'° 
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of the German armies on the Aisne line following the Marne battle as well as of the 
progressive liberation of East Prussia by Hindenburg's 8th Army. 


From the Marquesas Island to Easter Island. 


On October 3rd, the distance between the ships in the keel line was opened to 10 
nautical miles in order to intercept any shipping traffic between Australia and the Panama 
Canal, which often had to pass through the Marquesas area. On the night of 3rd / 4th and 4th 
/ 5th October - at a distance of over 3000 nautical miles - radio telegraphic traffic from the 
small cruiser "Dresden" was observed, which apparently had a connection with "Leipzig"; 
but only in the night of 5./6. "Scharnhorst" succeeded - at a distance of about 2500 nautical 
miles - to enter into communication with "Dresden". This reported its location on October 
5th at 8 p.m. at 31° 25' South and 89° 58' West, i.e. around 1000 nautical miles east of the 
Easter Island, and its obligation to arrive at this island on October 10th to meet with and to 
seek connection with cruiser squadrons; It also announced that "Lepzig" had left San Nicolas 
(South Peru) for Easter Island on October 4th (1). Of particular importance were the reports 
from the enemy which "Dresden" transmitted: the English armored cruisers "Good Hope" (2) 
and "Monmouth", the small cruiser "Glasgow" and the auxiliary cruiser "Otranto" continued 
west from Punta Arenas on September 28th; the Japanese armored cruiser "Idzumo" was on 
the west coast of Mexico. This news from the enemy was assessed in the war diary of the 
squadron commander on October 6th as follows: “It is to be assumed that the English ships 
were sent out specifically with a view to the German armored cruisers. The probability that 
they took a direct course from Punta Arenas to the Easter Island on September 28th to meet 
us is not great, since our whereabouts were unknown at the time (Samoa, September 14th, 
Papeete was only passed through on September 28th "Moana" widespread), calculating our 
route and approximate arrival was therefore impossible. The probability is low that the 
English will find a halt in the southern waters. 





1) On October 6th, a telegram was sent from Valparaiso to Berlin: "The German 
merchant ship has heard that a radio telegraphic connection has been established between the 
cruiser squadron and" Dresden ". This message reached the Admiral's staff on October 7th. 

2) Instead of "Good Hope", was accidentally mistaken for "Inflexible" "Scharnhorst"; 
the error was not cleared up until October 7th.!°° 
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It is most likely that she went into the central Chilean waters; then today you can be 
approximately at the level of Valparaifo - Juan Fernandez. Our San Francisco coal steamers 
are currently still on the way, but are endangered by the presence of the English. It is all the 
more necessary that our small surplus of coal (calculated at 1,300 tons for Guaitecas (1)) is 
not used up on Easter Island by the two small cruisers flocking to us. It must also be 
determined whether "Leipzig" and "Dresden" have coal steamers with them ... 

“The detour via Juan Fernandes to Guaitecas will have to be avoided in order to save 
coal; Instead, just a ship ("Dresden"?) there to pick up the coal steamer, which was booked 
on October 15th; the empty steamers have to run from Easter Island to the coast alone. The 
cruisers then arrive in Port Low with a third of the bunker full and if the ordered coal 
steamers are not there yet, they would be able to wait a few days for them, as long as the 
decreasing bunker stock still allows it (about 4 to 6 days); but then would have to go to a 
Chilean port (Coronel?) in good time to refill coal. 

“On the other hand, there is the possibility that the English, who have just as little a 
base on this coast as we do, have also chosen Port Low as a steamer and place to relax. The 
coal steamers arriving for us would then run into them; but we would fight with them as long 
as we still have enough coal in the bunkers." 

The warning of the squadron command due to the running out of coal supplies as a 
result of the reinforcement of the squadron by the two small cruisers were already remedied 
the following night by the report from "Dresden" on request: ""Dresden" has coal ship 
"Baden" with 6000 tons of coal himself" and "Leipzig" brings " Amasis" with 1,500 tons of 
coal; on October 8th they meet "Karnak" with 1,000 tons, and hopefully "Anubis" with 1,200 
tons of coal. October - on this day "Scharnhorst" had direct contact with "Lepzig" - "Karnak" 
had to deliver 600 tons, "Anubis" 700 tons, so that "Leipzig" carried a total of 2800 tons. On 
the night of October 6-7 "Dresden" added to its reports about enemy armed forces: 
""Newcastle" was September 16 in La Paz (2), four English warships are supposed to have 
gone west around Cape Horn;" further: "Unwarranted by steamer in Corral (Chile): 





1) Port Low in the Guaitecas Islands. 
2) Lower California.'*’ 
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There is a rumor that the English cruiser squadron is expecting the German East Asian 
cruiser squadron at Easter Island .... two enemy cruisers passed Punta Arenas to the west on 
the morning of October Sth. " 

On the basis of this news, the war diary says on October 7th: “In the event that the 
enemy ships or an outpost cruiser await us under Easter Island, Dresden should arrange her 
arrival so that she can search the west bays at night. If the ships are there, there will be a fight 
when we arrive. If a single cruiser is lying there and is not destroyed by "Dresden", it will 
keep in touch and draw in large numbers as it marches on; If it is not possible to get rid of it 
at night, then in this case, too, an early fight is imminent. "Accordingly," Dresden "received 
the order on October 7th:" On the night of 11/12 "Search the Lee Coast on the night of 
October 11th and 12th, take advantage of the opportunity to launch a torpedo attack against 
the enemy." 

The plan that still existed on the 7th to go from Easter Island directly to Port Low, to 
fill up the bunkers there from the steamers brought by "Dresden" and "Lepzig", and the 
further decisions depend on the extent of the expected follow-up from San Francisco to make, 
is given up on the 11th: “If no enemy ships are encountered near Easter Island, the onward 
march will be guided via Juan Fernandez or Mas a Fuera with the expected new coal subsidy. 
This coal stage will allow more individual and combat exercises to be carried out during the 
march than would be possible on the longer route to Guaitecas from coal considerations; in 
addition, the ships with higher coal reserves will enter the zone of likely encounter with the 
enemy." 

On October 9, the squadron entered the temperate zone after crossing the Tropic of 
Capricorn. The weather on the trip to the Easter Island was generally fine with the fresh trade 
wind blowing from the east; the temperature sank gradually. While the state of health on the 
cruisers had so far been consistently good despite the great efforts made by the frequent coal 
transfer in the hot climate, after leaving Hiva 0a on "Gneisenau" numerous cases of non- 
intestinal enteritis occurred in individual patients degenerated into dysentery and resulted in 
two deaths during the ship's stay on Easter Island. 

In the afternoon of October 11, "Titania" rejoined the formation; she received orders 
to follow the squadron with the steamers at a speed of nine nautical miles. October the 
cruisers marched in full combat readiness; 198 
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on the 12th at around 5 o'clock in the morning "Dresden" reported that they had seen nothing 
of the enemy, and a few hours later the squadron anchored in Cook Bay, west of the Easter 
Island, which belongs to Chile "Baden", "Yorck" and "Gottingen" and finally "Titania" 
followed until noon. 

After being replaced by "Karlsruhe" at the East American station, "Dresden" started 
its homeward journey from St. Thomas on July 31, 1914, and after the news of the political 
tension about the cruiser warfare had arrived, it had gone into the South American waters. 
Special reasons, which will be discussed later, prompted them to choose the West American 
coast. The steamer "Baden" (7676 Br. RT) of the Hamburg America line, Captain E. Rolin, 
had accompanied them since August 12th. The commander of the "Dresden", 
Fregattenkapitén Ltidecke, reported to the squadron chief on his arrival at Easter Island about 
his previous activities, in particular about the work that "Dresden" had done for the coal and 
intelligence supply of the cruiser squadron on the west coast should prove invaluable in the 
future (1). 

The population of the Easter Island was not yet aware of the outbreak of war; 
negotiations with the owner of the large herds of cattle of the Island, an Englishman, about 
the delivery of considerable quantities of slaughtered cattle, which were brought on the day 
of arrival, therefore did not cause any difficulties. On the same day "Gneisenau" from 
"Yorck" and "G6ttingen", "Niirnberg" from "Baden" began to coal, while "Scharnhorst" and 
"Dresden" remained ready for action. In response to a report from the radio station of 
"Scharnhorst", there was no radio traffic observed from two stations on the 280 m wave, 
"Dresden" and "Scharnhorst" received orders to go to the north-west and south-west hooks of 
the island. When, after dark, large fires were observed in four places on the island, which 
could represent signals agreed with the enemy, general lifting of anchor was ordered at 7:30 
in the afternoon, the cruisers collected on "Scharnhorst", the steamers 30 nautical miles 
northwest of the island. On October 13th at 7:00 am the anchorages were taken again, the 
coal pick-up was continued 





1) The activities of the "Dresden" prior to their union with the cruiser squadron will 
be discussed in Section VI of this volume.’ 
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had been used to hold the cattle rounded up for slaughter together during the night. However, 
an explanation could not be found for the radio message signals observed the previous 
evening on the 280 m wave, especially since "Leipzig" also stated on request that it had not 
radioed. The formation remained at anchor in the evening, but two cruisers were always there 
in combat-ready condition; at night the steamers cast off from the cruisers. 

Early on October 14th, the small cruiser "Leipzig" met with the steamers of the 
German steamship company Kosmos, "Amasis" (11850 Br.RT), Captain E. Vaubel, 
"Karnak" (7044 Br.RT), Captain R . Petersen, and "Anubis" (4763 Br.RT), Captain J. 
Petersen, joined the squadron. 

"Leipzig" (1) had gone from Mazatlan in Mexico to the Northwest American waters 
during the war months and had not relocated any operations across the Galapagos Islands to 
the Peruvian coast after calling in San Francisco and the Californian waters for coal 
replenishment. The commander of this cruiser, Fregattenkapitaén Haun, had also made 
valuable agreements on the west coast of South America, especially for the transmission of 
news. Newspapers brought from the steamers, including German / Chilean which lasted until 
the end of September, complemented the radio telegraphic reports received so far about the 
war situation in the homeland in a welcome way. 

The squadron's stay on Easter Island was characterized by the addition of coal and 
other supplies to the cruisers. This was made extremely difficult by the long ocean swell 
rolling in from the south-west, which made the steamer lying lengthways on the cruisers 
extremely dangerous for both parts. When a strong north wind came up and the sea and swell 
from the north made it more and more difficult to collect coal in Cook Bay, the cruisers with 
their steamers went under the south coast explored by "Scharnhorst" the day before, where 
that day and on the 16th “Scharnhorst” from “Gottingen”, “Dresden” from “Titania” and 
“Kamak”, “Leipzig” from “Anubis” continued the coaling, the Crew achieved very good 
results. On the 14th the steamer had "Baden" after overtaking due to the swell 





1) The operations of the "Leipzig" up to their meeting with the cruiser squadron will 
be dealt with in Section V of this volume.” 
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the lines were broken, two wings of the port propeller of the "Niirnberg" were severely bent 
when the stern sagged. The repair work, for which special tools had to be made, was carried 
out with the support of the armored cruisers under the most difficult of circumstances; the 
ship, which was constantly in motion due to the swell, had to do this be inclined by about 15°. 
By the time we left Easter Island, the damage to one of the screw wings had been repaired. 
The commander wrote about it: "We had tried hydraulic presses first, but these did not work. 
Then levers were forged from steel rods, these on the bends and then pressed the levers 
against the ship with the screws by means of the hand turning device, sometimes with 
counter blows with heavy hammers against the dents. When the levers were used up, we cut 
double = T = iron from the unused barring." The restoration of the ship's readiness for 
navigation under such difficult circumstances must be assessed as an excellent technical and 
nautical achievement. 

Since on the afternoon of the 16th a southerly wind with strong seas made it 
impossible for the steamers to lie alongside, the cruisers relocated their anchorage to Cook 
Bay, where on the 17th and 18th all the cruisers again fully replenished their coal stocks. 
"Yorck" was emptied, the remainder of the material was given to "Amasis"; the supplies of 
"Anubis" and "Karnak" were also cleared. "Anubis" was released on the afternoon of the 
17th from "Leipzig" to northern Chile; On the 19th, "Karnak" received an order by radio to 
call at a northern Chilean port and to report to "Scharnhorst" by radio that the Chilean border, 
which was to take place at daybreak, was to be broken. "Titania" and "Yorck" were sent 
ahead on the afternoon of the 17th at 8 nautical miles in the direction of Mas a Fuera. 


Preparing for operations on the Chilean coast. 


On the afternoon of October 18, after completing all equipment and repair work, the 
squadron was ready to begin the march to Mas a Fuera, the last stage before reaching the 
Southwest American waters, in which Graf Spee was definitely expecting a meeting with the 
enemy. The observation of the radio telegraphic traffic in the last few days had established 
with certainty the presence of the armored cruisers "Good Hope" and "Monmouth", which 
had already been reported by "Dresden", as well as the "Glasgow". According to the reports 
from "Leipzig" and "Dresden", however, one had to 
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be prepared for the experience of further armed forces from the north and from the South 
American east coast. 

The basic view of Count v. Spee is practicing the situation in the Southwest American 
theater of war, as it presented itself to him on the basis of the reports received so far from the 
enemy, emerges from a statement in his war diary of October 8: "The presence of strong 
enemy forces on the coast makes it impossible for the formation for the time being , his 
original task of carrying out the cruiser war. This is thus rendered invalid; The fight against 
the enemy forces takes their place." 

On the assumption that the enemy forces would march separately to search for the 
German cruisers, Graf Spee hoped that he would have the opportunity to separate individual 
groups of the enemy with his unified formations. A radio message that was received on the 
night of 17./18. October arrived and said that "Monmouth" and "Glasgow" had been waiting 
to collect provisions in Valparaiso (1) from October 15, 9:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m., seemed to 
indicate such a favorable opportunity. 

The success of the operations depended to a large extent on the squadron being 
supplied with information; In addition to this, the constant concern of the squadron command 
about securing the supply of coal and other supplies was in the foreground. 

The news supply was regulated by "Dresden" and "Leipzig" for the Chilean and 
Peruvian waters. A number of steamers equipped with radio telegraphy of the Kosmos line, 
the North German Lloyd and the Hamburg America line, which were in Mollendo, 
Antofagasta, Valparaiso, Talcahuano, Coronel and Corral, were able to receive telegrams at 
certain hours of the night. To deliver telegrams, however, the steamers had to leave the port 
so as not to contradict the neutrality regulations. Special calls for the cruiser squadron and 
passwords for the telegrams were arranged. A very valuable communication channel was 
created by an agreement made by "Leipzig", which used the traffic of different Peruvian 
radio stations with each other. 





1) As a result of the initially prevailing uncertainty as to which radio station the 
telegram was coming from had been abandoned, it was not possible to tell whether the 
cruisers were in Valparaiso or Callao (the telegram said "here"). That it was about Valparaiso, 
only came from further radio messages from 21./22. and 25./26. October (see page 150).'™ 
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Pre-arranged telegram tests, especially for reporting hostile forces, played an essential role in 
this. With the approach to the West American coast, the general news coverage of the 
squadron through the regular newspaper service of Peruvian and Chilean radio stations also 
improved. 

News of the past in the southwestern American ports German ships and from there au 
anticipated coal supplies had except "Dresden" also sent the squadron from Valparaiso to 
Callao and from there on the steamer "Amasis" to "Leipzig" came Oberleutnant z. See R. 
Riediger. Graf Spee expected correspondingly his orders (1) from San Francisco 5,000 tons 
of coal near the island of Juan Fernandez (2), 10,000 tons and provisions in Port Low, 
another 10,000 tons 14 days later in Valparaiso, and further from Valparaiso in Provided to 
the Chilean ports: 10,000 tons of coal, water, provisions and materials by October 20th. 
Finally, the answer to the inquiry (3) directed there had to be received from San Francisco on 
October 25th, asking whether a further 20,000 tons of coal and provisions could be delivered 
to southern Chile at the end of December. 

To regulate the supply of the squadron on the basis of these orders, Oberleutnant z. 
See d. R. Riediger embarked on the Lloyd steamer "Yorck", which was to be released as the 
squadron marched on to the Chilean coast. November in Port Low would be fine to deliver to 
Valparaiso an overflow of the agreements made so far regarding news and coal supplies: the 
10,000 tons expected from San Francisco after the arrival of the first 15,000 tons of coal and 
the 10,000 tons to be provided in Chile should be temporarily held back in the ports until a 
decision about their whereabouts has been made within about 14 days it had to be determined 
whether this delivery could be taken over from von Valparaiso. The valuable general 
arrangements already made by "Dresden" about equipping and dispatching the coal and 
storage steamers, about giving them news and newspapers, were taken over and 
supplemented by the squadron command. 





1) See page 122. 
2) Mas a Tierra. 
3) See page 140.'° 
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The intellectual preparations for the upcoming operations have also been completed. 
During the stay at Easter Island, new radio telegraphic regulations for squadrons and supply 
lines were issued, which took special account of the observation of radio communications 
from land stations and merchant ships. The order for the supply train, whose master ship the 
steamer "Baden", Captain E. Rolin, was determined to be, was revised according to the 
conditions of the new operational area, which was near the coast: "If there is a collision with 
the enemy is imminent, the coal steamers should immediately run at high speed to the side of 
the squadron facing away from the enemy, stay there at a distance of 3 to 5 nautical miles 
and await further orders. "Titania" will proceed in the same way if he is with the squadron. 
Coal steamers that are being pursued must, if they cannot count on the protection of the 
squadron, try to reach neutral ports." 

In a meeting of the commanders at the squadron's chief on October 18, the conditions 
for the battle were discussed again: the assessment of the windward and leeward positions by 
the English, the type of shooting in and the possibility of disturbing this with one's own 
movements, the behavior of the Small Cruisers in action came up. The combat distance 
initially to be strived for was set even higher at 70 to 75 hm, if the sea conditions would 
allow it, when the sea was rough, as could be the rule in the ocean. In order to achieve armor 
penetration, the enemy should be approached later if necessary. The distance from the enemy 
could be reduced to 55 hm without the own ships being exposed to the armor effect of the 
enemy heavy artillery. 


From Easter Island to Mas a Fuera 


A large part of the time during the voyage to the Chilean island of Mas a Fuera was 
devoted to preparing for the battle, which was started on October 18 at 5 o'clock in the 
afternoon from Easter Island at 10 nautical miles. "Nuremberg", which had remained in the 
roadstead until 9 p.m. for the preliminary completion of the screw wings repair and for the 
coal takeover with "Baden", joined the formation on the afternoon of the 19th. Since the 
second damaged propeller wing had not yet been straightened, very strong vibrations 
occurred in the hull of the ship during a journey at 16 nautical miles, which endangered the 
spark rods. From October 19 to 24, exercises in rangefinder, driving in the battle line and 
target firing exercises after a dragged target were carried out on the march.'™ 
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During the darkness, one of the cruisers alternately drove as the vanguard 2 nautical miles in 
front of the unit while on watch during the war. 

On the morning of the 20th, "Lepzig" was given the task of establishing the 
nationality of a four-masted gaff schooner, which turned out to be the American ship 
"Dauntless" with a cargo of wood from San Francisco. 

On the morning of the 24th, "Titania" and "Yorck" joined the association; The latest 
news from the enemy was sent to "Yorck" in writing, whereupon it was again sent in advance. 
At 10:30 the same morning, "Leipzig" was detached to the island of Mas a Tierra (Juan 
Fernandez). Your order read: "" Lepzig "has to go first to a point 20 (nautical miles west of 
Juan Fernandez and look for the coal steamer ordered from San Francisco, which is 
scheduled to wait there since October 15 ...). “Leipzig” then goes to Juan Fernandez and 
anchors there. It must not be known that "Lepzig" was with the other ships, especially the 
armored cruisers; ostensibly the whereabouts of "Dresden" must be asked Radio telegraph 
station in operation, whether messages from the enemy are known; try to receive the Chilean 
rules of neutrality .... If the coal steamer is not found at the meeting point, the order for Juan 
Fernandez is to be carried out and in Cumberland Bay to find out whether anything is known 
about the steamer ... Should enemy cruisers be meet, a skirmish is to be avoided, but contact 
is to be kept until the squadron, to be notified immediately, has approached. "The union with 
the squadron in Mas a Fuera was arranged for October 27th early. 

On the 25th around noon, the steamer "Yorck", which was now about 50 nautical 
miles in front of the squadron, with Oberleutnant z. See d. R. Riediger on board, was released 
by radio message to the Chilean coast; like "Karnak" he had the Instruction to arrange the 
voyage in such a way that he reached the border of the Chilean territorial waters at dawn in 
order to avoid enemy cruisers. Radiocommunication from a Peruvian coast station brought 
further news from the enemy; on October 21st it reported: "Monmouth", "Glasgow" October 
16th sighted southbound (1) near Valparaiso. 





1) The important group "with a southern course" was only accepted without any 
problems until the night of 25/26.'® 
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Further reports from San Francisco: apparently "Newcastle", "Montcalm", "Idzumo" also on 
the journey to South America west coast. "Australia" Central America west coast. 
“Melbourne", "Sydney", "Psyche", "Montcalm" in early October at Apia. Apparently I. 
Japanese Squadron near Hawaii. Observation of the peculiarity of the radio communications 
of the individual English cruisers, in connection with the news of the location of 
“Monmouth” and “Glasgow”, led the squadron command to conclude that the English 
flagship "Good Hope" with Admiral Cradock on board (1) significantly more southerly than 
"Monmouth" and "Glasgow". 

On the 24th a message was also announced that the English armored cruiser 
"Cornwall" and the small cruiser "Bristol" guarded the east entrance of Magellan 
(Magalhaes ) Strait. Regarding this message, the squadron command commented: "Whether 
this is the case with the two cruisers that passed Punta Arenas on October 5th with west 
course (2) cannot be determined." In any case, these two ships had not yet been observed in 
radio communications on the west coast. (In reality, "Cornwall" and "Bristol" were on the 
Brazilian coast.) 

On 24./25. In October the squadron received extremely important news that the 
steamer "San Sacramento" with 7,000 tons of coal and 1,000 tons of provisions was on its 
way to Valparaiso from San Francisco, where it could arrive at the beginning of November of 
the auxiliary cruiser "Prinz Eitel Friedrich" was found in the immediate vicinity, whose radio 
communications with various deck signatures had already been observed the previous nights. 
When reported that he had only 500 tons of coal left and that he had to go to Valparaiso to 
replenish his supplies - he had left the Australian waters at the end of September because of 
the impossibility of obtaining coal there - he was first called to Mas a Fuera. 

The squadron anchored on October 26th at 5:25 a.m. under the north-west coast of the 
Chilean island Mas a Fuera, rising steeply out of the sea, where the auxiliary cruiser arrived 
the following morning and initially again took over the leadership of the entourage, "Leipzig", 
which almost simultaneously returning from Mas a Terra had reported on the afternoon of the 
26th that she had not found the coal steamer. 





1) The fact that "Good Hope" was the flagship of Admiral Cradock emerged from a 
radio message sent by "Monmouth" from the steamer "Inca" with the following address: "S. 
S. Inca to Governor Falkland Islands or admiral Cradock H. M. S. Good Hope". 
2) See page 143.1% 
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She had established that the radio station under construction on Mas a Tierra was not yet 
operational, that - according to the port captain - there had been a warship off the island so 
far and that the schooner that served Valparaiso at a journey time of about three Days had set 
sail on October 26th at 4 pm. The report of the presence of the "Leipzig" could thus arrive in 
Valparaiso on the 29th. The port captain had instructions from the government to inform all 
warships that they had to leave the waters of the island within 24 hours. 

On the 26th and 27th, "Scharnhorst" and "Gneisenau" from "Gottingen" and 
"Amasis", "Dresden" from "Baden", "Niirnberg" from "Titanta"; "Leipzig", which had the 
most unfavorable anchorage and was therefore most bothered by the increasing swell, went 
to the East roadstead to coal with "BadenSteamer "G6ttingen" was emptied, the rest of its 
inventory was taken by "Titania". He was given copies of the letters on "Yorck" because 
when the radio traffic was observed on the morning of the 27th, the delivery of the "attack" 
signal (1) by a steamer had been heard and therefore the assumption was made that "Yorck" 
applied by an English cruiser before reaching the Chilean border. "Yorck", however, reported 
the entry into the Chilean territorial waters on the morning of the 28th, as did "Karnak", 
which Antosagasta had headed for. After Graf Spee had once again explained the general 
situation and fine intentions (2) at a meeting of the commanders on the afternoon of the 27th, 
and "Niirmnberg" had also finished straightening the second of the propellers, the unit was 
ready on October 27th in the evening, fully equipped and combat readiness to advance into 
the zone in which a meeting with the enemy was to be expected at any time. 


Looking back at the march through the South Seas. 


The first period of the operations of the cruiser squadron, that of the march through 
the South Seas to the east, which had become an inevitable necessity through the 
participation of Japan in the war, came to an end with the achievement of the last stage, Mas 
a Fuera. The ships had covered more than 10,000 nautical miles, for the most part in a 
tropical climate, without any significant technical or nautical disturbance. The coal supply 
was due to the good work of the East Asian stages until reaching the Southwest American 
coast 





1) Brief signal from a radio station to indicate that there is imminent danger. 
2) These are set out in a written order to the cruisers (see Page 193). 
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habe. Sie hatte festgestellt, dak& die im Bau befindliche Funkenstation auf 
Mas a Tierra noch nicht betriebsfahig war, dak — nach Angabe des 
Hafenkapitans — bisher noch fein Kriegsschiff vor der Insel gewesen und 
da& der Schoner, der den Verkehr mit Valparaiso bei einer Fahrzeit von 
etwa drei Tagen vermittelte, am 26. Oktober 4 Uhr nachmittags in See 
gegangen war. Die Meldung tber die Anwesenheit der ,Leipzig" konnte somit 
am 29. in Valparaiso eintreffen. Der Hafenkapitan hatte von der Regierung 
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Anweisung, allen Kriegsschiffen zu erdffnen, da& sie innerhalb 24 Stunden 
die Gewdsser der Insel zu verlassen hatten. 

Am 26. und 27. kohlten ,Scharnhorst" und ,Gneisenau" aus ,G6ttingen" 
und ,Amasis", ,Dresden" aus ,Baden", ,Nurnberg" aus ,Titanta"; ,Leipzig", 
die den ungtinstigsten Ankerplatz inne hatte und daher von der stdarker 
werdenden Diinung am meisten belastigt wurde, ging zum Kohlen mit ,Baden" 
nach der Ostreede. Dampfer ,Gdéttingen" wurde leer gemacht, den Rest seiner 
Bestande nahm ,Titania" auf. Ihm wurden Abschriften der auf ,Yorck" 
befindlichen Schreiben mitgegeben, da bei Beobachtung des 
Funkspruchverkehrs am 27. friih angeblich die Abgabe des ,Uberfall’ = 
Signals (1) durch einen Dampfer gehdért worden war und daher die Vermutung 
nahe lag, dak ,Yorck" vor dem Erreichen der chilenischen Hoheitsgrenze von 
einem englischen Kreuzer aufgebracht fei. ,Yorck" meldete indessen am 28. 
frth, ebenso wie ,Karnak", die Antosagasta angesteuert hatte, das 
Einlaufen in die chilenischen Hoheitsgewasser. Nachdem Graf Spee am 27. 
nachmittags in einer Sitzung der Kommandanten nochmals die allgemeine Lag 
und feine Absichten (2) dargelegt, auch ,Nurnberg" das Richten des zweiten 
der Schraubenfltigel beendet hatte, war der Verband am 27. Oktober abends 
bereit, in voller Ausriistung und Gefechtsbereitschaft den Vormarsch in die 
Zone anzutreten, in der ein Zusammentreffen mit dem, Gegner jederzeit zu 
erwarten war. 






































Ruckblick auf den Marsch durch die Siidsee. 








Die erste Periode der Operationen des Kreuzergeschwaders, die des 
Marsches durch die Stidsee nach Osten, der durch die Teilnahme Japans am 
Kriege zur unabweislichen Notwendigkeit geworden, war mit dem Erreichen 
der letzten Etappe, Mas a Fuera, beendet. Mehr als 10 000 Seemeilen waren 
von den Schiffen, zum gréf&Rten Teil in tropischem Klima, ohne wesentliche 
Stdérung technischer oder seemannischer Art zuritickgelegt. Die 
Kohlenversorgung war durch das gute Arbeiten der ostasiatischen Etappen 
bis zum Erreichen der stidwestamerikanischen Kiiste 











E 














1) Kurzes Signal einer Funkenstation, um anzuzeigen, haft Gefahr im 
Verzuge ist. 

2) Diese find in einem schriftlichen Befehl an die Kreuzer 
niedergelegt (f. Seite 193). 
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secured, the full combat readiness of the unit ensured during the march by frequent calls to 
hidden anchorages to replenish coal stocks and overhaul the machines and boilers. The march 
through the South Seas, as was to be foreseen, had not offered an opportunity for profitable 
cruiser warfare. The squadron had only temporarily and indirectly exercised a paralyzing 
effect on enemy trade in East Asia and Australia through the uncertainty that prevailed with 
regard to the ultimate goal of fine movements; his previous activity bore the hallmark of the 
fleet in being. The undertakings against Apia and Papeete, which arose out of the desire to 
cause surprising damage to the enemy’s naval forces under favorable conditions, while at the 
same time increasing one's own supplies of coal and provisions, were, apart from the 
favorable effect on the spirit of the crews, remained inconclusive. On the contrary, the 
squadron chief had to reckon with the fact that after his appearance before Tahiti the enemy 
would no longer have doubts about the general direction of his march. 

Graf Spee was only able to make decisions about the ultimate goal of further 
operations after he had determined the extent of the supplies of coal and provisions, the 
provision of which he had initiated far-sightedly and generously via Honolulu and whose 
delivery he expected on arrival on the southwest American coast. After leaving Mas a Fuera, 
the collection of these supplies had to be a temporary goal. That he would probably not 
achieve this without a fight, Graf Spee had been able to gather from the reports he received 
from the enemy. The observation of the radio telegraphic traffic of the enemy had at the same 
time shown him that the armed forces in the vicinity were not strong enough to prevent him 
from reaching his provisional goal; it had also aroused the hope that an attack by the cruiser 
squadron on individual groups of the enemy would be possible and that this would offer 
favorable prospects for achieving partial successes. Graf Spee was rightly determined to fight 
for the provision of his coal and provisions on the south-west American coast if necessary. 
Successes against the enemy armed forces also had to influence the mood of the neutrals in 
favor of the German squadron and were therefore suitable for promoting his supply. Once 
this was ensured and the connection with the Atlantic stages and home to clarify the military 
situation and the supply situation was established, So the decision about the further 
operational objectives of the cruiser squadron had to be made:'®” 
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Should he wage cruiser war on the West American coast, should he continue its march into 
the East American waters, which are more fertile for cruiser warfare, or were there further 
objectives to be set for the operations after the overall situation?'™ 
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5. The counteraction of the enemy naval forces (1). 
The operations in East Asia and in the South Seas. 


The head of the British China squadron, Vice Admiral Jerram, received the telegram 
(2) from the Admiralty about the threatened escalation of the political situation on July 28, 
1914 in Weihaiwei, where he was going from a cruise with most of his armed forces, the 
armored cruisers “Minotaur "and" Hampshire ", the light cruiser" Yarmouth ", the gunboat" 
Thistle "and five destroyers had just returned. The small cruiser "Newcastle" replenished her 
coal stocks in Nagasaki. Three gunboats were in Shanghai, six on the Yangtze; four torpedo 
boats, three submarines of the C = Class with the mother ship "Rosario" and four gunboats 
(3). 

While the telegram that arrived on July 28th made the British squadron chief the duty 
of shadowing the German naval forces, the "Warning Telegram" received on July 30th 
required the mobilization of the British naval forces, primarily the commissioning of the liner 
"Triumph "with the crews of the four river gunboats of the lower Yangtze, which had to lay 
up for this purpose. At that time Vice-Admiral Jerram was only fully informed about the 
distribution of the German ships in Tsingtau and Shanghai. He suspected "Scharnhorft" to be 
in the vicinity of Yap, while he had received reports via "Gneifenau" that they had left 
Singapore, a message that arose from a mix-up with the small cruiser "Geier". He suspected 
"Nuremberg" and "Leipzig" on the west coast of North America. The British Admiral's duty 
was to bring his forces in between 





1) The information can mainly be found in the English naval work History of the 
Great War, Based on Official Documents, from the volumes Naval Operations, Vol. I. By Sir 
J.S. Corbett; Seaborne Trade, Vol. I., The Cruiser Period. By C. E. Fayle and The Merchant 
Navy, Vol. I. By A. Hurd. 

2) see page 53. 

3) see Appendix 5, Table LT 
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Tsingtau and to set up the German ships outside of this base. On July 31, he was about to go 
to sea, but on July 31st he received an order from the Admiralty not to assemble all of the 
armed forces in Hong Kong, where "Triumph" went into service and where the steamers 
"Empress of Asia" and "Empress of Japan" "Empress of Russia" of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway were to be converted to auxiliary cruisers in order to oppose the German ships 
suitable as auxiliary cruisers; According to the news available, the steamers "Tabora", 
"Zieten" and "Kleist" came in the Indian waters, "Yorck" and “Prinz Eitel Friedrich" in the 
East Asian waters, "Princess Alice" in the Philippines and "Seydlitz" in Australia, and 
perhaps also the Austrian steamers "China" and "Silesia" in Shanghai. 

On July 30, the chief of the Australian naval forces, Rear Admiral Patey, received the 
"Warning Telegram", upon whose arrival the Australian armed forces (1), as well as the three 
New Zealand cruisers (1) under Captain Marshall, were at the disposal of the British 
Admiralty, at the same time France subordinated the armored cruiser "Montcalm", which was 
on the voyage from South America to Noumea (New Caledonia), and "Dupleix", at the end 
of July in Hakodate, as well as the gunboats "Kersaint" and "Zelee" to the British command . 
Since the flagship "Montcalm" was at sea, the news of this did not reach the French naval 
commander, Rear Admiral Huguet, until later. 

Admiral Paten had been informed that "Gneisenau" would have left Nagasaki on June 
23 and probably continued their journey together with "Scharnhorst". He assumed that if the 
armored cruisers had not yet returned to Tsingtau, the German armed forces would gather 
near New Guinea, where Friedrich Wilhelm's harbor (at Alexte harbor) in German New 
Guinea and Rabaul in New Pomerania were available as bases. He had only vague news 
about Nuremberg, namely that a German cruiser had recently gone west from Honolulu. His 
general plan was to unite his forces at Port Moresby, in the southern part of British New 
Guinea from there to strive for contact with the enemy. If he received no further news from 
the enemy, he wanted to proceed first against the German base in the Blanche Bay on New 
Pomerania and the armed forces found there as well as the radio telegraphy station, which he 
suspected at Rabaul, destroy. 





1) See Appendix 5, Table i" 
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"Melbourne", which according to the deployment regulations had to take over the trade 
protection at Fremantle, was replaced there by the older "Pioneer". On August 6, Admiral 
Paten received the message from the Australian Naval Board that the German cruisers had to 
stand near Malaita, east of the Solomon Islands, after observing their radio telegraphy traffic, 
and were apparently heading south-east. This news seemed to confirm the opinion of the 
English admiral and encouraged him in fine conscience to first search the German bases in 
New Pomerania and New Guinea; He held on to it when the observation of the radio 
telegraphic traffic of the "Scharnhorst" on August 6th (1) revealed a weakening of the radio 
telegraphic signs, thus an increase in the distance between the transmitter and the Australian 
observation station. On August 9th, he tried to connect by radio telegraph with the 
"Minotaur", the flagship of Admiral Jerram, in order to induce him to advance to search the 
Caroline Islands and Marshall Islands at the same time. However, "Minotaur", on which 
Admiral Jerram was on the journey from Hong Kong to Yap, did not answer the calls from 
"Australia", as the Admiral had ordered complete telegraphic silence for this undertaking. 

When the war between England and Germany broke out, Admiral Jerram had united 
his forces (2), including the French armored cruiser "Dupleix", in Hong Kong; No 
connection had yet been established with the French flagship "Montcalm", which aroused 
considerable concern about the fate of this cruiser among the British admirals. According to 
the news that Admiral Jerram received, "Emden" had four coal steamers on August 3rd (3) 
Tsingtau, the Lloyd steamer "Yorck" left Yokohama and "Lepzig" Mazatlan on the 4th with 
coal and supplies. The admiral assumed - after Corbett - that Graf Spee did not unite any 
armed forces in the South Seas either to wage a trade war in South American waters or to 
intercept the "Montcalm" or finally to return from there to Tsingtau. He also suspected that 
"Emden" and "Yorck" would head for the German cable and radio station Yap. He therefore 
considered the blocking of the German naval forces from their base in Tsingtau and the 
destruction of the German communications center Yap to be the first tasks to be carried out 
by his squadrons. 





1) From August 6th to 11th, the cruiser squadron marched from Ponape to Pagan, i.e. 
in a northeasterly direction. 

2) See booklet overview maps (Appendix 6), map 1. 

3) "Emden" actually did not leave Tsingtau until August 6, with the auxiliary cruiser 
"Prinz Eitel Friedrich" and the steamer "Markomanma".'”! 
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He entrusted the execution of the first of these tasks to the commander of the liner 
"Triumph", Captain Fitzmaurice, to whom, in addition to "Triumph" (1), he reported the 
small cruiser "Yarmouth" and five destroyers as well as the French cruiser "Dupleix" as 
Yellow Sea Patrol. These armed forces began their advance northward from Hong Kong on 
August 6 and arrived at the Saddle Islands off the Yangtze estuary on the 8th, where they 
coaled quickly. The French radio station in Shanghai had reported (2) that "Emden" had been 
sighted 120 miles southeast of Tsingtau on August 7th at 10 am 60 to 80 miles away was 
assumed; On the morning of the 9th, Captain Fitzmaurice made an advance in a northeasterly 
direction - without result, because both "Emden" and "Prinz Eitel Friedrich" as well as 
"Markomannia" had the line of the Japanese islands in the night of 8/9 passed Colnett strait 
to the east. 

The English commander returned to the Saddle Islands on the 10th, on the same day 
on which the auxiliary cruiser "Cormoran" broke out of Tsingtau Admiral Jerram "Dupleix" 
and "Yarmouth" had to be dispatched as repeater. The blockade only came into effect on 
August 20th, after these ships had been called in again and the auxiliary cruiser "Empress of 
Asia" (3) had joined the formation in the meantime, and they came into effect on August 21st 
and 22nd, shortly before Expiry of the Japanese ultimatum from Tsingtau sent steamers 
"Senegambia" and "C. Ferd. Laeisz" with "Dupleix" and "Frisia" with "Triumph" (4). In 
addition, the small steamer of the North German Lloyd" Paklat " (1657 Br.R.T.) 





1) The crew of the "Triumph" could only be carried out with great difficulty, since the 
crews of the gunboats were insufficient and other sailors who had been rained on did not 
report. The crew of the ship of the line was therefore filled up with volunteers from the 2nd 
Battalion of the Duke of Cornwall's Light Infantry regiment (2 officers, 100 soldiers, 6 
signalmen). 

2) Apparently due to the telegraphic message from the Japanese steamer stopped by 
"Emden" on August 7th in the morning - see page 95. 

3) The manning of the four auxiliary cruisers had also caused considerable difficulties. 
The crews belonging to the Royal Naval Reserve were replenished from the crews of the 
French river gunboats and with soldiers (Royal Garrison Artillery and Pathan Sepoys). 

4) See pages 97, og 
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on which women and children were carried away from Tsingtau (1) fell victim to the 
destroyers. On August 22nd, the British Yellow Sea Patrol was triggered because on the 23rd, 
the day the Japanese ultimatum expired, the Japanese took over the blockade of Tsingtau and 
the trade defense north of Hong Kong. Before that, they had participated in patrolling the 
trade routes to protect British shipping. On the evening of the 23rd there was a battle off 
Tsingtau between the German torpedo boat "S 90", Kapitaénleutnant Brunner, and the English 
destroyer "Kennet" (1), who tried to cut it off from the harbor entrance, but had to pay with 
the loss of three dead, including the commander, and six wounded as well as the dismounting 
of acannon, while "S 90" remained uninjured. 

Ship of the line "Triumph", which was unsuitable for fighting German cruisers, and 
destroyer "Usk" were assigned to the Japanese blockade forces in order to emphasize the 
participation of the British naval forces in the blockade of Tsingtau; the Japanese provided 
Admiral Jerram with the battle cruiser "Ibuki" (2) and the small cruiser "Chikuma" (2) and 
agreed to leave the armored cruiser "Idzumo" (2) on the North American west coast. 

On August 6, Vice Admiral Jerram had also left Hong Kong with the armored 
cruisers "Minotaur" and "Hampshire" and the light cruiser "Newcastle" in order to carry out 
the second of the most important tasks, the destruction of the news station on Yap. As he 
approached Yap, on August 11th he took the German coal steamer "Elsbeth", which had 
departed from Tsingtau to Yap on July 31st for the cruiser squadron (3). Since a prize crew 
could not be provided, and the weather was too bad to take over coal from the steamer, it was 
sunk by gunfire after it was established that it was not one of the ships allegedly directed 
from "Emden". On the 11th (4), "Hampshire" - to Corbett due to lack of coal - was sent back 
to Hong Kong with the crew of the "Elsbeth", while "Minotaur" and "Newcastle" appeared 
outside Yap on the 12th at 8 a.m., where they opened fire at 9:30 a.m. opened against the 
radio station with 19 cm = Lyddit grenades at about 4100 m and destroyed the station 
including the mast and set it on fire. 





1) The blockade of Tsingtau will receive special treatment along with the siege of 
Tsingtau. 

2) See Appendix 5, Table II B. 

3) See pages 90, 97. 

4) See booklet overview maps (Appendix 6), map ee 
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Landing was not attempted, nor was an attempt to disrupt the cables. Neither the survey ship 
"Planet" (1), which arrived in Yap on August 7th and anchored in a bay adjacent to the 
station, nor its crew, who stood ready on land in trenches to face an attempt by the English to 
land, was noticed by them. At 10 o'clock in the morning Admiral Jerram set out on the return 
trip with "Minotaur" and "Newcastle", who were to march separately in order to search a 
larger sea area for enemy ships, to join the forces of Captain Fitzmaurice at the Saddle 
Islands - on the same day on which the "Emden" with the "Prinz Eitel Friedrich" arrived at 
the island of Pagan, about 700 nautical miles northeast of Yap. After starting the march back, 
the admiral received the news that Japan had agreed to declare war on Germany and the order 
of the admiralty to contact the Japanese commander-in-chief when Japan entered the war, the 
protection of the trade routes north of Hong Kong to the Japanese armed forces and to direct 
its main focus on the cooperation with the Australian armed forces to destroy the German 
cruiser squadron. The English flagship therefore now set course for Hong Kong, which it 
reached on August 17th, while on a further instruction from London on August 11th, 
"Newcastle" was dispatched to sail quickly via Yokohama to Esquimault on the North 
American west coast. In addition to the older Canadian cruiser "Rainbow", only two sloops, 
"Algerine"” and "Shearwater", were stationed on the coast therefore in understandable 
concern about their fate, especially since the trip target of the "Niirnberg" was unknown after 
its departure from Honolulu on July 27th. Since this concern increased as a result of the lack 
of a message about the whereabouts of the two sloops and the security of the Canadian base 
appeared threatened, the Admiralty issued a further order on August 12 to also dispatch the 
armored cruiser "Hampshire" to the North American west coast as soon as Japan declared 
war; this order was not lifted until the Japanese ordered their armored cruiser "Idzumo" to 
remain on the west coast of America. 





1) For more details on the course and effect of the bombardment, see Appendix D, 
relating to "Planet". The spark telegraphy station on Yap, newly built with the help of the 
apparatus of the "Planet", was ready for use on August 22nd. (See also page 108.)'™ 
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"Rainbow" had already set sail on August 3rd with the order to seek contact with "Leipzig" 
and to guard the trade routes on the American west coast. 

After the auxiliary cruisers had been equipped, Admiral Jerram was able to give the 
trade routes, especially the busy road from Hong Kong to Singapore, a certain protection and 
to set up a guard of the German merchant ships in the Philippine waters. After Japan entered 
the war, he concentrated the main part of his armed forces in Singapore, where he arrived on 
August 30th with "Minotaur" and "Hampshire" from there he believed, in cooperation with 
Admiral Paten, that he could best counter a break out by the German cruiser squadron into 
the Indian Ocean. News about the activities of German merchant ships in Dutch India and the 
finding of certain nautical charts on one of the German steamers (1) that had been brought up 
before Tsingtau seemed to indicate to the admiral that Graf Spee was considering the use of 
the Dutch Indian islands as a base for the trade war. A breakthrough of the German squadron 
to the Indian Ocean had to be prevented by the English leaders as particularly fatal by all 
means, since not only did the extremely important trade routes from Singapore via Colombo 
to Aden and from Australia to Colombo and Aden lead through it, but also numerous troop 
transports to transport Indian and imperial troops to Egypt and the local theater of war as well 
as to replenish the overseas garrisons with other troops crossed it (2). These transports, which 
were later joined by others for the protection of British East Africa and the operations in 
German East Africa, claimed the weak naval forces available to the chief of the East Indian 
Station, Rear Admiral Peirse - the liner "Swiftsure", the small cruiser "Dartmouth" and "Fox" 
as well as four sloops and five auxiliary ships of the Indian Navy - in such a high degree that 
the trade routes were as good as unprotected and the presence of the "Konigsberg" in the 
Indian Ocean alone caused great concern for the British admirals. In mid-August, as 
"Swiftsure" and "Fox" were leading troop transports to Aden, only the small cruiser "Fox" 
and sloop "Espiégle" were available in the Colombo = sea area, while at Singapore the 
French gunboat "D'Iberville" and three French destroyers followed the "Geier". 





1) See pages 97, 98 and 157. 


2) More about the operations in the Indian Ocean in Volume I, which will deal with 


the activities of "Emden", "K6nigsberg" and "Karlsruhe".'” 
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To guard the passages south of the Philippines, between the South China Sea and the 
Celebes Sea, Admiral Jerram formed the Sandakan Patrol in British North Borneo from the 
sloops "Cadmus" and "Clio" with five destroyers; Another detachment, composed of 
"D'Tberville", three French destroyers and the French armored cruiser "Dupleix" (1), was 
based on Penang to guard the western entrance of the Malacca Strait and was subordinate to 
the commanding officer of this ship, Captain Daveluy. 

During the first half of September, Admiral Jerram systematically searched the Dutch 
islands for German forces with "Minotaur", "Hampshire" and "Yarmouth", which were 
joined on September Sth by the Japanese cruisers "Ibuki" and "Chikuma". The result was 
only the finding that 37 German merchant ships were in Dutch ports and 22 in the Philippines. 
"Hampshire", which was seeking the "KOnigsberg” (2) on September 3rd, reached the island 
of Simaloer, passed "Emden" at a short distanc, which had entered the Dutch-Indian waters 
on August 22nd through the Moluccas Strait and coaled on the same island on September 4th 
and Sth. 

The need to prevent the cruiser squadron from breaking through into the Indian 
Ocean prevented Admiral Jerram from carrying out the search of the Mariana Islands, 
Caroline Islands and Mashall Islands, which he - as well as Admiral Patey (3) - recognized as 
urgent. Since Admiral Patey was fully occupied with his his plan to operate in New Guinea, 
he had to refuse a request from the chief of the China squadron; The latter therefore only 
tried to send the Russian cruiser "Askold" as soon as he would join him with "Schemtschug" 
to search the Marianas and then destroy the German radio telegraph station Angaur (Palau = 
islands). He also had to refrain from carrying out this assignment, as the two Russian cruisers 
arrived in Hong Kong immediately for escorting the transport of British regiments from 
Tientsin, Hong Kong and Singapore to Calcutta. 





1) "Dupleix" was unable to operate together with the main armed forces due to the 
poor condition of its machines. 

2) Rumor has it that the steamer "Goldenfels" arrived in Sabang at the end of August 
with part of the crew of the English steamer "City of Winchester", which was taken by 
"Konigsberg" on August 6th in the Gulf of Aden until it was near this port. 

3) See page 156. a 
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The destruction of the cable station on Fanning by "Niirnberg" on September 7th 
seemed to indicate that Graf Spee was still at the Marshall Islands or the Caroline Islands. 
Since neither the chief of the China nor the Australian squadron believed that he could 
provide armed forces to visit the enemy there, the Japanese dispatched the Ist South Sea 
Squadron (1), which was specially provided for this purpose, on September 14, consisting of 
the Battle cruisers "Kurama" and "Tsukuba", the armored cruiser "Asama" and a destroyer 
division under Vice Admiral Yamaha, with the task of searching the Marshall Islands and 
Carolines and to capture the German base Jaluit on the Marshall Islands. 

The Japanese had their main forces when they entered the war divided into two fleets: 
The I. Fleet, consisting of three battleships, four small cruisers and a destroyer flotilla 
together with a Leader, which was primarily intended for securing the troop transport ships 
on the voyage from Japan to Shantung, but until the troops were deployed in the took up 
position in the southern part of the Yellow Sea to counter any attacks by the German cruiser 
squadron; the II. Fleet, consisting of three old ships of the line and two coastal defense ships, 
three armored cruisers and a destroyer flotilla together with a Leader, which - together with 
the English ship of the line "Triumph" and the destroyer "Usk" - was to operate as an attack 
and blockade fleet against Tsingtau. A third unit joined, consisting of the small cruiser 
"Tsushima", two new Ist Class gunboats and four 2nd Class gunboats, whose task was to 
guard the Formosa Strait and the neighboring waters. For operations in the Pacific and Indian 
Oceans, in addition to the already mentioned I. South Sea Squadron and the individual 
cruisers assigned to Admiral Jerram, to which the armored cruiser "Nishin" joined in mid- 
September, the 2nd South Sea Squadron (1) was formed, consisting of the battleship 
"Satsuma" and the small cruisers "Yahagi" and "Hirado", which, however, did not leave 
Sasebo until October Ist under the orders of Rear Admiral Tsuchiyama. 

While Admiral Jerram was carrying out the operation against Yap, Admiral Patey - 
on August 9th - assembled his forces at a rendezvous south of Port Moresby to attack the 
German bases on the Blanche Bay, Rabaul and Matupi (Simpson harbor) 





1) See Appendix 5, Table IIB'”” 
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to proceed to New Pomerania, where he suspected German armed forces. His plan was drawn 
up without the intervention of the Admiralty, which, however, shortly before the undertaking 
was carried out, sought to draw his attention by sending a telegram in the same direction - 
selecting the enemy's armed forces and destroying his intelligence centers - after they had 
apparently learned of the plans of the New Zealand government to occupy Samoa. 

The small cruiser "Sydney" with three destroyers was dispatched to the Blanche Bay 
to attack German armed forces located there on the night of 11/12 August and, if they were 
not found, to destroy the radio telegraph station suspected in Rabaul. The enterprise left 
without result, as German armed forces could not be found and a hidden spark station could 
not be discovered by the landing departments either in Rabaul or in Herbertshéhe Bay. 
"Sydney" was therefore given the task of ascertaining their position, while Admiral Patey 
went back to his assembly point with the other ships to take over the coal, searching the 
neighboring coasts. In the night of 12./13. On August 13th, Admiral Patey received news 
from the governor of New Zealand that troops for the occupation of Samoa were ready for 
immediate departure, and an inquiry whether the route was in danger from the enemy. This 
news came as a complete surprise to him; for the Australian Naval Board, for its part, 
expected that Admiral's next target would be Patey Nauru, the German radio station south of 
the Marshall Islands, and he himself suspected, after he had not found German coal ships 
near New Pomerania, that Graf Spee would be under pressure, which the Allied forces in the 
East Asian and Australian waters exercised on him, in the direction via Nauru and Samoa to 
the east, probably in the direction of South America. He therefore replied to the governor of 
New Zealand that he considered it necessary to provide strong protection for the troop 
carriers by naval forces; the three New Zealand cruisers of the P = class were by no means 
sufficient for this. But since he agreed in principle to the plan, he decided to expect the 
transport with "Australia" and "Melbourne" 400 miles south of Suva (Fidji islands). 
"Sydney" and "Encounter" should meanwhile work together with Admiral Jerram to prevent 
the possible break-out of Count Spee into the Indian Ocean. 

After arriving at Port Moresby on August 16, Admiral Patey learned that the New 
Zealand Expeditionary Force was already on the march; me 
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The Admiralty in London had declared its transfer to Suva under the protection of the three 
small cruisers "Psyche", "Philomer and" Pyramus "as sufficiently secure, especially since the 
French armored cruiser" Montcalm "had now also arrived in Suva and its participation in the 
Expedition was arranged. The Admiralty had also ordered that "Australia" should join the 
transport in Suva, while "Melbourne", "Sydney" and "Encounter" had to secure the transport 
of Australian troops to German New Guinea, which - how Admiral Patey only found out now 
that he was about to set sail from Australian ports to Port Moresby (British New Guinea). 
There were now the views of the Admiralty, Admiral Patey, who considered the Samoa 
expedition in the form planned by the Admiralty in view of the uncertainty of the objectives 
of Count Spee in jeopardy, and those of the Australian authorities, which delayed the refused 
to admit the attack he had prepared on the German bases in New Guinea. Finally the 
Admiralty reached a mediating arrangement that Admiral Patey should join the New Zealand 
expedition with "Australia", "Melbourne" and "Montcalm" in Noumea (New Caledonia), 
while "Sydney" and "Encounter" should join the Australian transport to Port Moresby, from 
where the next steps should be taken as soon as possible. 

On August 22nd the Samoa expedition was assembled in Noumea; on the 25th it 
reached Suva, where Admiral Patey received the news of entry Japan got into the war. Since 
this put even more pressure on the armed forces of Count Spee, presumed to be in the 
Mariana Islands or Marshall Islands, their evasion in a south-easterly direction became even 
more probable; therefore the British admiral decided to lead the transport with all the armed 
forces at his disposal. On August 30th (1) the expedition arrived off Apia with two transport 
ships; since no resistance was offered, the British flag was hoisted in the afternoon and the 
New Zealand troops landed. Already on the 31st Admiral Patey went to sea with "Australia", 
"Melbourne" and "Montcalm" to take up the Australian transport at Port Moresby; he 
instructed Captain Marshall to take the three New Zealand cruisers and the empty transport 
ships to return to New Zealand, where the New Zealand troop contingent destined for the 
European theater of war awaited embarkation. 





1) See booklet overview maps (Appendix 6), map ace 
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Before leaving, Admiral Patey informed the chief of the China squadron about the 
next operational goals: the occupation of Rabaul and Herbertshdhe by the Australian 
expeditionary corps, and, after a base was established in New Pomerania, the dispatch of 
expeditions from there to take possession of the Germans News points on Nauru, Yap and 
Angaur. Before completing these extensive tasks, he believed that he would not be able to 
comply with Admiral Jerram's request to search the Mariana Islands and Marshall Islands, all 
the more so as he already knew that his armed forces were available for escort service with 
the Australian troop transports to be carried to the European theater of war would have to be 
used within a short time. 

On September 9th, Admiral Patey met with "Australia" at Rossel Island, on the 
southern tip of New Guinea, his cruisers "Sydney" and "Encounter", which with three 
destroyers and two submarines non Port Moresby the armed Australian transporter "Berrima" 
with 1500 men, partly Australian infantry, partly Naval Reserve, had led there. "Melbourne", 
which the admiral had sent on the march back from Apia to Nauru, joined the formation on 
the 12th after it had destroyed the German radio telegraph station in Nauru. Admiral Patey 
also believed he had to cover the expedition against the bases in New Pomerania with his 
entire force, since the whereabouts of Count Spee's armored cruiser were still not known. 

On September 10th, "Sydney" was sent ahead with two destroyers to search the 
anchorages in the Blanche Bay, on 11:06 o'clock in the morning "Australia" arrived with the 
transport steamer. On the same day, landing teams from Herbertshohe and Rabakaul 
penetrated into the interior, some of them fighting, reaching the radio station, which was 
rendered unusable. On September 15th, the governor of German New Guinea, who was in 
Toma, handed over the Bismarck archipelago, Kaiser Wilhelm's land on New Guinea and the 
German part of the Solomon Islands. On the 13th, in response to a message, the German 
small cruiser "Geier" had arrived with a large auxiliary cruiser at Kawieng, on the north- 
western tip of New-Mecklenburg (1), and that "Melbourne" had been sent there with a 
destroyer; Apart from the government yacht "Nusa" (64 Br.RT), which was confiscated, they 
found nothing. In New Pomerania two more local steamers, "Sumatra" (584 Br.R.T.) and 
"Madang" (194 Br.R.T.) were brought in. This gain was offset by the loss of the submarine A 
E 1, which did not return from an outpost voyage carried out together with a destroyer at 
Cape Gazelle on September 13th. 





1) "Geier" anchored at New Hannover on August 30th and 31st.!%° 
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Although a base had now been won for the other operations planned by Admiral 
Patey, the latter temporarily withdrew from them, as he had received the news on the 11th 
that "Australia", "Sydney" and "Melbourne" would be for the escort of the great Australian 
and New Zealand troop transport to Aden, which would be ready to go on September 27. In 
order to protect the transport from a collision with the German cruiser squadron, it was to 
pass south of Australia, and Fremantle in Western Australia was designated as the assembly 
point on which, in addition to the cruisers of Admiral Patey, "Hampshire" from the China 
squadron as cover. Admiral Jerram also intended to move "Minotaur", "Ibuki" and 
"Chikuma" to Simpson port (New Pomerania) in order to cover the transport against attacks 
by the German cruiser squadron. On September 15th (1) Admirals left Patey with "Australia" 
and "Sydney" at sea - "Melbourne" had already left for Sydney on the 13th -; He left the 
French armored cruiser "Montcalm", which had just arrived from Noumea, behind to protect 
the newly won base. On the evening of the 16th he received news of Count Spee's 
appearance in front of Apia from New Zealand; the order of the Admiralty from London to 
return to Rabaul. 

On September 14th the presence of the "Emden" in the Bay of Bengal became known 
in Calcutta. This circumstance, in connection with the news that the German armored 
cruisers had left Samoa on a north-westerly course, resulted in a radical change in the 
previous strategic measures of the British Admiralty in the Pacific and Indian Oceans. A time 
now followed when the movements of the cruiser squadron and the periodic appearance of 
the "Emden" had an extraordinarily strong effect on the transfer of the Australian-New 
Zealand troop transport, which was eagerly awaited on the European theater of war. 

Admiral Jerram, who on the night of 15./16. September in Singapore became aware 
of the departure of the "Emden", and immediately dispatched "Hampshire" and "Chisuma" to 
hunt "Emden"; "Yarmouth" followed on the 17th; "Minotaur" went to the west coast of 
Sumatra, "Ibuki" to the Cocos Islands, in order to keep the coal fields possibly to be used by 
"Emden" under supervision. Admiral Jerram himself raised his flag on land in Singapore. 
These days - on September 14th and [5 





1) See booklet overview maps (Appendix 6), map 4.'®! 
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- the German steamer "Tannensels" and the American steamer "Rio Pasig" with coal for the 
German cruisers (1) were brought in by the vehicles of the Sandakan Patrol. 

The instructions issued by the Admiralty in view of the new situation were as follows: 
"Australia" and "Montcalm" cover the outstanding operation of the Australian expeditionary 
corps to take possession of Friedrich Wilhelm harbor in German New Guinea; then they try 
to find the armored cruisers of Count Spee. "Hampshire" and "Yarmouth" continue the hunt 
for "Emden". "Minotaur", "Sydney" and one of the three Japanese cruisers - in the meantime 
the armored cruiser "Nishin" had joined "Ibuki" and "Chikuma" - escorted in place of the 
Admiral Patey with his cruisers, the Australian = New Zealand troop transport from 
Fremantle to Aden. "Melbourne" remains at the disposal of Admiral Patey, to whom "Ibuki" 
and "Chikuma" can probably also be made available for operations against the German 
armored cruisers. 

The New Zealand convoy, which now comprised 10 ships and collected in 
Wellington, was supposed to leave from there on September 25th for King George Sound 
near Albany (Southwest Australia); The Admiralty considered the three New Zealand small 
cruisers of the P = Class to be sufficient as protection for the convoy on the approximately 
3000 miles long route; The New Zealand government subscribed to this view, albeit 
reluctantly, owing to Count Spee's still existing freedom of movement. This, however, met 
with the sharpest opposition from the New Zealand public opinion, which, like the Australian, 
the strategic measures of the Admiralty in view of the obvious failures; the disruption of the 
cable connection at Fanning, the breakthrough of the "Emden" to the Indian Ocean and the 
unhindered operations of Count Spee were declared inadequate. While at the beginning of the 
war Australia and New Zealand had offered to carry out their troop transports in the same 
way as Canada Marching without being escorted by naval forces, in both countries 
expressions of regret were heard that the battlecruisers "Australia" and "New Zealand" (2) 
had been surrendered and that the protection of their own troops had been neglected. 

New successes of the "Emden" and the destruction of the "Pegasus" near Zanzibar by 
"KOnigsberg" on September 20th exacerbated this 





1) See pages 110, 111 and 115. 
2) "New Zealand" was incorporated into the Ist Battlecruiser Squadron of the Great 
Fleet - in the North Sea.'* 
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mood, especially since it was rumored that Graf Spee had set course for the Fibji Islands after 
leaving Samoa, so he was marching in the direction of the route to be chosen by the transport. 
In view of these circumstances, the New Zealand government withdrew its consent to the 
departure of the transport, and when the bombardment of Madras by "Emden" became fully 
known on September 22nd, the Admiralty, contrary to its conviction, that the transport would 
be on the way from Wellington to Albany safe to take new measures: "Minotaur" and "Ibuki" 
were recalled from Sumatra and the Cocos Islands and received new orders to escort the New 
Zealand transport from Wellington to Albany, while they were following the instructions 
previously given On October 4th, they were supposed to take over the escort of the entire 
transport in Fremantle for the journey to Aden, they arrived in Fremantle on September 29th, 
from there to Wellington; this required change delayed the departure of the transport by 
about three weeks. 

The Japanese armored cruiser "Nishin" was now assigned to the Sandakan Patrol, as 
there was still no news about the whereabouts of the "Geier" and the two German auxiliary 
cruisers and there were signs of increased activity on the German coal steamers in the 
Philippines (1) were observed. 

In the meantime, Admiral Patey had returned to Rabaul on September 19 and, on the 
new orders of the Admiralty, had started the march to Friedrich Wilhelm harbor with 
"Australia", "Montcalm", "Encounter" and the transport ship "Berrima", from which he took 
possession on the 24th. On the 26th, "Sydney" destroyed the German radio station in Angaur. 
On October Ist (2) the Admiral again set sail from Rabaul with his four cruisers to seek 
contact with the Japanese 1st South Pacific Squadron, 29"" September had occupied Jaluit 
and which he now suspected to be with the Carolines. 

The radio telegraphic traffic indicated the presence of German auxiliary cruisers north 
of New Guinea (3), but two searches of the sea area in question by "Sydney" produced a fine 
result. The first message from "Geier", which was supposed to be in connection with the 
German cruiser squadron, 





1) On September 27, "Elmshorn" tried to go to sea from Manila. See page 112. 

2) See booklet overview maps (Appendix 6), map 5. 

3) The auxiliary cruiser "Cormoran" had been in Alexis harbor from September 24th 
to 26th, while Admiral Patey occupied the neighboring Friedrich Wilhelm harbor. "Prinz 
Eitel Friedrich" had called at Alexis harbor on September 28th. - 
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arrived on September 30th when the English steamer "Southport" (1), confiscated from the 
island of Kusaie (East Carolina) on September 4th, arrived in Brisbane. 

On the same day it became known in Australia (2) that the German armored cruisers 
had shot at Papeete on September 22nd. Admiral Patey, who received the news on October 2, 
immediately returned to Rabaul to contact the Admiralty. Here he received the order to go to 
Suva on the Fiji Islands in order to operate from there against the German armored cruisers. 
In the place of his formation in the northern part of the South Seas, the Japanese 2nd South 
Seas Squadron (3), which had departed from Sasebo on October 1, took place. The 
appearance of Count Spee before Tahiti had confirmed the English Admiralty in its belief 
that the destination was the American west coast; it therefore proposed to the New Zealand 
government that the transport should leave and join the escort ships "Minotaur" and "Ibuki" 
only at sea. Since, however, at the same time as this proposal came the news of the great new 
successes that "Emden" had achieved in the Colombo area in the last days of September, the 
New Zealand government flatly rejected it. It was not until October 28 that the New Zealand 
transport arrived from Wellington via Hobart (Tasmania) under the escort of "Minotaur" 
"Tbuki", "Philomel" and "Pyramus" near Albany, where the two older small cruisers passed 
through was replaced by "Sydney" and "Melbourne". A resolution of the British Cabinet on 
October 25th to direct the entire transport across the Cape Colony, where the situation at that 
time appeared extremely critical as a result of the Boer revolt, was renewed on the 30th after 
General Botha's victory over the insurgents at Commissie Drift canceled, and on November 1, 
with a delay of more than a month compared to the originally set departure time, the 
transport left on the road via Colombo to Aden; on the 3rd the part of the transport ships 
assembled at Fremantle came to him at sea. 

In the meantime the assumption of the British admirals that Graf Spee was on his way 
to the west coast of South America with the cruiser squadron had become almost certain: On 
October 4th (east = longitude) a radio message from the "Scharnhorst" (1) was picked up 
from the radio station in Suva: 





1) For more details see under "Geier" (Volume II). 
2) See page 137. 
3) See page 162.'%* 
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(1) ""Scharnhorst" on the way between Marquesas and Easter Island." British station on 
Thursday = Iceland intercepted an open radio message (2), it read (3): »Attention! 
"Australia" and all the large English ships have left Rabaul on an easterly course. The 
Japanese squadron is in the area. Today the British have established a radio link with Rabaul. 
Attention!" 

Despite the reliable news of Count Spee's stay, Admiral Patey would be left with 
"Australia", "Montcalm" and "Encounter" in the sea area of the Fibji and Samoa Islands, 
although in mid-October he asked to follow the German squadron into South American 
waters. The I and I Japanese South Seas Squadrons operated in agreement with Admiral 
Patey east and west of the 140th degree of longitude in order to keep the as yet unoccupied 
German islands in the east and the numerous German merchant ships in the neutral ports in 
the west under supervision. In addition to the armored cruiser "Asama", the old Japanese ship 
of the line "Hizen" was dispatched to guard the "Geier", which had arrived in Honolulu on 
October 15. Finally, the Japanese also took over the surveillance of the eastern part of the 
Indian Ocean from the 90th degree of longitude, for which they created a third squadron (4) 
consisting of the armored cruisers "Tokiwa", "Yakumo", "Nishin" and the small cruisers 
"Chikuma”" and "Yahagi" under Vice Admiral Tochinai. 

"Newcastle", "Rainbow" and "Idzumo" had been operating on the North American 
west coast since the first month of the war in order to get in touch with "Leipzig". The first 
reliable news about the whereabouts of the German cruiser after disappearing from the 
Californian waters did not reach them until October Ist, when the steamer "Marie" arrived in 
Callao with the crew of the English steamer "Banksields", which was brought up by 
"Leipzig" on September 25th 





1) On October 3rd (west longitude) (= 4th October on east longitude) in the evening 
"Scharnhorst" had contact with "Dresden" for the first time. A radio message with this 
wording is not in the radio message collection of "Scharnhorst", only the note: "Dresden" 
reported on our call and made a waiting signal. "Dresden" was asked to give his position, but 
no understood signal or answer was heard. "That would not, however, completely rule out the 
possibility of such a radio message being made at the same time. 

2) This radio message may have been made by the German government steamer 
"Komet", which was hiding on the north coast of New Pomerania and was taken by the 
British on October 11th. 

3) After translation from English. 

4) See Appendix 5, Table 11B.'% 
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off the Gulf of Guayaquil, and at the same time a part of the crew of her at Cape Corrientes 
(Mexico ) sunk English steamer "Elsinore" from the Galapagos Islands arrived in Guayaquil. 
Certain conclusions regarding the intentions of the "Leipzig" could not be drawn from this 
news either, although the assumption was obvious that it was aiming south in order to seek 
connection with Count Spee's armed forces. 

Such was the position and distribution of the Allied forces in the Pacific at the time 
Graf Spee was heading for the Chilean coast in October 1914. 

If one takes another look at the operations of the Allied forces in the Pacific during 
the first three months of the war, one will come to the conclusion that Graf Spee acted 
correctly when he withdrew from the overwhelming superiority of the enemy in East Asian 
and Australian waters when Japan entered the war by marching to the West American coast. 
It can also be seen from the description given so far that the dispatch of the "Emden" to the 
sea area of the Indian Ocean, which was particularly profitable for the cruiser warfare, 
represented a very fortunate addition to the operations of the cruiser squadron, as did the 
system chosen by the German side in addition to the Cruiser squadrons deploying individual 
cruisers at particularly important points on the world trade route network for cruiser warfare 
made the Allied counter-defense extremely complex. This was primarily due to the fact that 
the undertakings to destroy German intelligence agencies and bases in the Pacific - as on the 
other seas - very soon grew into expeditions to gain German land, which took some of the 
naval forces and theirs for a long time distracting the main natural goal. This happened 
although it could very soon have been recognized that the German ships were avoiding 
clinging to German bases and colonies. Furthermore, the operations of the Allies against the 
German cruisers were impaired by the frequent and extensive overseas troop transports, 
which had to be carried out quickly due to the unfavorable situation in the domestic theater of 
war (1). 





1) See page 58 ae 
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The individual ventures caused by this made it difficult for the East Asian and Australian 
armed forces to work together according to a uniform plan. Moreover, according to the 
description in the English naval war work, it appears that the merging of the China, 
Australian and East Indian squadrons as the Eastern Fleet under the command of the chief of 
the China squadron in 1914, which was envisaged in peacetime, was not fully implemented. 
Rather, the commanders of the China and Australian squadrons worked side by side 
according to the direct instructions of the Admiralty, which in many cases - as in other 
theaters of war - went into great detail and restricted the admirals' freedom of movement. It 
can also be seen that the Admiralty was not always able to enforce the strategic points of 
view it recognized as correct, that it was rather repeatedly forced to pursue the local interests 
of the Australian and New Zealand governments. In particular, the Australian Naval Board 
seems to have been given a certain degree of independence in strategic resolutions too. 

In some cases, the commanders of the China and Australian stations were not even 
aware of the mutual undertakings; even the connection between them was broken in the first 
- particularly critical - period (1) when it was by no means would it be impossible for them to 
work together actively to locate the enemy and put him to fight. Even after the arrival of the 
Japanese armed forces, the Allied armed forces can continue to work together in spite of 
various indications that Count Spee's whereabouts and maturity goals are, mainly as a result 
of the continued pursuit of local goals and the inadequate consolidation of the armed forces 
by a top management in the theater of war. It was only through these deficiencies, to which 
similar ones were added in the course of the war in the South Atlantic Ocean, that the Battle 
of Coronel became strategically possible in its devastating form for the English. 

In addition, some of the measures taken by the British admirals would have given 
Count Spee's armed forces the opportunity to carry out devastating blows in the western part 
of the Pacific if he had not seen compelled to evacuated them soon after the outbreak of the 
war, giving way to the Japanese superiority. For example, the Yellow Sea Patrol was 
exhibited in front of Tsingtau, especially during the deployment of "Dupleix" and 
"Yarmouth" 





1) During the Yap enterprise of Admiral J erram'®’ 
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as a radio repeater, not only unsuitable for preventing the German squadron from returning 
temporarily to the Tsingtau base, if it was trying to do so; the fragmentation of the enemy 
armed forces would rather have enabled Count Spee to achieve considerable partial success 
against them in the event of such an operation. Likewise, the investment of Admiral Jerram's 
undertaking against Yap, the success of which - especially in the hasty execution of the 
bombardment - was disproportionate to the expenditure of time and armed forces, would 
have offered the German squadron chief a good opportunity to meet, to beat the core of the 
British China squadron under conditions favorable to himself, or - after the dispatch of the 
"Hampshire" on August 11th - to destroy the British flagship "Minotaur" separately. 

The course of operations in the western part of the Pacific shows in general that if 
Japan did not intervene in the war, given the peculiarity of British naval warfare in the Far 
East, the German cruiser squadron would have had good prospects, the enemy in those 
waters considerable damage, both by the trade war and by disrupting or preventing his troop 
transports, which he was only able to carry out thanks to extensive Japanese support. Only a 
meeting with the battle cruiser "Australia" could in this case be questionable for the armored 
cruisers of Count Spee; however, due to the large extent of the sea area with numerous nooks 
and crannies, they had probably been able to evade successfully for a long time. 


The effect of the movements of the German cruiser squadron on British 
operations in the Atlantic Ocean (1). 


When the war broke out, Rear Admiral Cradock, the chief of the British IV Cruiser 
Squadron (2), had assembled most of his cruisers, "Suffolk", "Essex" and "Lancaster", in the 
North Atlantic to protect primarily the most important North Atlantic trade routes Attacks by 
German cruisers - especially "Karlsruhe" and "Dresden" came into consideration - and those 
lying in the North American ports 





1) This section also takes into account the counteraction of the British armed forces 
against the "Dresden" during their voyage from St. Thomas in the West Indies to the west 
coast of South America treated. 

2) Armored cruisers "Suffolk", "Berwick", "Essex", "Lancasier"; small cruiser 
"Bristol". 
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To grant use as an auxiliary cruiser suitable German ocean liner. In the West Indies he had 
left behind the armored cruiser "Berwick" and the small cruiser "Bristol", which were joined 
by the French cruisers "Condé" and "Descartes"; The small cruiser "Glasgow" operated on 
the South American east coast. 

When it became known on August 12th that "Dresden" had stopped the steamer 
"Drumcliffe" at the mouth of the Amazon River, and that "Karlsruhe" entered Curacao on the 
same day, Admiral Cradock received an order from the Admiralty to board the armored 
cruiser "Good Hope", who had already been sent to Newfoundland before the outbreak of 
war, and to take over the management of trade defense operations in the Middle Atlantic. The 
three armored cruisers of the IV Cruiser Squadron remained in the North Atlantic, to which 
the ship of the line "Glory" and the auxiliary cruiser "Caronia" joined at the beginning of 
September; on this led Admiral Phipps Hornby, until then chief of the XI. Cruiser Squadron 
(1) left to take over the management of the North Atlantic Station in place of Admiral 
Cradock. 

On August 16, at the time of the formal opening of the Panama Canal, "Good Hope" 
went south with Admiral Cradock, initially to unite with "Berwick" and "Bristol" in Santa 
Lucia (Lesser Antilles) On August 20th the Admiralty learned that "Dresden" had sunk the 
steamer "Hyades" about 180 miles east of Pernambuco on the 15th. This sea area belonged to 
the trade protection zone D (Cape Verde station), in which the V. Cruiser Squadron (2) 
operated under Rear Admiral Stoddart. From him the armored cruiser "Monmouth" was 
dispatched to the Brazilian coast on the 13th, where it united with "Glasgow" at the Abrolhos 
Rocks on the 22nd Commander of the "Glasgow", Captain Luce, as well as the rest of the 
British armed forces later, continued as a secret coaling base in the operations to protect trade 
on the American south-east coast. He first saw a move against the "Dresden" because she 
was reported in the zone assigned to Admiral Stoddart and he was from the cruiser squadrons 
war orders of the Admiralty from July 1914, according to which the station boundaries of the 
individual cruiser units should not be regarded as rigid, insurmountable barriers, had no 
knowledge yet. 





1) The XI. Cruiser Squadron (Zone E, west of Ireland) took over Rear Admiral 
Tottenham. 
2) Armored cruisers "Carnarvon", "Cornwall", "Cumberland", "Monmouth".!°? 
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Since another message from the British Vice Consul in Pernambuco on the 21st 
indicated that "Dresden" was probably using the small Brazilian island of Rocas Riff as a 
base, Admiral Cradock received the order on the 22nd to look for "Dresden" for his part. He 
was assigned the auxiliary cruisers "Macedonia" and "Carmania" to reinforce his unit, while 
"Otranto" joined the cruisers of Captain Luce. In response to a request, he had received 
instructions to proceed against "Dresden" outside of the station area, if there was certain 
news about them. He then searched the sea area as far as Yap San Roque, including Rocas 
Reef (August 28), without finding any traces of "Dresden", which in the meantime had 
continued its march to the Strait of Magellan. 

On August 27, Admiral Cradock began his patrol along the north coast of Brazil with 
"Good Hope", "Berwick" and "Bristol". On the 29th he received the news that the German 
steamer "Kap Trafalgar", which had left La Plata on the 22nd, was likely to be heading for St. 
Paul Rocks; possibly "Dresden" was also going there. He therefore decided to call at St. Paul 
Rocks with "Good Hope", although this involved a detour of 1500 miles to know that the day 
before the Admiral Stoddart had sent the armored cruiser "Cornwall" there on the basis of the 
same news from his ship. On the way back he called on the Brazilian island of Fernando 
Noronha on September 3, whose French - originally English - cable station allowed him to 
contact the Admiralty and the "Glasgow", especially since the English station manager 
agreed to send encrypted telegrams. Captain Luce, who had gone to La Plata after the sinking 
of the English steamer "Holmwood" by "Dresden" east of the Rio Grande and who had 
arrived in Montevideo on September 8th, reported in the Magellan Strait apparently gathered 
a large number of German ships; he therefore suggested that they go there for reconnaissance. 
On this message, Admiral Cradock sent a telegram to the Admiralty of the possibility of 
uniting all German cruisers in the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans Magellan Strait. The admiralty, 
whose deliberations had moved in the same direction, had already sent the admiral via 
Pernambuco instructions that he had to take over command of the South American station 
once and for all;!%° 
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at the same time it had assigned the ship of the line "Canopus" from Zone D (1) to this 
station, where it was captured by "Albion" from Zone J (1). The armored cruiser "Benwick" 
was sent back by the Admiralty together with "Essex" from the North Atlantic Station to the 
West Indies, where the "Karlsruhe" was suspected; in return, "Cornwall" joined Admiral 
Cradock's formation from the 5th Cruiser Squadron. 

The latter called at Pernambuco on September 5, in order to regroup his formation 
and to restore the confidence of British shipping, which had been severely shaken by the 
appearance of the "Dresden". The Admiralty could not give him any information about Count 
Spee's movements, but he learned that the German ships reported in the vicinity of the 
Magellan Strait were coal steamers, the presence of which seemed to indicate the intention of 
the German cruiser squadron to seek out South American waters. He therefore decided to go 
to La Plata himself first and search the lake area and all the hiding places on the way there. 
He ordered Captain Luce to slide south from La Plata to the Magellan Strait and then to 
prevent "Dresden" from breaking through into the Pacific. 

At this time, the East Atlantic stations also felt the effect of the uncertainty that still 
hovered over the movements of Count Spee: in addition to the ships that had already been 
handed over to the South American station by Admiral Stoddart, Admiral de Robeck from 
the Finisterre station had to do the same "Albion" had ceded the 5th cruiser squadron to send 
two more ships, the liner "Ocean" and the protected cruiser "Minerva", to the East Indies, 
where the Indian convoy of troops was believed to be insufficiently secured against possible 
attacks by the German cruiser squadron - This at a time when the East Atlantic units were 
also heavily used by escorting troop transports from the Cape and news of the appearance of 
the German auxiliary cruiser "Kronprinz Wilhelm" in the Middle Atlantic had arrived. 

The search of the coastal area between Pernambuco and La Plata by the forces of 
Admiral Cradock produced no result. Meanwhile, the auxiliary cruiser "Carmania", which 
was commissioned to explore the small Brazilian island of Trinidada, encountered the 
German auxiliary cruiser "Kap Trafalgar" on September 14th, which had been equipped by 
the gunboat "Eber", Korvettenkapitén Wirth, which had come over from South West Africa. 





1) See Appendix 3: Zone D = Cape Verde station with 5th cruiser squadron; Zone J = 
Cape Finisterre station with IX. Cruiser squadron. '”! 
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Given the strong superiority of the English armament - the eight 12 cm SK. of the English, 
there were only two 10.5 cm. SK. and six 3.7 cm = machine guns of the German Auxiliary 
cruiser in comparison - the fight (1) turned out to the disadvantage of "Cap Trafalgar"; even 
if he succeeded in breaking off the battle, the damage he had received meant that he was no 
longer seaworthy and had to be sunk. "Carmania", too, had suffered serious damage from no 
fewer than 79 hits. Above all, an extensive fire in the foredeck prevented the engagement 
from continuing. Her cry for help, was picked up by "Bristol" on the afternoon of the 15th 
and then follow the "Cornwall" to the Abrolhos Rocks. From there it had to be escorted by 
the "Macedonia" to Gibraltar for repairs. 

On the drive south, Admiral Cradock met at the Santa Catharina Island with the unit 
of Captain Luce, consisting of "Glasgow", "Monmouth" and "Otranio". On the way to 
Magellan Strasse, he had received the - incorrect - message that "Dresden" had taken on coal 
at Santa Catharina's; he had therefore turned back of his own accord, since he had no 
connection with the admiral. 

At Santa Catharina the chief of the South American station received new orders of the 
Admiralty of September 14th (2), the 





1) Details of the battle will be provided by the volume that will deal with the 
activities of the German auxiliary cruisers. 

2) The wording was as follows: "From Admiralty to R.A." Good Hope ", via British 
Minister Rio. (Sent September 14th 1914, 5.50 p.m.) There is a strong probability of the 
"Scharnhorst" and "Gneisenau" arriving in the Magellan Straits or on the West Coast of 
South America. The Germans have begun to carry on trade on the West Coast of South 
America. Leave sufficient force to deal with "Dresden" and "Karlsruhe". Concentrate a 
squadron strong enough to meet "Scharnhorst" and "Gneisenau", making the Falkland Islands 
your coaling base. "Canopus" is now en route to Abrolhos. "Defense" is joining you from 
Mediterranean. Until "Defense" joins, keep at least "Canopus" and one county class with 
your flagship. As soon as you have superior force, search the Magellan-Straits with squadron, 
being ready to return and cover the River Plate, or, according to information, search north as 
far as Valparaiso, break up the German trade and destroy the German cruisers. Anchorage in 
the vicinity of Golfo Nuevo and Egg Harbor should be searched. Colliers are being ordered 
to the Falkland Islands. Consider whether colliers from Abrolhos should be ordered 
south." 
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the probability of the arrival of the German armored cruisers on the Magellan Strait into 
account. The admiral was to send sufficient armed forces to provide "Karlsruhe" and 
"Dresden", whose whereabouts were still unknown. Using the Magellan Strait as a base, he 
himself was supposed to assemble a group of such strengths that he would be equal to 
"Scharnhorst" and "Gneisenau". Until the arrival of the armored cruiser "Defense", which 
would have been sent from the Mediterranean for his reinforcement, he always had at least 
one armored cruiser of the County class ("Cornwall" or "Monmouth") and the ship of the line 
"Canopus", which was on its way to Abrolhos Rocks decided to stop with its flagship "Good 
Hope". As soon as superior superiority over the German armored cruisers was assured, he 
was to search the Strait of Magellan, always ready to return to La Plata if necessary, or he 
should, as appropriate available news, strip the west coast north to Valparaiso, stop German 
trade and destroy the German cruisers. 

On this order, the admiral commissioned the cruiser "Bristol" with the trade 
protection between Santa Catharina and La Plata, while "Cornwall" had to take over the sea 
area between Rio and Cape San Roque and "Canopus" was supposed to call at La Plata first. 
Since "Macedonia" and "Carmania" were absent, the sea area at Fernando Noronha was left 
without special protection. On the 17th, Admiral Cradock entered Montevideo with the main 
part of his armed forces, which considerably eased the trade in the La Plata area. Confidence 
in the effectiveness of the British trade defense had been severely shaken by the successes of 
the "Dresden". Here he learned that Count Spee had been away from Apia on September 14th 
and had left the Samoa Islands on a north-westerly course. The Admiralty had changed its 
order of the 14th to the effect that a concentration of the forces of Admiral Cradock was not 
necessary for the time being, that he should "attack immediately German trade on the west 
coast of America and in the Strait of Magellan"; two cruisers and an auxiliary cruiser would 
suffice for this. After the coal takeover, which was delayed by bad weather, was over, 
Admiral Cradock began the march south on the 22nd in search of "Dresden" as far as 
Magellan Strait and then "Glasgow" and "Monmouth" to the west coast. On the 25th he 
learned from the steamer "Ortega" of the Pacific Steam Navigation Co. that he was chased on 
the 18th by a three-funneled cruiser accompanied by a merchant ship about 100 miles north 
of the western entrance of the Strait of Magellan at Cambridge Island, and that he escaped 
pursuit by escaping into the unmeasured Nelson Canal. ne 
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On the 26th the Admiralty wired a message (1) that a cruiser with three funnels, probably 
"Dresden", had recently passed Punta Galera near Valdivia heading north. Another message 
(1) said that the Lloyd steamer "Seydlitz" in Valparaiso accelerated to replenish coal, and the 
British steamer "Galicia" reported (1) that on the 26th, off Coronel, he observed a dimmed 
ship exchanging signals with the German steamer "Santa Isabel", which had entered port the 
day before. In order to get reliable news, Admiral Cradock arrived in Punta Arenas on 
September 28th, where he learned from the British consul that the enemy was probably using 
the orange bay at the southeast end of the island of Hoste, near the False Cape Horn, as a 
base (2). The radio telegraphic traffic between German war and merchant ships observed in 
the last few days seemed to speak for the correctness of this news. In order to surprise the 
German cruisers suspected in Orange Bai - except for "Dresden", possibly "Leipzig" and 
"Niirmberg" - the Admiral left Punta Arenas at night, passed the Cockburn Canal and at dawn 
on the 30th let his cruisers penetrate the Orange Bay simultaneously through the various 
entrances. However, no traces of the presence of a German ship were found. On the other 
hand, on the same day, radio messages were intercepted which were exchanged between the 
authorities of Peru and Chile and said that on the 29th two German cruisers had been sighted 
on the southern coast of Peru. Admiral Cradock was not able to follow up on this news (3) 
immediately because his cruisers, with the exception of the auxiliary cruiser "Otranto", which 
was left in the Magellan Strait, had to return to the Falkland Islands to replenish coal. 
Glasgow "and" Monmouth "from there to reunite with" Otranto ". The auxiliary cruiser had 
meanwhile picked up various messages from which he believed he could infer that enemy shi 
ps were near the Hermita Islands, west of Cape Horn. A search of these islands, after which 
the admiral accelerated to sea with "Good Hope" on October 5, while he instructed Captain 
Luce's division to await him west of the archipelago, again had no result. 





1) It is not known when Admiral Cradock received this message. 
2) "Dresden" was located in the Orange Bay from September 5th to 16th, mainly for 
the overhaul of machines and boilers. 


3) In fact, only "Leipzig" was on the coast of Peru during this time.'** 
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Only now did he release Captain Luce with "Glasgow", "Monmouth" and "Otranto" to the 
west coast in order for them to search north to Valparaiso and to procure supplies and warm 
clothing for the crews. He himself went again with his flagship to Orange Bay, where this 
time a buoy was found, the inscription of which announced the presence of the "Dresden" on 
September 8th, 9th and 10th. On his return to the Falkland Islands on October 7th, he 
received the news of the radio message that "Scharnhorst" was supposed to have sent to 
"Dresden" on the 3rd (4th) (1) about their trip target. He also received new orders from the 
Admiralty on October 5th, based on the assumption that the German armored cruisers would 
unite with "Dresden" and appear at the west coast of South America: “"Canopus" "Glasgow", 
"Monmouth" and " Otranto ", who at the same time had to look for the enemy and should 
take over trade defense (2)." In the event that the admiral himself wanted to take part in this 
operation on "Good Hope", "Monmouth" would have to remain on the east coast, where trade 
- after the destruction of the auxiliary cruiser "Cap Trafalgar" and the disappearance of the 
"Dresden" -, but revived at the end of September news about the activities of the auxiliary 
cruiser "Kronprinz Wilhelm" and the "Karlsruhe" had also arrived. 

The telegram from the Admiralty had arrived on the 5th after the departure of the 
"Good Hope" in the Falkland Islands, but had not reached the flagship until the 7th. Such 
delays and other unreliability in the transmission of messages played a role in the further 
operations of the British armed forces The radio station at Port Stanley on the Falkland 
Islands received encrypted telegrams from the Cerrito station near Montevideo, while the 
Chilean government only allowed official open telegrams from Punta Arenas. As a result of 
frequent and extensive atmospheric disturbances, there were repeated delays of two to three 
days, even a week, in the transmission of communications. A message from the Admiralty on 
September 30th about the bombardment of Papeete by the German armored cruisers had not 
reached the British admiral at all. 





1) See pages 169, 170. 
2) The English wording was "Canopus was to accompany Glasgow, Monmouth and 
Otranto, the ships to search and protect trade in combination."'”° 
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The Admiralty's order of October 5th made Admiral Cradock realize at once that the 
latter underestimated the strength of Count Spee's forces; he himself anticipated the presence 
of three German small cruisers in addition to the two armored cruisers. He informed the 
Admiralty on October 8th that he would not assemble any ships near the Falkland Islands in 
order to avoid fragmentation; he had ordered Captain Luce not to advance further north than 
Valparaiso as long as the German cruisers did not stop there. He also asked that "Cornwall" 
in their service as a trade protection cruiser in the sea area from Rio to Cape San Roque be 
replaced by "Essex" from the North Atlantic Station so that he could pull "Cornwall" to him, 
and asked whether the armored cruiser "Defense" (1) would come to his formation. 

In a second telegram Admiral Cradock indicated that it would be necessary to keep a 
force united on both the east and the west coast strong enough to bring the German squadron 
to battle. If such a force were stationed only on the west coast, it would not be ruled out that 
the enemy would evade it and appear surprisingly in the Atlantic, where he would then have 
full freedom of movement. This warning arrived in London on the 11th, while the first of the 
two telegrams sent on the 8th was not received by the Admiralty until the evening of the 12th. 

In Whitehall at that time the tension had risen to the limit as a result of the 
coincidence of various circumstances: The Naval Division has just been withdrawn from 
Antwerp, the question of the evacuation of Ostend was urgent, the entry of the Canadian 
troop transport into the canal was looked forward to with great concern given the prevailing 
danger of submarines. In Cameroon the last operations had not been accompanied by the 
expected success; in German South West Africa the situation was threatening as a result of 
the Boer revolt. An intervention by the German cruiser squadron in one of the two German 
colonies could be disastrous for the British armed forces there. It was therefore the most 
urgent requirement of the British Admiralty to prevent the German cruisers from passing up 
the South American waters unreported. Admiral Jackson, who at that time was still in charge 
of foreign operations in the Admiralty, considered it right to raise a force with the Falklands 
that was strong enough for this purpose 





1) According to the order of the administration of September 14th (see page 177, 178) 
"Defense" was to join the armed forces of Admiral Cradock detained in Malta and sent back 
to the Dardanelles on the 18th.'”° 
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would be to guard the important passages and bring the cruiser squadron to battle. This view 
was also in accordance with a note made on the 12th by the First Lord of the Admiralty, Mr. 
Churchill, on the first dispatch of the two telegrams from Admiral Cradock: Under these 
circumstances things would be fine for the British ships, in to operate in close contact with 
one another either in the Strait of Magellan or in the Falklands and to postpone the cruise 
along the west coast until the uncertainty about the whereabouts of the "Scharnhorst" and 
"Gneisenau" has been resolved. They and not the trade are our goal at the moment. Above all, 
we mustn't miss it." 

The instructions of the Admiralty, which departed on October 14, were not based on 
this view, nor were the wishes of Admiral Cradock, who had proposed the issue of two full- 
fledged squadrons, fully taken into account. Rather, a kind of non-compromise was made: 
The Admiral was informed that the Admiralty approved "for combined operation" his plan to 
combine the armored cruisers "Good Hope" and "Monmouth", the liner "Canopus", the light 
cruiser "Glasgow" and the auxiliary cruiser "Otranto". A second squadron would be formed 
for the La Plata sea area under Rear Admiral Stoddart, who would go from the Cape Verde 
station to Montevideo with his flagship "Carnarvon" to join with "Cornwall" and "Bristol" as 
well as with the auxiliary cruisers "Macedonia" and "Drama"." Defense ", which again 
received the order travel from the Mediterranean, would also join forces. “Essex”, on the 
other hand, was to remain in West India, contrary to Admiral Cradock's proposal. 

According to Corbett, the admiral who had also proposed the concentration of armed 
forces near the Falkland Islands now seems to have accepted that the order given to him on 
October 5th to look for the enemy on the west coast and to protect the trade (1) that it was 
still valid that he had to assemble his armed forces on the west coast and to operate there in 
agreement with the new commander on the east coast; because there was a new one for the 
east coast Squadrons were formed, and the order of October 14th spoke of "combined 
operation". 

The amalgamation of Admiral Cradock's armed forces was delayed considerably. 
After his defeat at the Hermita Islands, Captain Luce had carried out the patrol on the 
Chilean coast with "Monmouth" and "Glasgow"; on the 14th he found himself in front of 
Coronel, from where he informed the Admiralty that he was going to Valparaiso. 





1) To search and protect trade - see page 180.'” 
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On the 15th the two cruisers were in Valparaiso, where it was announced that the Chilean 
government would not give permission to go out again after German merchant ships that had 
already been supplying German cruisers. On the 16th, Captain Luce went to a hidden 
anchorage in the Chilean coastal waters north of the western exit of the Magellan Strait, 
which he set up as a British coal base (1) and at which he had left the auxiliary cruiser 
"Otranto" as a guard before starting the reconnaissance voyage north. Here he intended to 
await the admiral and the ship of the line "Canopus" in accordance with the last orders 
received. According to the calculations of the Admiralty, "Canopus" was supposed to reach 
the Falkland Islands on October 15, but did not arrive there until a week later due to the delay 
in sailing due to bad weather and then needed a stay of two to three days to repair the ship 
and machines. On October 18, when Admiral Cradock had learned how much later than 
intended "Canopus" would arrive, the Admiralty again pointed out that by assigning the 
"Canopus" to his group, his strategic speed (2) was not possible to be more than twelve 
nautical miles; but he hoped that the circumstances would enable him to force the enemy to 
battle. This telegram shows that he believed, in accordance with the order "to search and 
protect trade", He was expected to pick out the enemy on the west coast and get him to strike. 
If one of the armed forces near the Falkland Islands was intended, they would have ordered 
Captain Luce to go to the Falklands on subtle reports of the call to Valparaiso 





1) According to Corbett, an anchorage at the Vallenar islands in the Chonos 
archipelago, south of the Corcovado bay, served as a base for the forces of Admiral Cradock. 
Meanwhile, the British armed forces on the Chilean coast also used a second secret coaling 
base in the neutral arms near the west exit of the Strait of Magellan, has been used, which is 
mentioned repeatedly. - According to the logbook of the English coal liner "North Wales", an 
auxiliary ship of the British squadron, launched from "Dresden" on November 16, 1914, the 
British ships were also coaled in Corcovado Bay. The discovery of this fact, which the 
prisoner-of-war torpedo officer of the "Leipzig", Oberleutnant z. See Schiwig, the "Canopus" 
= officers after the Falkland = Sahlacht in Port Stanley, aroused obvious great consternation. 

2) According to the official lists, the maximum practicable speed of the "Canopus" 
(launched in 1897) at that time was 17 nautical miles.” 
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instead of just repeating Admiral Cradock's instructions to him, he should not enlighten 
further north than Valparaiso. 

When "Canopus" arrived at the Falklands on October 22nd, Admiral Cradock went to 
sea with "Good Hope" to his coal base on the Chilean coast to join Captain Luce, as he did 
not think he could wait for the repair of the liner to be completed. He rounded Cape Horn to 
prevent the German cruiser squadron from breaking into the Atlantic south of the cape 
unnoticed, and ordered Canopus to come to him through the Strait of Magellan as soon as 
possible. On October 26th, he sent Captain Luce another telegram to the Admiralty, which 
again unequivocally pointed to the obvious inadequacy of the British measures against the 
German cruiser squadron: he referred again to the order of October 5th and emphasized his 
endeavor, soon a success However, in view of the inadequate speed of the "Canopus", 
declared it impossible to capture and destroy the enemy squadron. He would use the ship of 
the line for escorting his convoy and therefore ordered Admiral Stoddart to send him the 
armored cruiser "Defense" - expected from the Mediterranean who received the telegram on 
the 27th, it was mutilated as a result of encryption errors. It is not clear what this assumption 
was based on, because the admiral's somewhat sudden reference to his unsuccessful attempt 
to land the faster "Karlsruhe" on August 6 north of the Bahama Islands with the slower 
armored cruiser "Suffolk" was undoubtedly intended to do to prevent the Admiralty from 
continuing to use ships that were slower than "Karlsruhe", on the other hand, in the fight 
against the German cruiser squadron, such as "Defense" and "Cornwall", to hunt down the 
fast German cruiser. Whether it was that the Admiralty did not recognize this connection or 
that it did not agree with Admiral Cradock's view, 





1) The wording of the telegram as received by the Admiralty was as follows: "With 
reference to Orders contained in Admiralty telegram received October 7 to search for enemy, 
and our great desire for early success, consider it impracticable, on account of "Canopus's" 
slow speed to find and destroy enemy's squadron. Consequently have ordered "Defense" to 
join me after calling Montevideo for orders. "Canopus" will be employed on necessary 
convoying of colliers. From experience of August 6, most respectfully submit not to oppose 
depredation of "Karlsruhe". May it continue until she meets vessel of superior speed ".! 4 
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it revoked his order to Admiral Stoddart (1) and let "Defense", which had reached 
Pernambuco on October 25th, go to the Albrolhos Rocks to relieve "Cornwall", which in turn 
with "Bristol" and the auxiliary cruisers "Macedonia" and "Edinburgh Castle" should search 
the sea area of Fernando Noronha and the north coast of Brazil for "Karlsruhe". Precisely 
what the admiral had wanted to avert with his hint, was ordered by the admiralty, which not 
only refused Admiral Cradock the combat strength he urgently demanded, but also their plan 
to concentrate a unit on the east coast that would also have grown into the cruiser squadron, 
not carried out. Rather, their assignment went to Corbett to station the North Pacific armed 
forces, consisting of the old ship of the line "Hizen", the armored cruiser "Idzumo" and the 
small cruiser "Newcastle", at the Gatapagos; would go north, press fine bandage to the south, 
where then "Glasgow" and "Monmouth" (2) would have to get in touch with him and draw 
him to "Good Hope" and "Canopus". It has not been established whether the telegram from 
the Admiralty of October 28th reached Admiral Cradock. "Glasgow" received it, and Captain 
Luce was of the opinion that the Admiral should also have known of it. 

On the 27th he sent "Glasgow" north with the order to send dispatches in Coronel, to 
collect messages - here the Admiralty's response could be expected via Montevideo - and to 
bring up a German sailing ship which, according to a report, was supposed to head for Santa 
Maria near Coronel. On the 28th he telegraphed the Canopus to come north with his coal 
ships, as he intended to march further north after the arrival of the news which Glasgow was 
bound to bring and to see Juan Fernandez on the Chilean island Mas a Tierra. In the 
meantime he sent the auxiliary cruiser "Otranto" to Puerto Montt, the southern terminus of 
the Chilean coastal railway, to investigate the conditions in this port. 





1) The wording of the telegram from the Admiralty, which was sent on the evening of 
the 28th, read: "Defense" is to remain on the East Coast under Orders of Stoddart. This will 
leave sufficient force on each side in case the hostile cruisers appear there on the trade routes. 
There is no ship available for the Cape H6rn vicinity. Japanese battleship "Hizen" shortly 
expected on the North American Coast. She will join with Japanese "Idzumo" and 
"Newcastle" and move south towards Galapagos. " 

2) The British Naval Warfare Office declares in a footnote that the speed of 
"Monmouth" would have been inferior to that of all German ships, except for "Leipzig". 7° 
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"Otranto" arrived there on the afternoon of the 30th, left again on the 31st at 6:00 am and 
joined the flagship in the morning. "Glasgow" arrived at Santa Maria on the evening of the 
29th, looking for the German sailing ship. In the afternoon she intercepted numerous 
encrypted German radio messages and reported them to the flagship. Admiral Cradock then 
set sail on 6 am on the morning of the 30th with "Good Hope" and "Monmouth" from his 
base to the north. On the exit he also met "Canopus" with two coal steamers. The ship of the 
line, however, required a 24-hour rest to clear a machine damage, and anchored at the base. 
In view of the observation of lively hostile radio communications reported by "Glasgow", 
captain Luce received the order to postpone the entry to Coronel first and to look for the 
enemy first and foremost. "Glasgow" therefore crossed, after strong radio traffic had also 
been observed on the night of 29/30, on the 30th and the following night west and northwest 
of Santa Maria. At 1 o'clock in the morning on the 31st she heard "Leipzig" apparently called 
a merchant ship in the immediate vicinity, but saw nothing suspicious when it got light. 

At this time Admiral Cradock seems - according to Corbett - to have come to the 
conclusion that Graf Spee had turned to the north and that the Galapagos Islands and the 
entrances to the Panama Canal were his destination - 14 days had passed since the point in 
time, on which the appearance of the German squadron in Chilean waters could be expected. 
Since the British admiral was probably not yet aware of the intended dispatch of the Japanese 
= English North Pacific forces to these waters, he presumably assumed that he had also 
countered the advance of the German cruisers to the north. In any case, on the 31st he 
radioed the "Canopus", he was supposed to go with the two coal steamers to San. Felix, a 
small Chilean island of the Desventurados group, about 500 miles north of Mas a Tierra.. 

At the same time he instructed "Glasgow" to now run into Coronel to deliver and 
receive dispatches and to rejoin the formation on November Ist at noon. The small cruiser 
arrived in Coronel on October 31 at 6:20 p.m. and sent, among other telegrams, a message 
from Admiral Cradock to the Admiralty, in which he reported his duty to coal at Juan 
Fernandez and to advance north without, however, mentioning again that "Canopus" would 
be used for escorting the coal steamers. At that time Lord Fisher held the position as” 
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I. Sea Lord of the Admiralty taken over; During the first days of his office he ordered the 
immediate reinforcement of Admiral Cradock with the armored cruiser "Defense" which he 
had requested and informed him that he was expected not to act without the involvement of 
"Canopus". He had to keep the squadron united with it and entrust "Glasgow" with 
contacting the enemy; moreover, he had to unite with "Defense" as soon as possible. This 
order, which unequivocally made it obligatory for the admiral to follow the "Canopus", did 
not reach him, since "Glasgow" had orders to leave Coronel early on November Ist at a 
meeting point 50 nautical miles west of this port. The admiral believed he had to interpret the 
instructions he had received so far as saying that he had to seek out the enemy and destroy 
them; He could not engage the German armored cruisers and bring them to battle if he was 
carrying the slow "Canopus" with him. 

The English strategy outlined here, which in its consequences led to the devastating 
defeat of Coronel, hardly needs any more detailed illumination; its peculiarity is self-evident. 
Lord Fisher recognized their shortcomings at first sight when he took office; he tried at the 
last moment to at least alleviate them by sending the armored cruiser "Defense", which 
Admiral Cradock had already requested in correct knowledge of the situation, at least at the 
last moment. 

The presentation of the British naval war effort clearly shows how high the demands 
that naval and colonial warfare in all theaters of war placed on the British. Provided naval 
warfare in autumn 1914; It shows how the tension in the system of British naval warfare on 
the oceans became so strong that it was easy to violate this system at one point, particularly 
as a result of the sideline war undertakings on the overseas theaters and the escort of the 
troop transports so urgently needed for land warfare in Europe could bring about the collapse 
of the whole. But even this - already unhealthy - situation did not need to lead to strategic 
measures that took as little account of the law of concentration of power as those ordered in 
October 1914 for the South American theater of war. The plan to form a full-fledged unit on 
both the East and West coasts, which could put the cruiser squadron into battle with a hope of 
success, was undoubtedly correct, as far as it was possible, two of the combat forces from the 
existing armed forces”? 
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strength and composition to form squadrons suitable for this task. These not only required a 
considerable excess of power over the German cruiser squadron, whose high internal combat 
value was known, they also had to have a number of ships at their disposal which, thanks to 
their superior speed, were able to keep in touch with the enemy after finding the opponent to 
keep in touch with him and bring your own main body closer to him. If the necessary amount 
of armed forces could not be raised, the concentration of the main armed forces at the 
Falkland Islands was to be guarded by individual fast cruisers, as Admiral Jackson initially 
planned and as Admiral Cradock probably had in mind when he proposed the unification of 
his forces in the Falklands, no doubt preferable. The British armed forces, which Admiral 
Cradock had requested in his dispatches of October 8th for concentration at the Falklands, 
were probably sufficient for such an operation: "Good Hope", "Defense", "Cornwall" and 
"Monmouth", whose average unit speed at that time could be roughly equated with that of the 
German armored cruisers, had an excess of power (1) that was absolutely necessary to keep 
the cruiser squadron with to put some hope of success in battle - if one only takes into 
account the mutual material values. But even the admiration ordered the addition of the 
flagship of the Cape Verde station, the armored cruiser "Carnarvon" (2), could in no way 
justify a division of the British armed forces of the Southeast American station into two 
widely separated units, as decreed by the Admiralty. That the use of part of these armed 
forces to hunt down the "Karlsruhe", which was consistently superior to them in terms of 
speed, was pointless - and probably only designed to calm the trade and commerce - Admiral 
Cradock had allowed the Admiralty to point out in his plight, without apparently having been 
properly understood by them. As the minimum number of fast cruisers to keep in touch with 
the enemy as soon as they were found, Admiral Cradock's association would have the two in 
South America if they were united at the Falklands the 





1) The 16x21 cm SK. and 12x15 cm-SK. of the two German armored cruisers 
launched in 1906 were 6 23.4 cm and 10x19 cm SKs. as well as 44x15.2 cm SK. Opposite 
the 4 British armored cruisers, of which only "Defense" was launched in 1907, the others in 
1901/02 and therefore on the whole a little less modern than the German cruisers. 

2) launched in 1903; 4 x 19 cm, 6 x 15.2 cm SK; 22.3 to 23.6 nautical miles.””* 
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modern small cruisers, "Glasgow" and "Bristol", which were faster than any of Count Spee's 
ships, were needed. But only under the most favorable circumstances will they be able to do 
justice to the task of establishing the German unit in the depleted coastal area and bringing its 
own squadron, which is far behind, to it. The basic error in the considerations of the British 
Admiralty lay in the classification of the old ship of the line "Canopus" in their calculations. 
If no combat strength (1) was added to that of Admiral Cradock's unit, a certain superiority 
arose numerically through the addition of his heavy artillery. 

If the British admiral kept his force concentrated on "Canopus", he could defend 
himself with superior force if he was attacked, but he could never put the German armored 
cruisers into battle with full combat strength while they were in action were at their full speed 
and did not want to face combat under the circumstances. He was therefore not at all in the 
day to solve the task set for him with the help of "Canopus", unless the German armored 
cruisers attacked a collective attack and persisted in the attack even after the superiority was 
recognized, or that his armored cruisers succeeded to reduce the speed of the enemy by lucky 
hits and thereby bring the heavy artillery of the slower "Canopus" to bear. If these cases did 
not occur, then Admiral Cradock, with a his group concentrated on "Canopus", would not 
restrict the mobility of the German cruiser squadron. This could bypass the concentration of 
enemy forces tied to "Canopus" and launch his attack on enemy trade elsewhere. Quite 
similar, but even more unfavorable, were the conditions in the Japanese-English North 
Pacific formation, in which the two powerful ships, both the liner "Hizen" (2) and the 
armored cruiser "Idzumo" (3), were inferior to the German ships in terms of speed and only 
the small cruiser "Newcastle" was faster than that. 

Certainly Count Spee's extremely skilful strategic behavior presented his opponents 
with a great strategic task, that of expansion 





1) launched in 1897; 4x30.5 cm-K., 12x15.2 cm-SK .; Maximum speed 17 nautical 
miles (according to Corbett). 

2) launched in 1900; 4x30.5 cm-K, 12x15.2 cm-SK .; 18 nautical miles. 

3) launched in 1899; 4x20.3 cm-K., 14x15.2 cm-SK .; 21 nautical miles.”” 
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of the area of operations was not easy to resolve, even with a considerable amount of naval 
forces, and required generous measures. "Scharnhorst" and "Gneisenau" were the last 
German pure armored cruisers of the pre-capital ship period. In terms of combat power and 
speed, they were at least equal to any of the enemy armored cruisers of this period, and in 
terms of speed they were even superior to the older Japanese battlecruisers of the "Tsukuba" 
(1) and "Kurama" = (2) types. If, therefore, a large number of armored cruisers of the same 
age were not used against the German ships in the hope of defeating them through such 
concentration, it was necessary - and the only more fixed way - to attach battlecruisers 
(capital ships) of superior speed to their tracks which they had to destroy in a short time in 
the open day battle according to human judgment. From this point of view the use of the 
British "Australia" (3) and the Japanese Kongo = (4) class, possibly also of the Japanese Ist 
South Sea = Squadron, had to be used instead of keeping these ships in purely defensive 
watch duty in the west Pacific waters, as in the South American waters, the British strategy in 
the Pacific lacked a large offensive move in the autumn of 1914, solely because of the fact 
that German cruiser squadrons could be put into battle and rendered harmless by superior 
armed forces in a short time. New Zealand and Japan, who perhaps did not want to remove 
such armed forces, which were absolutely superior to the German cruiser squadron, from 
their own waters and thereby inhibited the freedom of movement of the British Admiralty in 
their strategic measures, must remain an open question. 

As the song went, it was left to Lord Fisher after the Battle of Coronel had shown the 
inadequacy of the British strategy to take the measures which, given a correct assessment of 
the efficiency of the German armored cruisers, carried out on the right side - the dispatch of 
the "Australia" to the west coast of South America in October 1914 would have sufficed - 
that would have saved the British fleet from the devastating blow of Coronel. 





1) launched in 1905; 4 x 30.5 cm sk., 12 x 15.2 cm sk., 12 x 12.5 cm sk.: 20.5 
nautical miles. 

2) launched in 1907; 4 x 30.5 cm-K., 8 x 20.3 cm-SK., 14 x 12.5 cm-SK .; 21 to 22 
nautical miles. 

3) launched in 1911; 8 x 30.5 cm-K., 16 x 10.2 cm-SK .; 25 to 26.9 nautical miles. 

4) launched in 1912; 8 x 35.6 cm-K., 16 x 15.2 cm-SK .; 27 to 28 nautical miles.°”° 
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6. The operations of the cruiser squadron prior to the 
Battle of Coronel 


On October 27th at 8:30 pm the cruiser squadron left the roadstead of Mas a Fuera 
with the auxiliary cruiser "Prinz Eitel Friedrich" and the supply train, which now consisted of 
"Titania" and the steamers "Baden", "Amasis" and "Gottingen" 10 nautical miles, initially 65 
° true, from 5:45 a.m. on the 28th 89 ° steered true to Valparaiso in order to pass the island of 
Mas a Tierra at a distance of about 30 nautical miles. On the night of 27./28. the radio 
stations of "Good Hope" and "Monmouth" would be heard in equal strength; in addition, they 
traveled a great distance with a previously unknown station. On the night of 28/29 the same 
observations were made; furthermore, "Glasgow" would be heard, the - according to the 
strength of their symbols - had to stand at a great distance from "Good Hope". 

That same night the steamer "Yorck" sent a number of radio messages from 
Valparaiso, which proved to be of great importance for the squadron and in part formed the 
basis for further operations. The friction concerned 

1. the supply of the squadron: 

"Seydlib" went to St. Quentin Bay on October 20 with 4,300 tons of Cardiff = coal, 
provisions for 1/2 months and news; "Ramses" went there with 2,000 tons of coal and fresh 
meat; "Santa Isabel" is in Valparaiso with 3900 tons of Cardiff = coal, provisions for a month 
and news. Posting is welcome, government causes difficulties; "Memphis" is in Punta Arenas 
with 2500 tons of coal; "San Sacramento" (formerly steamer of the Hamburg America line 
"Alexandria") left San Francisco on October 16th. Arrival in Valparaiso expected on 
November 7th with 7000 tons of coal and 1000 tons of supplies on board. Message from San 
Francisco on October 25th: Execution of the new order (1) is likely to be possible. 

2. Messages from the enemy: 

Guaitecas = islands unsuitable as a meeting point, English warship took on coal there 
on October 12th. Message from 





1) See pages 140 and 148.°°” 
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Punta Arenas: "Good Hope" near Wollaston island across from Orange Bay hidden; 
"Cornwall", "Bristol" east side of the Magellan Strait; October 27th Has English warship, 
apparently the "Queen = class" (1), with three chimneys , one of which was forged, passed 
Punta Arenas in a westerly direction, accompanied by the steamer "Langoe", picked up the 
escort steamer "Benbrook"; English squadron is probably in Corcovado Bay. Message from 
San Francisco - same content as the one reproduced on page 142 below. The English steamer 
"Orita" left Valparaiso for Zoquimbo on October 28th, "Quillota" went to Coronel. 

The well-known news from the enemy and the report from the "Yorck" about the 
distribution of the coal steamers destined for the squadron were sent in writing to the 
spreaders and steamers of the convoy on the afternoon of 29th. At the same time, the 
following operational orders were issued to the cruisers, including "Titania": 

"|. My first intention is to get "Santa Isabel" out of Valparaiso. 

2. After your arrival I will send "Prinz Eitel Friedrich" with "G6ttingen" to 
Valparaiso. To do this, the small cruisers respond to the signal "Create a 
reconnaissance line by pulling out in a radial direction" with 12 nautical miles 
towards Valparaiso, "Leipzig" 8 nautical miles port, "Dresden" 8 nautical miles 
starboard from "Niirnberg". The big cruisers with the steamers will stop about 
30 nautical miles from the coast. As soon as "Niirnberg" has reported that the 
enemy is in sight, "Prinz Eitel Friedrich" and "Gottingen" are sent forward to 
enter. After they have arrived at a fixed distance from the port, "Niirnberg" 
leads the small cruisers back to the bulk. 

3. Then I intend to apply broadly to the south based on the coast and to visit Port 
Low (Guaitecas = islands). 

4. "Titania" goes to the signal "detached" to 30° 0' S, 76° 0' W, stays there with as 
little coal consumption as possible, opens the steamer "San Sacramento" and 
comes with it to 43° 0'S, 79° 0' W. There they await further orders, 

signed Graf v. Spee. " 





1) It was the liner "Canopus".”°* 
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The difficulties that the Chilean government following notification of "Yorck" 
message auslausen that of at the request of the commander of the "Dresden" for the cruiser 
squadron equipped steamer "Santa Isabel" (5200 Br. RT) of the Hamburg South American 
Steamship Company, Captain M. Wilftermann, were probably due to the fact that it had 
become aware of the support already given to the "Dresden" but they had to be overcome, 
since the use of the steamer was a vital question for the squadron. The meeting point should 
be 50 nautical miles west of Valparaiso. «- The squadron command did not think they could 
wait for the arrival of the steamer "San Sacramento" before Valparaiso, since it assumed that 
steamer with the coals of the first San Francisco delivery had already arrived in Port Low 
which had to be picked up as quickly as possible so as not to let the enemy fall into the hands 
of them. Therefore, "Titania" was to await the steamer northwest of Valparaiso and later 
bring it to the squadron. 

In execution of the operational order, the squadron approached Valparaiso within 40 
nautical miles of the night of 29/30 when it was rainy. At 12 o'clock at night, "Scharnhorst" 
discovered a three-masted vessel of the American type that had been sighted in the north. On 
the 30th at 3:30 a.m., since "Santa Isabel" had neither been sighted nor had she radioed her 
departure, there was again a stop from the coast. In order to save coal while waiting, the 
formation stopped on October 30 from 8:45 a.m. to 4:00 p.m., about 70 nautical miles distant 
from Valparaiso are stopped in a line of outposts with three nautical ship distance, "Prinz 
Eitel Friedrich" kept with the steamers with a short trip near the "Scharnhorst". "Titania" was 
detached to the north at about 9 a.m. according to the operational order. "Santa Isabel" did 
not leave Valparaiso until 11:30 pm and was ordered after a meeting point 33° south and 72° 
30' west. At this point she was searched in vain by the formation on the 31st from 4 a.m. 
onwards, due to the rainy, unseen weather and strong freshening northerly winds. The task of 
reconnoiter with the squadron in front of "Prinz Eitel Friedrich" and "Gottingen" in the 
direction of Valparaiso was given up as futile because of the invisible weather; both ships 
were detached at 7:15 a.m. in the morning. The auxiliary cruiser should fill up coal and 
supplies as fully as possible in Valparaiso.°”’ 
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"Gottingen" was released from the squadron's service after reaching a central Chilean port. 
At 8:45 in the morning, the squadron, with the small cruisers pushed out sideways, took a 
course of 208° with a 9 nautical mile journey and encountered "Santa Isabel" at 10:45 in the 
morning from the east with 3900 tons of coal to the formation. 

The supercargo embarked on the steamer, Oberleutnant retired a.D. zur Helle, (1) 
brought Count Spee a compilation of all telegrams exchanged from the Valparaiso stage with 
the admiral's staff and the other stages, which gave him an overview of the activities of the 
stages and of the occurrences and movements of own and enemy armed forces in the East 
Asian and Pacific theater of war since the beginning of the war. From the telegrams it 
emerged that the admiral's staff had received knowledge of the coal orders for the Chilean 
coast issued via Honolulu and therefore had to be informed about the intentions of the 
squadron (2). They also contained instructions from the Admiral's staff (arrived in Valparaiso 
via Mexico on September 24) for "Leipzig" to relocate the cruiser war to the Atlantic Ocean 
and to operate jointly with "Dresden". On the other hand, a telegram from the Admiralty's 
staff received on October 30th requested "Dresden" to seek connection with the cruiser 
squadron. 

The news about the enemy was supplemented by a telegram received from San 
Francisco on the 28th, according to which only the old Japanese ship of the line "Hizen" was 
at the moment in front of Honolulu, while the ships of the 1st Japanese Squadron had 
apparently changed their whereabouts and "Idzumo" as well as "Newcastle" would have 
returned to Esquimault. A letter from the Southwest America (Valparaiso) stage gave an 
overview of their extensive activities, which, based on the instructions received from 
"Dresden" and in cooperation with the Northwest America stage (San Francisco) and La 
Plata, met the requirements of the cruiser squadron in an extremely careful and energetic 
manner. While the letter indicated that it was the energetic efforts of the Korvettenkapitins 





1) For information on his work from the beginning of the war in the service of the 
small cruiser "Leipzig" on the American coast, see Section V. 

2) The admiral's staff was indeed on by telegrams from Shanghai On September 18th 
informed of the march to the American west coast and by telegrams from San Francisco on 
September 22nd of the order for coal to Juan Fernandez, Port Low and Valparaiso.”'° 
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v. Knorr had failed in San Francisco as a result of the unfriendly attitude of the American 
authorities, the requirement of the first 15,000 tons of coal (1) ordered via Honolulu, 
expected by the squadron command in Juan Fernandez and Port Low, to be met at the desired 
time, so that the load of the "San Sacramento" represented the first delivery to be expected 
from San Francisco and further shipments were only in preparation, the Valparaiso stage was 
able to provide the first 10,000 tons (1) to be delivered in Chilean ports in the steamers 
"Seydlitz", "Santa Isabel", "Ramses" and "Memphis" - with a total of 12,700 tons - which 
was already communicated in the telegram of the "Yorck" of October 28th. The material 
order for the lists received via Honolulu could almost always be completed. The reorders 
received with the steamer" Yorck "in Valparaiso on October 28th were supposed to be 
carried out in 10 to 14 days. Also in preparation was the equipment of the Kosmos steamer 
"Rhakotis" in Valparaiso, "Luxor" in Coronel and "Sifak" in Corral, the steamer of the 
Hamburg America line "Abessinia" in Callao and the steamer "Alda" of the Roland Line in 
Talcahuano. Negotiations about the procurement of larger quantities of coal - the American 
cargo of the English steamer "Vienna", of 12,000 tons in Coronel and 8,000 tons in two 
German sailors in Talcahuano - were initiated. Considerable difficulties arose from the fact 
that Chile and Peru had issued a ban on the export of coal and food and that the English in 
the port cities tried to thwart any delivery for the German ships by complaining to the 
Chilean government; that the Chilean navy, which was responsible for monitoring the ports, 
was mostly in the wake of her English teachers. Despite this difficulty, the stage believed that 
it would be able to carry out the further supply of the squadron; he had sufficient funds as a 
result of the transfers from home. 

The messages that had been received gave Count Spee the certainty that supply 
steamers were not yet waiting for him in Port Low; this eliminated the need for him to 
accelerate to Port Low. He therefore decided to first cruise in the sea area west of Valparaiso, 
since the British mail steamers "Orita" and "Quiliota" (2) of the Pacific Steam Navigation 
Co. currently on the Chilean coast were to be accompanied by English cruisers the steamer 
"Oronsa", which had to call at Valparaiso these days, to 





1) See page 122. 
2) See page 193,71! 
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to leave it again on November 3rd. The presence of the German armored cruisers on the coast 
could not yet be known - the radio communication had hitherto been set up in such a way that 
observers had to get the impression that it was a question of a single cruiser and two 
"Leipzig" which had been seen in front of Juan Fernandez and was probably also reported to 
Valparaiso (1) - so there was a justified fight not only to arrest enemy merchant ships, but 
also, under favorable circumstances, to surprise enemy naval forces that were distributed in 
the sea area in exercise of trade protection or were looking for the reported individual 
Germans Cruisers. 

On the 31st, 2 pm, "Gottingen" reported their arrival in the Chilean territorial waters, 
while "Prinz Eitel Friedrich" did not arrive in Valparaiso until the morning of the following 
day, but left the port again as the coal acceptance had not yet been prepared. On its first 
appearance in front of the port of Valparaiso on the 31st, the auxiliary cruiser sighted the 
English steamer "Colusa" of the Lamport & Holt shipping company, which, however, 
withdrew into the Chilean territorial waters without showing the flag. The squadron stayed in 
the sea area west of Valparaiso during the day and, at 4:30 in the afternoon, went on a low- 
speed south-south-west course in order to "draw back south for the advance planned for 
November Ist." 

On November Ist at 2:50 a.m. the radio message was received from the steamer 
"Gottingen" (2): "English small cruiser anchored in Coronel's roadstead on October 31st at 
7pm." This news prompted the movements of the squadron which, in their further course, led 
to the battle of Coronel on November Ist. 





1) See page 152. 

2) The message that had arrived by telegram from Coronel that afternoon had been 
sent by Oberleutnant z. Sea retired R. Riediger was first brought to the steamer "Yorck", 
which, however, was unable to deliver a radio message. Then the officer went to the fighter 
"Gottingen", who had arrived a few hours ago, whose radio station had not yet been sealed 
by the authorities and which therefore immediately left to deliver the important radio 
message at sea.”!* 
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7. The Battle of Coronel (Santa Maria) 
(November 1, 1914). 


The approach of the German cruisers. 


After the supply train was released on November Ist (3) at around 3 a.m. to a meeting 
point 150 nautical miles west of Valparaiso was, the squadron steamed on a south-south- 
westerly course and at 14 nautical miles increased speed along the coast in order to intercept 
the reported English small cruiser when it was sailing out of Coronel. If he left the port after 
the 24-hour period - around 7 o'clock in the afternoon - the squadron could go to the right 
side to relocate him from the Arauco Bay. For this purpose "Scharnhorst" was to occupy the 
wider northern exit between the bay of Coronel and the island of Santa Maria with the small 
cruisers, while "Gneisenau" was to guard the Boca Chica, the western exit of the Arauco bay, 
south of the island. At 6 o'clock in the afternoon, a small cruiser should call into the port of 
Coronet, if necessary, in order to get the Chilean authorities to observe the 24-hour residence 
period on the part of the English cruiser. 

While on the morning of November Ist, a Sunday, line fog and hazy air prevailed, it 
became visible in the course of the morning with ever stronger southerly winds with 
occasional rain squalls. In order to prevent the enemy from escaping under the coast to the 
north, at 8:30 in the morning "Nuremberg" moved out about 10 nautical miles to land on the 
orders of the squadron chief. Around 10 o'clock, "Leipzig" caught a four-masted Braque 
passing the squadron on the opposite course by shearing lengthways was a Chilean ship with 
a load of wood. "Titania" (1) radioed at 11:45 a.m. that she had brought up the Norwegian 
sailor "Helicon" with an English refreshment of 2,600 tons of Cardiff coal. At noon the 
squadron was at 35° 30' south latitude and 73° 7’ west longitude. In the morning, "Nurnberg" 
received orders to determine the nationality of a steamer passing under the coast and a sailor, 
which in turn was flying the Chilean flag. In the afternoon was 25 nautical miles, while 
"Dresden" was 12 nautical miles (2) away from him. At this time "Gneisenau" had received 
the order to go to the southern entrance to the Arauco Bay; "Leipzig" had also left shortly 
after 4 p.m. with the order to investigate a cloud of smoke on the starboard side. 

At 4:17 a.m., first two ships to the west, and at 4:25 a.m., a third ship, about 15 
nautical miles apart 





1) See pages 193 and 194. 
2) 12 nautical miles according to the report of the squadron command; according to 
the report of the "Dresden" it was only 8 nautical miles. 


3) See the overview maps booklet (Appendix 6), Map 6.7"° 
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(1), two of which were soon recognized as warships, presumably "Monmouth" and 
"Glasgow", while the third was addressed as the auxiliary cruiser "Otranto". The enemy ships 
appeared to be heading south, about to leave a reconnaissance line. Their approach had 
already been announced in the radio stations of the German cruisers by lively, very loud 
radio traffic, which continued to be disrupted with good success by "Scharnhorst" and 
"Gneisenau" according to the methods carefully trained in peacetime. The orders "Collect" 
and "Clear ship for battle" to "Nuremberg" and "Dresden", however, could be given without 
difficulty in the same way as the battle signals for the line later on. The German cruisers 
followed the enemy with" extreme strength "against the wind force 6 corresponding 
approaching high seas and swell; they matt accelerate steam in all boilers. Graf Spee held the 
enemy about four lines to starboard, because with the prevailing wind and swell he had to 
attach importance not to advertise in the leeward position (2), in which the use of the artillery 
firing to the windward side by the wind and overflowing water would have been hindered. 
The admiral also intended by means of his maneuvers to maintain his position between the 
enemy and the neutral coast in order to increase his escape into the neutral territorial waters. 
At about 4:35 p.m. it was recognized that the English ships were holding back further west, 
whereupon Graf Spee gradually followed them on to a west-south-west course. "Scharnhorst 
slowly came up against the enemy with revolutions for 22 nautical miles, while "Gneisenau", 
which had two boilers out of order due to cleaning work, and the "Leipzig" that followed her 
remained behind. At 5:20 p.m., a fourth ship was reported in the west, which took the lead of 
the others on a south-easterly course and was recognized as "Good Hope", the flagship of 
Admiral Cradock; The enemy cruisers followed in his wake in the order "Monmouth", 
"Glasgow", "Otranto", so that at about 5:30 a.m. the English line on a southerly course was 
facing the German squadron in an orderly manner. 


" 





1) The wording of Count v. Spee is given in Appendix A. The British representation 
in the English naval war work is mainly based on the report of the commander of the 
"Glasgow", which agrees with the German information in most essential points. For a sketch 
of the battle, see Appendix 7 and 8. 

2) The leeward side is the side of the ship facing away from the wind, the windward 
side the side of the ship facing the wind. In normal wind conditions, the leeward position is 
the most desirable for artillery combat at sea, since the chimney smoke and the powder 
smoke in this quickly move to leeward without obstructing the view of the command and the 
gun leader of the enemy.“ 
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At the first meeting with the enemy, Graf Spee saw the British ships in front of him, whose 
presence in Chilean waters he had expected based on the reports from "Dresden" and the 
messages received from Valparaiso, as well as after observations of the radio telegraphy 
traffic. 

The English line had blown pots at the time. The German flagship held from 5:35 p.m. 
on a south-south-westerly course and 5:52 p.m. on a south-facing course; it slowed down the 
voyage to allow the other ships to come up. At 5:40 p.m. the German squadron commander 
gave the battle signal "distribute fire from the left" (1), which in his brevity - it consists of 
only one flag - stood in advantageous contrast to the numerous and many flags given by the 
English flagship. At about 6 o'clock the German line was also reasonably closed except for 
"Niirmberg", which was still out of sight, "Dresden" was still a few thousand meters astern; 
the German cruisers fixed top flags. The distance between the lines, the approximately 
parallel course steered, was about 135 hm at 6 o'clock 7 minutes. 


The approach of the English cruisers. 


"Glasgow" had already left Coronel on November 1st after completing its orders at 9 
a.m. and at around 2 p.m. at the ordered meeting point, 50 nautical miles west of Coronel, at 
36° 49.5’ south latitude and 74° 5' West length to the British flagship. Since the British 
admiral, after observing the radio telegraphy traffic, suspected the German cruiser "Leipzig" 
to be north of his position, he gave the order to form a reconnaissance line (3) in which the 
flagship was heading north stand on the western wing and the cruisers "Monmouth", 
"Otranto" and "Glasgow" - in this order from west to east with a ship's distance of 15 nautical 
miles - should be bearing north-east-to-east. The advance began at 2:05 p.m., with "Good 
Hope" heading north-west to north at a declining speed of 10 nautical miles, while the other 
cruisers ran north-northeast with increased speed. At 3:50 p.m. 





1) This means: every ship on your own line fires at the enemy opposite it, counting 
from the left. 

2) The times are given - red in Count Spee's report - in mean local time; the time on 
which the British reports are based is Port Stanley time, which is 30 minutes ahead of the 
time given in the German report. 

3) See Appendix 7.7'° 
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in the afternoon - the reconnaissance line was not yet established, but "Glasgow", "Otranto" 
and "Monmouth" were steering only a few miles apart - "Glasgow", standing furthest to the 
east, sighted clouds of smoke to starboard ahead (1). To explore it, the little cruiser spread to 
the east at 3:56 p.m. Course, a movement that "Otranto" and "Monmouth" followed a few 
minutes later. At 4.10 minutes he reported "Scharnhorst", "Gneisenau" and a small cruiser in 
sight; At 4:17 p.m. he left, and with him the other two cruisers, at high speed on a west- 
south-west course to catch up with "Good Hope", to which he radioed (2): "Enemy protected 
cruisers in sight, heading south-east to south (3) "- 4:30 p.m. he sighted the flagship, which 
gave the order at 4:40 p.m. to turn on steam in all the boilers and to collect on "Glasgow", the 
ship closest to the enemy. 5:00 p.m. In 17 minutes the British cruiser began to cut in behind 
"Good Hope", which initially steered a south-easterly course at high speed in order to pull the 
British line past the head of the German line, which is estimated to be about 12 miles away. 
Since, however, "Otranto", which could run only 15 nautical miles, remained behind, 
Admiral Cradock had to refrain from carrying out this intention; he turned 5:25 p.m. south- 
southeast and 5:28 p.m. south. The liner "Canopus" which had left the base at the Vallenar 
Islands on October 31 at 9 o'clock in the morning, was still about 300 nautical miles away at 
the time the German squadron came into view; The British admiral could only count with her 
support if he succeeded in avoiding a skirmish until dark and in the protection of darkness to 
bring about the union with "Canopus", which could take place in about 10 hours. Admiral 
Cradock, however, who was bound by the orders he had received to seek out and strike the 
enemy, evidently did not consider such an intention. Rather, at 5:30 p.m. he appears to have 
been determined to force an ongoing battle on southerly courses, before taking advantage of 
the light that was on the British side until the sun set - 





1) "Scharnhorst" and "Gneisenau" were still burning Japanese coal with heavy smoke 
at that time; "Leipzig" drove with Cardiff = coal like the British ships without smoke. The 
observation was also considerably easier for the British ships, since they had sun and wind 
behind them, while the German cruisers steamed against the sea and against the sun. 

2) It is not known which of the reports reached the English admiral when the German 
cruisers continued to disrupt them. 


3) "Enemy's protected cruisers in sight, steering between SE and S.""!° 
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the British line stood between the setting sun and the enemy, so that the German gun 
commanders looked into the sun while aiming - it was lost to him. The British admiral 
probably believed that in a short battle under observation conditions that were favorable for 
him, he could inflict damage on the enemy which, given the lack of his own bases, would 
make him unable to continue waging a trade war. If he was able to achieve success with 
subtle inferior disputes, he could even justify any considerable losses and damage of his own, 
which in the overall situation were less important than those on the German side. 

At 5:34 p.m. the British squadron turned four points to port, towards the enemy (1), 
on a south-easterly course, in order to get within effective range as quickly as possible. 
Almost at the same time, at 5:35 p.m., Graf Spee, who for his part was not determined to 
accept the battle before sunset, since the advantage of the light then passed to the German 
line, to port side, until - 5:52 p.m. - the course of the two lines ran approximately parallel. 
For the English admiral, noticing that the enemy had turned, turned back to starboard at 5:38 
p.m., then increased the speed to 17 nautical miles at 5:48 p.m. and, after giving the signal, 
"followed the movements of the flagship exactly" (2) at 5:50 p.m. without a signal, swiveled 
about a line and a half towards the opponent.. "Otranto" was instructed to drive with the 
utmost strength in order to maintain the connection with "Glasgow". At "Canopus" it was 
radioed openly: "I. am going to attack enemy now. "The location (3) was exchanged with 
him by radio telegraph, presumably in the hope of being able to join it up with him that night 
or the following morning. 

When "Dresden" joined the German line, which meant that it had two small cruisers, 
Admiral Cradock drove down to 16 nautical miles, presumably to cover the auxiliary cruiser 
"Otranto". When the admiral asked again to increase his speed to the utmost, the commander 
of the auxiliary cruiser replied, steaming against the heavy seas, that the ship could no longer 
perform; When he asked the squadron chief whether he could be considered outside the range 
of the enemy in battle, no answer was received. 





1) It is not clear from the German reports whether the opponent's turn to port by 4 
lines was recognized as such; probably only the more rapid decrease in distance during this 
time was determined by the measurements. 

2) "Signal for close attention to the flagship's movements." 


3) position means: own location according to latitude and longitude.”"’ 
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The list on pages 204/206 should serve as a basis for assessing the combat strengths 
of the German and British armed forces that faced each other in the battle line in the Battle of 
Coronel. 

The total displacement of water on both sides of the lines was approximately the same. 
The German armored cruisers, which were launched five years later than the English, could 
be regarded as more modern in their internal arrangement than their opponents. The 
formation speed of the German and English armored cruisers involved can in practice be 
assumed to be the same on average; "Glasgow" on the other hand was faster, the auxiliary 
cruiser "Otranto" slower than any of the German cruisers. 

The artillery armament of the German line was superior to the English line, the bullet 
weights of the broad sides were roughly 4.5: 3. While the bullet weights of the broadsides of 
"Scharnhorst" and "Good Hope" could not be shifted too much, the weight of one broadside 
of "Gneisenau" was more than double that of "Monmouth". Good Hope "was stronger than 
that of the German armored cruisers and the English ships had a large number of medium 
artillery at their disposal, so the uniform command of six high-mounted 21 cm guns on the 
"Scharnhorst" and "Gneisenau" offered significant advantages especially in rough seas and in 
the swell that prevailed throughout the ocean. If the lower 15 cm guns on the German and 
English sides failed due to being unusable "in heavy seas, six 21 cm guns each remained on 
the broadside on "Scharnhorst" and "Gneisenau", and only two 23 guns on" Good Hope " , 4 
cm =, four 15 cm = guns, ie. a battery that is very unsuitable because it is difficult to manage, 
and six 15 cm guns on "Monmouth", a total of twelve 21 cm guns on the German side, 
opposite only two 23.4 cm guns and ten 15 cm guns on the English side ready to fire. 

The artillery armament of the "Glasgow" was twice as superior to any of the German 
small cruisers in terms of the broadside bullet weight; in practice, in practice, the difficulty in 
managing two different calibers - one of which, as in "Good Hope" was represented with 
only two guns - did not fully reveal this superiority. 
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Note: The information is generally taken from the "Nauticus", Jahrbuch fiir 
Deutschlands Seeinteressen [Yearbook of German marine interests] (1914). Where two 
numbers are given for the speed, the number above the fraction line means the construction 
speed, the number below the fraction line that of the fastest ship of the figures in brackets for 
the English ships are taken from a table in the Corbett, "Naval Operations", Vol. I, page 350. 


Anmerkung: Die Angaben find im allgemeinen dem ,Nauticus", Jahrbuch futr 
Deutschlands Seeinteressen (1914) entnommen. Wo flir die Geschwindigkeit 
zwei Zahlen angegeben find, bedeutet die Zahl tuber dem Bruchstrich die 
Konstruktionsgeschwindigkeit, die Zahl unter dem Bruchstrich die von dem 
schnellsten Schiff der betreffenden Klaffe erreichte durchschnittliche 
Héchstleistung. Die bei den englischen Schiffen in Klammern zugeftigten 
Zahlen find einer Tabelle im Corbett, ,Naval Operations", Vol. I, Seite 
350, entnommen. 
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Kleiner Kreuger .Deesden* (1907) 
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Engl. Reiner Kreuger .Glasgow* (1909) 
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The torpedo armoring of the broadsides was equally strong on the German and 
English ships; The German armored cruisers were better placed than their opponents because 
they were equipped with one bow and one stern torpedo tube in the event of a bow and stern 
action. 

The German armored cruisers also had a superiority with regard to the strength and 
arrangement of the armor, both of the waterline and the artillery, which was particularly 
noticeable over "Monmouth", but which was also present over "Good Hope", albeit only to a 
small extent. The lack of waterline armor in the stern should be mentioned as a major 
disadvantage of the British ships; these were only superior in terms of the strength of the 
armor on their command towers (1). 

When comparing the combat strength of the combat ships of the two opponents, it 
must finally be taken into account that the German armored cruisers belonged to an 
formation that was already in service in peacetime, in which they - according to the tradition 
prevailing in the German Navy - through tireless, self-sacrificing work by officers and Man 
were brought up to a high level of training and maintained on it after each change of crew (2); 
Both "Scharnhorst" and "Gneisenau" enjoyed a special reputation in the German Navy for 
their shooting skills. In contrast, "Good Hope" and "Monmouth" belonged to Fleet II (3), 
whose crews had been replenished for the time before the war broke out. They were 
compensated by viewing with long-serving staff; In addition, since the war broke out, they 
had had two months to throw the crews together through combat exercises and to promote 
shooting training, as had happened on the German ships during the march after the crew 
change. 


The battle of the lines (4). 


When the sun began to disappear behind the horizon, Graf Spree had his squadron - at 
6:20 p.m. - turn one line to starboard towards the enemy in order to reduce the distance, 
which at that time was 124 hm, and to mitigate the obstruction of the line by the chimney 
smoke and powder smoke; 





1) All in all, the German armored cruiser the "Scharnhorst" class with 11,600 tons 
compared to the British "Good Hope" with 14,330 tons was an example of excellent use of 
water displacement to achieve the highest possible attack and defense strength. 

2) In June 1914 about half of the crews of the armored cruisers had changed. 

3) See page 46/47. 


4) See the battle sketch in Appendix 7°" 
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at the same time he went 16 nautical miles with the journey. After the sun had set - around 
6:25 p.m. - the English ships took off as sharp shadow reefs against the red-hot western 
horizon, thus offering the German gunmen a good target; on the other hand, the outlines of 
the German cruisers against the eastern sky, darkened by rain clouds, were difficult to make 
out. The moon, which rose around 6 o'clock on the eastern horizon, was not yet full and was 
often obscured by clouds. Both lines steamed hard against the wind and the sea; the German 
armored cruisers pounded hard and rolled 5 to 10 degrees on each side. At times the sea went 
over the forecastle, splashes penetrated into the command tower, The artillery was still fully 
usable; The lower 15 cm guns were also ready for use, even if the gun crews had to work 
standing above their knees in the water from time to time. Graf Spee had the impression that 
the rough sea caused greater difficulties for the English armored cruisers than the German 
ones; Probably they could not or only temporarily use the lower row of 15 cm guns, which 
was even lower than on "Scharnhorst". The small cruisers on both sides worked hard. The 
sea kept falling over the forecastle and the command tower, the water penetrated in streams 
through the viewing slits into the command post, making observation of the enemy, fire 
control and distance measurement extremely difficult. With the low fire height of the middle 
deck guns, the stern of the "Glasgow" could not be seen at all from them on "Dresden" and 
"Leipzig", and the bow was only temporarily visible. "Glasgow" also trudged extraordinarily; 
the white spray went east over the chimneys. 

At 6:34 p.m. the German squadron opened fire on the enemy line at 104 hm on the 
signal from the flagship, ship to ship, "Leipzig" had "Glasgow" as its target, "Dresden", 
which had since joined "Leipzig" fired at "Otranto". "Scharnhorst" was already in with the 
third volley, with which a hit between the front 23.4 cm = gun turret and the command tower 
of the "Good Hope" was achieved with fire effect. "Gneisenau" was also after a few Volleys 
on target; Soon after the start of the battle, she was able to observe a hit in the forward gun 
turret of the "Monmouth", which completely destroyed it and set the forecastle on fire. As 
soon as the first hit was taken, Graf Spee - at 6:39 p.m. - gave his cruiser a dash to port, back 
to the line, turn around and slowed down to, 12 nautical miles.7”” 
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The English ships did not open fire until after the Germans - to about 92 hm - and 
their leader was striving to get closer to the German line on the south-east coast. "Good 
Hope" initially fired only with its heavy artillery in volleys with a time difference of 50 
seconds; the medium artillery apparently was involved itself, but no full volleys were 
observed, although some of the first German hits, who struck the amidships of the "Good 
Hope", obstructed the operation of some of the 15 cm cannons, regardless of the fact that the 
15 cm cannons of the lower battery were limited in their usability due to the swell. At first 
"Monmouth" fired very quickly and closed; however, her volley soon turned into gun-wide 
fire under the influence of the numerous hits she received. 

As soon as the German armored cruisers shot themselves in, they began effective 
shooting with a burst of 15 seconds. In order to be able to maintain such a high rate of fire, it 
required the effort of all forces of the gun operators, who - like the entire crews of the 
German cruisers - fulfilled their duty with enthusiasm. The operating teams of the 8.8 cm = 
guns were divided into the 21 cm = casemates, and the operators of the leeward guns were 
used to transport ammunition and to replace the gun numbers intended for loading. 
Occasionally the 21 cm = gun operators were completely replaced by the crews of the 
leeward guns and the 8,8 = guns in order to achieve the highest possible fire effect over the 
long term. After shooting in, which was carried out on "Scharnhorst" with high explosive 
shells and on "Gneisenau" with panser high explosive shells, the heavy artillery of the 
German armored cruisers fired mainly with high-explosive shells, the medium mainly with 
high-explosive shells. From the moment the first hits hit "Good Hope" and "Monmouth", 
they were constantly covered by the German fire. The effect of the fire hurricane that fell on 
the two ships is best described in the report of the Flecker officer of the "Scharnhorst", 
Oderleutnant z. See Knoop, who observed the battle from the Flecker (1) in the bow of the 
German flagship. The following are reproduced verbatim from his remarks: 

“Observation of hits, a) In general. It was very often possible to observe hits, since in 
most of them the ignition effect of the HE shells came into effect immediately after the 
impact. 





1) Observation post in the forecourt, from which the "Flecker officer" determines the 
lateral position and length of the impact of the projectiles of one's own ship from the target 
("Fleckt") and reports this to the artillery command.””! 
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This could repeatedly be observed in hits on unarmored parts of the ship. Even with hits on 
the mast, tops, etc., an intense red glow was always to be seen for seconds. If combustible 
material (presumably wood) was hit, a clearly visible flame with a strong, brown-colored 
cloud of smoke flared up. 

“Twice I think I saw the ammunition blown up. As far as I have observed, the flame 
occurred immediately after the HE shells were fired and differed from ordinary fires in terms 
of its size and shape. This appeared sharply outlined. 

“On a few hits, presumably deck hits, sparks flew apart in a large radius. If the 
projectiles hit armored parts of the ship, sharp-edged, thick, black explosive clouds appeared. 

»b) Observation of individual hits, writing down or memorizing the individual hits in 
their chronological order was not possible because of their large number and frequency, but I 
remember the following hits in detail: 

"Good Hope" received a few, presumably few hits, marked by black explosive clouds 
in her thin fore armor. One hit could be observed in the upper bridge, one in the mast about 
10 m above deck and one in the aft edge of the forecastle, which was always evident a 
second long glow could be seen. 

"Good Hope" was hit several times in the central nave, mostly with fire effects. A 
cartridge explosion occurred at the level of the third funnel (calculated from aft). Here I also 
observed a deck hit. The sparks flew apart in a fan shape. Fire effects were not observed. In 
the aft battery received "Good Hope" several hits with fire effects. In part, the fire was 
clearly visible inside the ship, which shone through the side windows. “Two hits went into 
the stern near the aft tower, recognizable by black explosive clouds, so probably hits in the 
armor. 

“Tower hits were not observed on "Good Hope", but by chance one in the front 15 cm 
= tower on" Monmouth ". The high-explosive shell blew off the ceiling of the tower and 
completely glowed the inside of the tower, of which the walls were still standing, so that it 
gave the impression of a cauldron from which flames erupted. Here, too, a cartridge 
explosion of terrible violence must have followed, which swept the tower down from the 
forecastle; afterwards he was no longer seen in her place.*” 
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“T saw a volley of a number of hits go into the armored lower part of the ship’s 
middle. It was at about 70 to 80 hm. Black explosive clouds rose (without ignition effect), 
and the water splashed up all around in small fountains (probably from broken bullets that 
shattered on the armor); in between, short shots, easily distinguishable from those by their 
height, could be observed. - 

“At 7:20 p.m. (1), a hit on the deck presumably from a further distance and probably 
from an anti-tank shell hit the ship between the second and third chimneys. The projectile 
will presumably have hit the port deck and then crossed the ship. Suddenly on the opposite, 
i.e. starboard side, there was a mighty pillar of fire up to the height of a mast and a width of 
20 to 30 m, from which the chimneys stood out clearly. The pillar of fire appeared pale red in 
color, which faded towards the edges, mixed with rocket-like sparks appearing in green. It 
raised a multitude of ship parts of all kinds. Noise could not be heard. The smoke formation 
from this explosion phenomenon was slight; however, the fact that the chimneys remained 
undamaged speak against the assumption of a boiler explosion. 

“A total of about 30 to 40 hits were counted, two of which caused cartridge fires and 
about 15 to 20 ordinary fires. At times 3 to 4 fires could be seen at the same time. " 

Similar to "Good Hope", "Monmouth" was also damaged by the effects of German 
artillery fire. At about 6:50 p.m. she sheared off the line to starboard and began to sag astern. 
From then on she did not get back into position but stayed starboard = astern of her flagship, 
which was still trying to get closer to the German line. Several fires raged on "Monmouth" 
too; her fire became weaker around 7:00 pm, at 7:20 pm, after dark, it stopped completely, so 
that "Gneisenau" now also set her fire on "Good Hope", it went at reduced speed for 7:15 
p.m., so that it stood at 7:20 p.m. between "Glasgow" and the German line. The English 
flagship fired, albeit gradually slower and weaker, until the big explosion that occurred at 
7:23 p.m. silenced its artillery except for the two port = aft 15 cm = guns, which fired a few 
more shots, around then also to fall silent. The explosion seems to have blown off the bow of 
the "Good Hope"; which was recognized as floating for some time due to the fire that 
continued to rage on it, must have sunk around 8 o'clock. 





1) According to the other reports at 7:23 p.m.” 
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At 7:26 p.m., the German armored cruisers, which after dark had only been able to paint their 
target by the flash of the guns and the fires and only then could determine the distance, 
stopped firing. Graf Spee had made a turn of one line to port, away from the enemy, at 6:53 
p.m. - at a distance of 60 hm had to look at; the position of the moon in lee of the German 
line favored such a maneuver. From 7:05 p.m., as the distance increased even further, to 49 
hm, had reduced to 49 hm, the German Fiihrer withdrew his ships further away from him by 
gradually turning away in order to thwart such an intention of the enemy with certainty. For 
this purpose, he had increased the speed from 7:00 a.m. to 14 nm and at 7:13 p.m. to 17 
nautical miles, and after the fire had stopped at 7:28 p.m. back down to 12 nm. 

At the signal of the flagship at 6:34 p.m., "Leipzig" against "Glasgow", "Dresden" 
against "Otranto" opened fire. The fire control and distance measurement, the agreement of 
the gunmen and the observation of the impacts were extremely difficult on the hard-working 
small cruisers in the sea; a proper shooting procedure could not be carried out due to the poor 
observation possibilities. "Glasgow" replied the fire, but because of the less favorable 
lighting and observation conditions, it could flow very slowly. 

"Otranto" already broke out of the line after the third volley of the "Dresden", she 
initially drove zigzag surfing leeward of her own line, changing the speed frequently to make 
it difficult for the enemy to lay down, and soon after 7 p.m. she fled in a westerly direction. 
According to the rangefinder on "Dresden", "Otranto" was hit once; From "Leipzig" a fire 
was observed on the promenade deck of the auxiliary cruiser. During the battle on "Glasgow", 
"Leipzig" found a hit in the foredeck and one at the stern. According to the report of the 
English cruiser, at 6:49 p.m., a shell of the "Leipzig" broke on its tower substructure in the 
front commandant's chamber without exploding. 

After the "Otranto" left, "Dresden" also directed its fire against "Glasgow", which 
chose its targets according to the circumstances. At about 7 o'clock she fired the front 15 cm 
gun at "Scharnhorst" because she could not make out the German small cruisers, 
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with the aft on "Gneisenau"; it must also have fired at "Scharnhorst" with the 10.2 cm guns, 
as a 10.2 cm projectile was found unexploded in the forecastle, since the commander 
mistakenly received a radio message order "Turn 8 Dash to port" was reported, a few dash to 
port, whereby the fire was divided. Since the error was noticed immediately, "Leipzig" was 
able to take her place again immediately on the first course. Around this time, "Glasgow" 
spotted one of the two German small cruisers in the moonlight, on which she set her fire. At 
the same time she received her first serious hit: a 10.5 cm high explosive grenade penetrated 
her ship's side at the level of the waterline above the port side = outer screwed and tore an 
irregular hole six feet square in it. All in all, "Glasgow" - according to Corbett - received five 
waterline hits in the course of the battle, which, however, were not fatal because of the coal 
protection. "Dresden", which had correctly observed a volley of hits on its opponent, stopped 
the volley fire at 7:20 a.m., but the gun leaders were given permission to continue firing 
single shots at the guns of the "Glasgow" that flashed when they were fired. as long as she 
was still firing. Only when she put the fire out shortly after 7:30 a.m. in order not to further 
attract the attention of the German line did "Dresden" also let go of her at 7:36 p.m. the line 
refrained from shooting in again in the dark in order to avoid the ammunition expenditure 
that this entails. 


The pursuit (1). 


At around 7:30 p.m., the German armored cruisers lost sight of their opponents. 
"Monmouth", which had not followed the course changes of the English flagship to the 
German line at around 7:00 p.m., but had steered a little more west, apparently turned west at 
7:35 and at 7:45 a.m. to northerly course in order to lay the stern against the sea, as it was 
badly damaged in the foredeck and, as a result of the ingress of water, its bow was low in the 
water. After a message to "Glasgow" she wanted to seek shelter under land. The fires on 
"Monmouth" had meanwhile been extinguished, in part probably due to the sea that came 
over during the turn. 





1) See the route map in Appendix 8.7 
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"Glasgow", which after the "Monmouth" left the line at 6:50 pm, steered first between the 
wake of the two English armored cruisers, later in the wake of the "Monmouth", followed the 
turn of this ship at 7:35 pm. west and north course. As the moon emerged from behind the 
clouds, Captain Luce could see the German cruisers approaching from an east-southeast 
direction. He therefore signaled the armored cruiser "Enemy is following us" (1) and advised 
him to move as far north-west as possible (2). But since he believed that he would not 
otherwise be able to support the damaged ship, at 8:05 pm he set sail for on a high north- 
westerly course in order to escape and, like "Otranto", join up with "Canopus" Shortly before 
9:00 p.m., already 17 nautical miles away, he observed the defeat of the "Monmouth". The 
attempts of the "Glasgow" to establish radio telegraphic communication with "Canopus" 
were interfered with by "Scharnhorst" in the evening and during the night. 

At 7:30 p.m. and again at 7:37 p.m., Graf Spee gave the Small Cruisers a radio 
telegram command to attack the enemy with a torpedo, while the armored cruisers, running 
from 7:33 p.m. at 17 nautical miles, first headed west and then south around the Bringing 
opponents between you and the moon and not disrupting the maneuvers of the small cruisers. 
"Nuremberg" received a message about the location of the flagship and the overall situation 
at 8:24 p.m. from the radio messages: "Both English Large Cruisers badly damaged. One 
small cruiser apparently quite intact" - "Chase enemy, torpedo attack." 

At the signal from the flagship, "Leipzig" (3), which had initially followed the 
armored cruiser's swiveling on a west-south-west course, proceeded 18 nautical miles on a 
north-west-west course and headed for a weakly identifiable fire in this direction, which the 
commander considered from the "Good Hope" assumed that individual sudden rain squalls 
repeatedly restricted visibility at this time; the shadows of the deep, small clouds 
occasionally led to false observations When the cruiser had reached the spot where the 
firelight was observed, it had gone out and nothing could be seen from the navigating bridge. 





1) According to the "Glasgow" diary published by the British Admiralty. 

2) According to Corbett. 

3) In the official report, the description of the activities of the "Leipzig" is based on 
the ee in the diary of Oberleutnant z. See Walter Schiwig, torpedo officer of the 
"Leipzig". 
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It was not until a few days later that people who had been busy on the middle deck of the 
"Leipzig" that night, throwing empty ammunition containers overboard, reported that the 
ship was about 10 minutes after it had started its north-westerly course at high speed Driven 
field of rubble; in this they would have seen beams, barrels and hammocks over which 
corpses would also have floated. The officers who kept a sharp lookout on the bridge for 
enemy ships had not noticed anything of the field of rubble near the ship (1). Rescue work 
was therefore out of the question. Shortly before 8:30 p.m., "Leipzig" sighted a cruiser which 
appeared to be running away in a north-westerly direction. So she reported to "Scharnhorst" 
at 8:34 p.m.: "Enemy is running away northwest." Soon a second cruiser joined the one 
sighted in the northwest, which was initially mistaken for an enemy, but was later recognized 
as "Nuremberg". The fact that at 8:35 p.m. a third cruiser came into view in a westerly 
direction - possibly " Dresden "- caused the commandant to report to "Scharnhorst" at 8:45 
p.m.:" Am between three enemy cruisers, steer south-southwest." With this course he 
intended to pull the sighted cruisers onto his own main body, which steered from 8:50 p.m. 
on a north course. 

"Dresden" initially went on a south-westerly course at 7:40 p.m. in order to bring the 
enemy between itself and the moon and to get into a position in front of the enemy who she 
suspected was still on a southerly course. At 8 o'clock she sighted in north-westerly direction, 
about 60 hm away, a ship turning on a north-westerly course, probably "Glasgow". 
"Dresden" followed him on this course in order to achieve a favorable position for the 
torpedo shot, but soon lost sight of the enemy. In the further course of the pursuit, "Dresden" 
met with "Leipzig". Since both cruisers did not immediately see and answer the detection 
signals shown by the opposite side, they initially mistook each other for opponents, but 
recognized each other in good time as they approached further, so that an attempt by 
"Dresden" to fire a torpedo could still be broken off. 

"Nuremberg ", which was about 25 nautical miles away from the German main body 
at 4 p.m., maintained at the 4:25 p.m. collective signal of the flagship at high speed on the 
squadron, which was soon reported by the lookout in sight, 





1) The commander of the "Leipzig" only made knowledge of these events on 
November 4th, which he reported to the squadron command afterwards. As a result, this 
remained for several days without knowledge of the undoubted sinking of the "Good Hope" 
on November Ist.*”” 
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but again camouflaged from view at around 5:30 p.m. It was not until dusk fell at 6:43 p.m. 
that the flashing of gunfire was seen right ahead and now headed towards the fighting lines, 
where “Nuremberg " gradually approached. Around 7:20 p.m., a violent explosion was 
observed in the line on the right, and between 7:30 p.m. and 7:45 p.m., the cannon fire was 
observed to weaken and fall silent. During the battle, the radio telegraphic maneuver signals 
of the flagship worn down despite English interference. From 7:30 p.m. onwards, the 
flagship's repeated order to attack the small cruisers with torpedoes was taken down; At 8:25 
p.m. the radio command for "Nuremberg" (1) arrived. 

On a west-south-westerly course heading towards the point at which gunfire was last 
observed, "Niirnberg" spotted a cloud of smoke about five lines to starboard at 8:05 p.m., 
which it followed on a north-westerly course, a cruiser with three chimneys in sight. Since 
this was initially mistaken for "Dresden" or "Leipzig", "Niirnberg" continued to pursue the 
first vehicle sighted, running with "extreme strength." The distance increased rapidly, 
however, and the cloud of smoke (presumably "Glasgow") disappeared in a north-westerly 
direction. The second of the sighted vehicles had shown no identification signal when called; 
After observing "Nirnberg" it steered roughly the same course as this one. At the time when 
the cloud of smoke, initially chased by "Niirnberg", came out of sight, there was an outbreak 
of steam on the second vehicle; it turned about 5°, later 10 to 15° to port. The speed, which 
had hitherto been considerable, also decreased considerably; It changed course to "Niirnberg", 
which in turn turned with a north-easterly course towards the cruiser and kept close to him, 
leaving him to port. Although he had not responded to the repeated display of the 
identification signals, the commander of the "Niirnberg", Kapitan z. See v. Schénberg, 
considered it necessary to first determine whether he was facing a German cruiser that had 
been damaged in battle. Only after illuminating with the headlights at a short distance was it 
possible to recognize that the ship was the English cruiser “Monmouth”, which was still 
sailing with the top flag tied and whose front 15 cm gun turret was missing; it shone in front 
with a small headlight, her engines were at work, 





1) See page 21478 
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his rudder equipment was apparently undamaged, because it turned fast until the end. Since 
the illuminated flag was not brought down, the commander of the "Niirnberg" Open the 
artillery fire at 10 to 6 hm at around 8:50 p.m.. A torpedo that was fired from the port torpedo 
tube of the "Niirnberg" while turning off did not hit, as it probably passed under the target as 
a result of strong fluctuations in depth. Since the enemy did not return fire, it was temporarily 
stopped by "Niirnberg" and the headlights were shut-off. Since "Monmouth", however, did 
not bring the flag down either, but rather turned again towards "Niirnberg", be it to ram them, 
be it to bring the starboard guns to bear, so the Kapitan z. See v. Schoenberg opened the fire 
again, at high speed behind the stern of the "Monmouth" turned and brought the starboard 
side into action. The unprotected parts of the ship's side and deck of the "Monmouth" were 
torn out by the artillery fire, the ship lay over more and more until it slowly capsized at 8:58 
p.m. and went down with waving flags. Only afterwards did the Kapitan z. See Schoenberg 
learn that two officers standing in the hut heard how the officers of the "Monmouth" tried to 
call the men who were apparently busy plugging leaks to the guns with the battery whistles 
when the "Niirnberg" was approaching. The commander of the "Niirnberg"” could not think of 
rescuing the crew of the sinking ship, because once during the fighting of the "Monmouth" 
he was informed of the approach of clouds of smoke from two different directions, which he 
- after the radio message from the "Scharnhorst "- had to apply to" Good Hope "and 
Glasgow", but furthermore it was not possible to bring the swung-in boats, which were set up 
on deck and filled with water for the battle are not possible in the high seas (1). 

At 9:15 p.m., "Niirmnberg" reported by radio to the flagship: "I sunk the enemy 
armored cruiser," to which Graf Spee responded with the signal: "Bravo," Niirnberg ". 
Squadron commander." 

After the sinking of the "Monmouth", "Niirnberg" steered towards the next cloud of 
smoke that was pointing south-south-west. 





1) The English press, although these facts were known, the neglect of rescue attempts 
in the Battle of Coronel was exploited in the worst possible way to raise the mood against the 
German warfare. Officers of the "Glasgow" admitted to rescued officers of the cruiser 
squadron that rescue attempts on November Ist were impossible; the British Naval Warfare 
Service also states that the sea was too high for the boats of the "Niirnberg" to have been able 
to be lowered.””” 
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At 9:30 p.m., "Scharnhorst" and "Gneisenau" found in her, which from 8:50 p.m. had sighted 
the gunfire at high speed in the north which stopped. Another cloud of smoke approaching 
starboard was identified as "Dresden". 

At 9:50 p.m. the armored cruisers set off on a north-northeast course. The small 
cruisers received the following new order by radio at around 10 o'clock: “Small cruisers form 
reconnaissance line. Armored cruiser as a support group behind the ropes of the 
reconnaissance line. "Niirnberg" leed ship. Course 23° true. Distances in the reconnaissance 
line 5 nautical miles. During the laying out 18 nautical miles, then walk 10 nautical miles, go 
to the war watch.“ In the formation formed afterwards, the march started at 11 o'clock in the 
evening with 10 nautical miles started up the coast to the north. 

When the following morning after collecting the small cruiser from the 
reconnaissance line, the flagship steamed up on the line, the crews gave the victorious leader 
three cheers. Graf Spee then directed the flag signal to the squadron: "With God's help, a fine 
victory for which I would like to express my appreciation and congratulations to the crews." 


The result of the battle. 


In the battle "Scharnhorst" was hit only twice, "Gneisenau" four times by enemy 
projectiles; "Scharnhorst" had no wounded, "Gneisenau" had two slightly wounded, and the 
small cruiser had suffered no losses or damage. 

On "Scharnhorst" a 10.2 cm = floor (1) had penetrated the starboard = ship's side in 
the tween deck and after various diversions when hitting or breaking through walls it 
remained lying unexploded in a locker. A 7.6 cm = projectile had penetrated the upper part of 
the funnel hatch without exploding. In addition, explosives would have dented the ship's side 
slightly in three places, and the port large antenna and the small antenna were temporarily 
closed by shooting one of the three down guide wires of the large radio telegraph network. 

The first hit, evidently a gunpowder grenade, penetrated "Gneisenau" on the starboard 
side through the side wall above the belt armor and exploded. 

1) From "Glasgow"; see page 213°% 
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After penetrating various rooms on the port side, the projectile head emerged at the same 
height without causing any significant damage. An watch stander of the leak defense was 
injured by flashes of fire. A second projectile hit the front of mars on the starboard fore side, 
Fragments of this broke through the port jib stay and the ballistic lines on port as well as the 
port navigation bridge after the instrument chamber; an explosive device slightly injured 
Mankel's hand on the command bridge. The third projectile hit the upper deck casemate 
armor on the starboard aft casemate without any noticeable consequences. A fourth floor hit 
the rear 21 cm = tower (1); it died between the barbette and the fender and caused a slight 
fire in the turret substructure. By bending the guard on the turret, it jammed for a short time; 
Explosives caused insignificant damage. 

The ammunition consumption of the German cruisers in battle was: 


Table 


In bad sea conditions, the German armored cruisers would have put their opponents 
out of action with their artillery fire within about 50 minutes without suffering any significant 
damage themselves. The reason for such an overwhelming success can by no means be found 
solely in the material superiority of the two German ships, as is established when comparing 
the combat strengths on both sides (2); Rather, this extraordinary success is based on the 
interaction of a whole series of factors, among which the excellent tactical leadership of the 
German squadron, 





1) According to Corbett, this projectile, a 15.2 cm = Lyddit grenade, came from 
"Glasgow"; according to the "Leipzig" officers, it was fired from "Monmouth", while the 
15.2 cm = impacts of the "Glasgow" at this time were around "Leipzig", 

2) See page 204 ff.7! 
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the excellent training of the artillery command as well as the excellent shooting and general 
combat training of the entire crews of the German cruisers are in the foreground, while the 
material superiority compared to these advantages could only play a subordinate role. Even 
with their bullet weights, which were slightly inferior to "Good Hope" and a little more than 
half on "Monmouth", the English armored cruisers, especially with their medium artillery, 
would have had considerable artillery tactical conditions compared to the Germans, even 
under the unfavorable artillery tactical conditions for the British line , with some luck, in the 
difficult weather, might even be able to cause fatal damage, if the first volleys of the 
excellently trained German artillery had not hit their targets and caused fire and destruction 
there before the first shot was fired in response. So the English were forced to pour in their 
artillery, the basis for effective shooting, under the impression of the strong German fire 
superiority. Perhaps the first German hits - on "Good Hope", for example, the hit between the 
front gun turret and the command tower - had already affected the artillery command itself 
before this zeroing in or when it began. Only in this way could it be explained that the British 
armored cruisers were denied any, even the smallest, artillery success. 

In the battle of Coronel, the German squadron chief succeeded in maintaining a fine 
position between the enemy and the neutral coast, avoiding the leeward position and the start 
of the artillery battle only after sunset, which gave him the advantage of more favorable 
lighting to be realized in full. Whether Admiral Cradock could not have forced an earlier start 
of the firefight with initially better prospects for his artillery through energetic movements to 
reduce the distance around 5:30 pm, or by turning around or turning, is difficult to judge 
today; In any case, there is no reason to assume that the English unit's speed was slower than 
the German one. Consideration for the slower "Otranto" was not allowed to play a role when 
it came to increasing the artillery effectiveness of the armored cruisers. That Admiral 
Cradock, with the view that he had of the task assigned to him by the Admiralty, would not 
make up his mind to refuse the fight on the evening of November Ist, in order to first unite 
with "Canopus" during the night - insofar as he considered such a maneuver feasible - is to 
be understood from the point of view of the British admiral.*** 
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With the victory at Coronel, Graf Spee had also achieved his preliminary goal 
strategically. He had thus achieved naval rule on the west coast of South America for a 
certain time; even on the southern part of the east coast there were initially insufficiently 
strong hostile issues; to seriously dispute this against him. He had succeeded in leaving his 
opponents in the dark about the intended march goal, despite the knowledge of his general 
direction of march, through well-considered and skillfully implemented measures, so that he 
himself was adequately informed about the type and number of the enemy armed forces to be 
expected when he met them superior strength could occur. The weaknesses of British 
strategy already described made this task much easier for him. 

The freedom of movement gained through the victory enabled Count Spee to carry 
out the supply of his squadron in the Southwest American waters without disturbance on the 
part of the enemy and thereby create the basis for new operations; It also allowed him - for 
the first time since the outbreak of war - to seek personal contact with a German diplomatic 
mission abroad, in order to obtain a clear picture of the overall war and political situation, as 
clear as possible from the hostile propaganda of lies, and then and, if possible, in the 
immediate vicinity Exchange messages with Admiralty staff to determine the nature of his 
future operations. 

From a general military-political point of view, the victory of Coronet means much 
more than simply winning a battle. It was the first time in World War that German and 
English forces of the same type of ship faced each other in open sea battles in the line. With 
the overwhelming success of the German squadron, the English prestige at sea struck the 
most sensitive blow that it received in more than a hundred years. The legend of the 
invincibility of the English fleet was mercilessly destroyed by this blow, and Great Britain's 
reputation as the first sea power in the world was severely shaken. The extent to which this 
moral success was asserted was a vivid picture of the press of all countries at that time. 
Naturally, this effect was of particular importance for German politics and warfare in the 
neutral countries, which have always been accustomed to accept the English prestige at sea 
as something given. The cruiser squadron was able to equip it directly because, as a result of 
the weakening of the English”*? 
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and the strengthening of the German beginnings in the South American states, the supply of 
the German armed forces in the aftermath of the battle was made easier and the efforts of the 
British official and private circles to create difficulties for supply by introducing the 
government and by exercising terror failed. 

The victory of the cruiser squadron had an immediate and lasting effect on trade on 
the west coast of South America and, to a certain extent, on the east coast as well. Trade on 
the coast of Peru, which, like that of the Chilean seaports before the war, was mainly 
mediated by German and English ships, and almost exclusively by British ships since the 
beginning of the war, had already started at the end of September and and during the first half 
of October due to the appearance of the "Leipzig" in the Peruvian waters (1); also after the 
presence of the "Dresden" in the Chilean waters (2) became known at the end of September 
there were temporary stoppages in British shipping there. The meeting of the auxiliary 
cruiser "Prinz Eitel Friedrich" with the British steamer "Colusa" off Valparaiso on November 
Ist had already resulted in all British ships being detained in this port. The news of the 
German victory at Coronel immediately resulted in the division of British shipping from 
Panama to Punta Arenas (3). Even after the German squadron left Valparaiso on November 
Ath, all overseas and coastal traffic on the west coast remained paralyzed. After the news 
from Coronel arrived in England, the departure of the steamers to the ports of the west coast 
was initially postponed; Even for shipments from New York to Chile and Peru, the insurance 
premiums fly to 6 percent. Concern that the cruiser squadron might attack the trade in front 
of La Plata, in connection with new reports about the activity of the "Karlsruhe", led the 
British ship's captains to request the Admiralty that twice a month warships escort for the 
British merchant ships when entering the La Plata and when leaving. It was not until the 
unification of the British armed forces of Admiral Stoddart in front of Montevideo that there 
was no calming down in the trade circles, so that the danger of a 





1) See Section V on the activities of "Leipzig". 

2) See Section VI on the activities of "Dresden". 

3) This is based on the information from C. E. Fayle, Seaborne Trabe, Vol. I. The 
Cruiser Period.”*4 
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serious interruption in the supply of food from New Zealand (1) and the La Plata area has 
been alleviated. 

In the further course of November, the restrictions on British shipping on the west 
coast were maintained with some moderation: All British vehicles were detained in 
Valparaiso and the southern ports up to Punta Arenas. In Antofagasta, on the north Chilean 
coast, the British consul permitted the departure of ships, with the exception of sailing ships, 
only if they went to sea before dawn, stayed in neutral territorial waters and always called at 
a port at night. In the ports of Peru and Ecuador, shipping traffic was still not officially 
restricted, but the Pacific Steam Navigation Co. did not deploy its steamers, which largely 
mediated coastal traffic in Chile and Peru. Seven large ships of this line with 49,572 Br. R. T. 
and five of their coastal steamers lay up on the west coast; "Ortega", which reached 
Montevideo on November 23, interrupted her journey there. A total of 100,000 tons of 
British shipping space was affected. 

The consequence of this restriction of British shipping on the west coast of South 
America was the almost complete division of the exports of copper, copper ore and tin ore to 
Great Britain; The shipping of alpaca wool from Peru, which had already been severely 
affected by the activities of the "Leipzig", remained behind. While the steamers, which were 
destined for the ports of northern Peru to England, use the Panama Canal without running too 
great a risk, the Chilean trade on the roads to the Canal was in the same way endangered as 
on the roads leading through the Strait of Magellan. Since there was only an insignificant 
amount of neutral space available, it was impossible to ship large quantities of saltpeter to 
England or the United States of America, thereby severely damaging the main industry in 
Chile, which had already suffered badly from the loss of the German market: only 134 of the 
factories that had been in operation in July were working 43, the movement of workers from 
the coast to the interior also made it more difficult to restart the closed factories later on The 
country's purchasing power, the cessation of German trade and the cessation of British 
shipping restricted imports, so that coal and freight space shortages are expected for the 
coming period 





1) Via Cape Horn.” 
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While the trade of Chile and Peru was primarily affected, the uncertainty that prevailed 
regarding the movements of the German cruiser squadron after leaving Valparaiso also 
affected trade and traffic in distant coastal areas. For example, on the basis of a rumor about 
a sea battle that was supposed to have taken place between "Niirnberg" and "Leipzig" on the 
one hand and "Rainbow" and "Montcalm" on the other on the coast of Oregon, a number of 
steamers were also in the North Pacific ports for some time held. 

Only when no news of the whereabouts of the cruiser squadron had been received by 
the end of November did the Admiralty leave the consular authorities to decide whether and 
to what extent shipping could not be started in the various coastal areas. On November 26th 
the first steamer left Valparaiso, and at the same time shipping was opened in the ports of 
northern Chile and Peru. It was not until the beginning of December that the conditions on 
the west coast of South America began to approach normal, and then one more time with the 
appearance of "Prince Eitel Friedrich" at Valparaiso on December 3rd and suffer the further 
acquisition of the British steamer "Charcas" through this auxiliary cruiser a setback. 

Rumors that Graf Spee had entered the Atlantic Ocean and that two German 
battlecruisers had broken out of the North Sea to unite with him had a noticeable influence on 
the insurance market at the end of November. On November 27th all English steamers in 
Montevideo received orders not to sail; This order was not lifted until the 30th. A similar 
rumor, which reported the breakout of the battle cruiser "von der Tann" from the North Sea, 
in connection with reports of increased activity by German steamers on the east coast, 
resulted in a number of British steamers Ships called emergency ports and others would be 
detained in the ports. These events show what a tremendous effect the appearance of the 
cruiser squadron after the Battle of Coronel in Southeast American waters would have had on 
La Plata's trade, which is essential for the supply of food to Great Britain. The reasons that 
prompted Count Spee to go other ways will be discussed in the next chapter.”° : 
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8. The preparation of new operations after the battle 
at Coronel 


The stay in Valparaiso. The resupply at Mas a Fuera and in St. Quentin Bay 


On the afternoon of November 2, Graf Spee informed the ships of the squadron that 
he planned to call at Valparaiso for 24 hours with the armored cruisers and "Niirnberg" on 
the following day - only three warships of a belligerent power were allowed to choose a 
Chilean port at the same time. His task was to get a clear picture of the entire war situation as 
well as the possible goals and prospects of further operations, if possible to get in touch with 
the local authorities and to personally check the basis for further supplies to the squadron. In 
addition, it was important to him to use the victory to strengthen the Germans abroad and to 
influence the mood of the neutrals in favor of German warfare and Germany in general. 
Finally, the squadron chief wanted to collect news about the as yet unknown (1) fate of 
"Good Hope" and arrange for her to be interned if necessary them in badly damaged in the 
state of affairs would call at a Chilean port. 

On the afternoon of the 2nd, "Titania" received the order, in response to her radio 
telegraphic request to have the captured sailing vessel (2) "Helicon" picked up: "Drag the 
sailing vessel to Mas a Fuera;" on the way to meet "Dresden". "Dresden" also takes on your 
task regarding "Sacramento". "During the exchange of mail, "Dresden" and "Leipzig" 
received the following orders in the afternoon: 

“To "Dresden". On the signal "detached", you are looking for a connection with" 
Titania ", who today placed the order at 30° 12' south and 76° 31' west received to bring the 
confiscated Norwegian coal sailing ship to Mas a Fuera. First radio telegraphic call on 
November 3rd after daybreak. You will also take on the task of picking up the steamer 
"Sacramento" (cf. operation order (3) of October 29, 1914 on 4) and instead of leading it to 
Mas a Fuera instead of the meeting point listed there. Use the Marconi station for sparking. 

“To" Leipzig ". At the signal "detached" look 150 nautical miles west of Valparaiso 
for the coal steamers (4) and lead them to Mas a Fuera. There you and "Dresden" are 
supposed to fill up coal. 





1) See p. 215 .-- 2) See p. 198 .-- 3) See p. 193. - 4) See p. 197.7°” 
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"Scharnhorst", "Gneisenau" and "Niirnberg" arrive in Valparaiso on November 3rd and from 
there will also come to Mas a Fuera to coal. " 

At 6 o'clock in the afternoon, "Dresden" and "Leipzig" were released. "Prinz Eitel 
Friedrich" received orders to wait before entering Valparaiso to take over coal on the 4th 
until further orders were issued. On November 3rd, around 11 o'clock in the morning, the 
two armored cruisers and "Niirnberg" arrived at the roadstead at Valparaiso, enthusiastically 
greeted by the Germans and the crews of the thirty-two German merchant ships lying in the 
port. The news of the victory of the German squadron, which was soon announced, also 
made a tremendous impression on the Chilean population and the authorities, which was 
expressed in rallies in honor of the German admiral and the crews. The English ambassador 
lodged protest with the Chilean authorities against the arrival of the German cruisers, on the 
grounds that the squadron had only recently taken provisions on Easter Island. He proved 
these facts by presenting the check with which the deliveries of the British cattle owner (1) 
for the squadron on Easter Island had been paid and which had reached Valparaiso with the 
Post on the "Gottingen". The protest was grounded of the provisions of Agreement XIII of 
the Second Hague Peace Conference, relating to the rights and obligations of neutrals in the 
event of a sea war, has been rejected; according to Article 20 of this Agreement, warships of 
belligerents in ports of one and the same neutral power may only take fuel material once 
every three months. This restriction does not apply, however, to supplies of provisions and 
water which were requested solely from the German squadron in Valparaiso - a fact which 
the English ambassador was undoubtedly not unfamiliar with. 

The course of the battle at Coronel was telegraphed to the Admiral's staff in the 
following wording, which was received in Berlin on November 6th: "1. November near 
Coronel had defeated English warships "Good Hope", "Monmouth", "Glasgow" and auxiliary 
cruisers "Otranto" with "Scharnhorst", "Gneisenau", "Leipzig" and "Dresden" near Coronel; 
"Niirmberg" detached during the battle. Heavy seas, I opened fire at 104 hm distance, 
Artillery fought only, took 84 minutes ceased fire after dark. "Good Hope" badly damaged by 
artillery fire and explosion; disappeared in the dark. "Monmouth" found during the pursuit of 
"Nuremberg", badly listing, shot at, capsized. 





1) See page 144," 
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Rescue impossible with the heavy seas and lack of boats. "Glasgow" apparently slightly 
damaged, escaped. Auxiliary cruiser ran outside the fire area after first hit, escaped. 

No loss on our side, insignificant damage." 

It was not until November 13th that this telegram could be supplemented by the 
following message, received in Berlin on the 17th: "As evidence of sinking, "Good Hope" 
subsequently established that "Leipzig" passed through an hour before "Monmouth" capsized 
after observing gun operators through rubble, hammocks, floating corpses on the spot where 
"Good Hope" was last seen (1)." 

The discussions between the squadron chief and the German envoy v. Erckert and the 
consul general Gumprecht as well as other German personalities, who reported to Count Spee 
in detail about the war situation, the political situation at home and abroad as well as the 
supply options for the squadron and received his orders. It was only here that the chief and 
the crews of the German cruiser squadron received detailed and impeccable news about the 
events that had taken place at home when the war broke out and in the field and at sea during 
the first months of the war, and about the sacred mood in which this German people went to 
war. The news that the squadron commander received regarding supplies to the squadron and 
the possibility of further operations in Valparaiso and during the following period should be 
mentioned in the next section. After the supplies and numerous gifts of love had been taken 
on board with which the Germans had showered the crews in Valparaiso and Santiago, after 
127 seamen and stokers had embarked from the large number of Germans reporting to join 
the service on board the ships, left the squadron to Mas a Fuera in See on November 4th 
shortly before 11 a.m., where the equipment for the onward journey was to be made. 

On the afternoon of November 4th, on the instructions of the squadron command, the 
auxiliary cruiser "Prinz Eitel Friedrich" arrived in Valparaiso to replenish coal and provisions. 
On the night of the 3rd to 4th, on the orders of Count Spee, he had tried to catch the English 
steamer "Dronsa" (2), which was supposed to be intercepted on the way from Coquimbo to 
Valparaiso; however, the steamer had navigated the Chilean territorial waters, 





1) See page 215, footnote. 
2) See page 197.2 
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guided by a Chilean destroyer (1), and arrived safely in Valparaiso during the night. 

When the squadron anchored on the northwest side of Mas a Fuera on November 6th 
in the afternoon, "Leipzig" met with the supply ships "Amasis" and "Santa Isabel" with their 
prize, the French four-masted barque "Valentine", as well "Titania" before. 

"Leipzig" had only found the three supply ships at their waiting place 150 nautical 
miles west of Valparaiso after a long search early on November 3, as the effects of the 
shooting and the reduction in ammunition at Coronel had had on their compasses had 
resulted in differences in navigation. At the instigation of "Dresden", which had established 
the connection with "Titania", "Leipzig" dispatched the steamer "Baden" to "Titania" on the 
afternoon of the 3rd, which turned in at 29° 50' south and 76° 53' west had because she was 
unable to tow the Norwegian full ship against wind and sea (2). On the 3rd at about 8 o'clock 
in the evening "Leipzig", on the way to Mas a Fuera, brought up the French four-masted 
barque "Valentine" from Dunkirk, weighing 3150 tons, which had been collecting 3500 tons 
of Cardiff = coal since August 3rd the drive from Port Talbot to Valparaiso. "Amasis" took 
the sailor in tow, and on the afternoon of November 5th "Leipzig" anchored with the supply 
ships "Santa Isabel" and "Amasis" as well as with the prize under Mas a Fuera. On the night 
of 6./7. "Baden" also arrived with "Helicon" in tow. On the morning of the 8th, "Dresden" 
appeared with the American steamer "Sacramento" (3), which she had brought up the day 
before, with 7000 tons of coal and 1000 tons of provisions of all kinds on board; in the 
afternoon 





1) According to C. E. Fayle, Seaborne Trade, page 321, the steamer was not in 
Coquimbo on the 2nd, but in Calbuco, south of Valdioia. According to the same source, the 
British envoy in Santiago had persuaded the Chilean government to provide escort of 
destroyers, as the steamer had the body of the deceased Argentine envoy in Bolivia on board. 

2) "Titania", which was only able to run 7 to 8 nautical miles due to the damaged 
condition of its old machines and boilers and was only armored with a 6 cm = boat gun, 
towed the full rigged ship "Helicon" only with great difficulty on November Ist . When the 
prize squad of the "Titania" had come on board the sailor, whose crew was about to moor the 
sails, it involuntarily departed from "Titania" at high speed as a result of a rain squall, which 
was unable to follow him. Only protection from the boat gun at a distance of 30 hm then 
resulted in faster mooring of the sails and a reduction in the speed of the prize. "Helicon" was 
no doubt had 2600 tons of Cardiff coal from Port Talbot for Caleta Coloso. 

3) Formerly "Alexandria" of the Hamburg America line, which was bought by the 
Northern and Southern Steamship Co. in San Francisco.” 
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finally, "Prinz Eitel Friedrich" came in, who had left Valparaiso on the afternoon of the 5th 
after the addition of coal. 

The days before Mas a Fuera were devoted to coaling and equipping the ships from 
the prizes. "Leipzig", "Gneisenau" and "Dresden" were coaled from the French sailor. The 
coal load of the sailor "Helicon", which had no steam winches, was transferred to the 
steamers "Baden" and "Baden" after "Gneisenau" had had it alongside for a short time 
"Amasis" unloaded up to 800 tons, which were left to him at the express command of the 
squadron chief to ensure stability for the onward journey (1). From "Sacramento", 
"Scharnhorst" and "Niirnberg" completed their coal stocks, after which the cargo was made 
from "Baden" and "Santa Isabel" it is completely filled. All cruisers finally added provisions 
and other equipment from the steamer's stores, a job that, in conjunction with the reloading of 
coal supplies onto the supply steamers, took up to November 15th. - News of the fall of 
Tsingtau and the glorious final battle of the "Emden" reached the squadron in these days. 

"Dresden" and "Leipzig" were released on the evening of November 10th to 
Valparaiso, where they arrived on the morning of the 13th at 8 o'clock in order to spend a day 
there, like the big cruisers. They were given the task of submitting up battle reports and 
telegrams, collecting news and taking care of the supply of the cruisers that had been initiated 
by the squadron command. The second admiral staff officer of the squadron, 
Korvettenkapitin v. Botticher, had embarked on "Dresden" for this purpose. The call to 
Valparaiso by the two small cruisers was also desired because the English propaganda of lies 
had spread the news of their demise in the Battle of Coronel and a faultless refutation of this 
rumor seemed to lie in the interests of German prestige. After completing the orders, 
"Dresden" and "Leipzig", which had also embarked some of the numerous sailors who 
volunteered, left the port at midnight on the 13th / 14th and steamed with dimmed lights. 





1) The account in the Times of November 9, 1918, according to which so little coal 
was left on the Helicon that it was in danger of overturning due to a lack of Ballast, is untrue, 
as is the statement that the Germans took over the crew the "Helicon" would have caused a 
mutiny against the captain by bribery. On the contrary, the latter, who made the prize 
command of the "Titania" of 1 officer and 4 men every possible difficulty, tried to incite his 
crew against this command. That could have been unpleasant for the slow "Titania", who had 
only limited military means of power. Only the appearance of "Dresden" on November 4th 
put an end to the uncomfortable situation.” 
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at a high speed, initially in a more extensive, then in a south-westerly direction away from 
the coast to join the squadron that had left the roadstead of Mas a Fuera on the afternoon of 
the 15th to march to the St. Quentin Bay on the 15th the steamer "Rhakotis" (6982 Br. RT) of 
the Kosmos line, Captain D. Reimers, who left Valparaiso on the night of 12/13 with supplies, 
mainly machine materials, to join the squadron, a Russian Sailing vessel on course for 
Valparaiso in sight. Although the two small cruisers marched in open formation, they did not 
succeed in catching the Sailing vessel before dark, presumably because it had changed course 
as soon as the steamer let go of it. “Dresden" about at the level of Concepcion, about 200 
nautical miles from land, the English steamer "North Wales" of 3661 Br. RT; this had served 
the English squadron as an auxiliary ship; At the end of October he was sent from the 
English coal base on the Chilean coast (near the Vallenar islands) to Juan Fernandez on Mas 
a Tierra and had left the island on November 13th, if he had not received the news of the 
Battle of Coronel - not equipped with radio telegraphy - to go to the Falkland Islands. Since 
the steamer only ran 8 nautical miles and only had about 700 tons of coal on board, 
"Dresden" sank it after taking on board material and her maps and logbooks that the English 
captain had not destroyed. From these it could be clearly seen how often and at which points 
the English ships "Good Hope", "Monmouth", "Glasgow" and "Canopus" had coaled in 
Chilean territorial waters in the last few weeks (1) and which Chilean coastal areas were used 
by them as bases for their operations. This evidence could prove to be of great use to the 
squadron when it came to countering English complaints to the Chilean government for 
alleged violations of the neutrality regulations by German cruisers; German armed forces of 
the greatest value. The crew of the prize was transferred to the steamer "Rhakotis" when the 
small cruisers met him on November 18th. Took place on the same day of the same day at 
42° 30 'south and 79° 45' the union with the squadron took place, in whose company the 
supply steamer "Baden", "Santa Isabel" and "Amasis" were. 





1) Compare page 183, footnote Boa 
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"Prince Eitel Friedrich" was left behind in Mas a Fuera, where he took over the 
loading of the coal loads from "Titania", "Sacramento" and "Valentine". "Sacramento" and 
"Helicon" (1) were escorted to Valparaiso by him on November 17th, "Titania", which, due 
to its low speed and seaworthiness, was no longer eligible for further escort service with the 
squadron and its crew was distributed among the cruisers, as well as the French sailing vessel 
"Valentine", whose crew embarked on "Sacramento" and who was gradually completely 
dismantled by the cruisers and had her equipment in terms of inventory and material was 
stripped, was sunk on the 19th outside the Chilean territorial waters. "Prinz Eitel Friedrich" 
then carried out the command of the squadron chief, which was that until the first week of 
December in the sea area of Mas a Fuera he should create the impression that the cruiser 
squadron was still in the sea area of Mas a Fuera by means of his two radio telegraphic 
stations in the Waters west of the Chilean coast, and that he would later have complete 
freedom of movement, including to sail in the Atlantic Ocean. 

On the morning of November 21, the squadron entered the St. Quentin Bay, which is 
surrounded by wooded mountains with glaciers and completely protected from the wind and 
sea, in the north-east corner of the Pefias Gulf Offered anchorage. It was here that the coal 
and supplies made available on the Chilean coast were to be taken over before the west coast 
was finally left. The squadron met the North German Lloyd steamer "Seydlitz" (8008 Br. R. 
T., 14.5 nautical miles) in the bay, Captain Leuss, Supercargo: Kapitanleutnant d. R. a. D. 
Schwéarmer, who had sailed from Australia to Valparaiso when the war broke out; from here 
he went to sea with 4,150 tons of coal as well as supplies of water, provisions and materials 
on October 20th, as further material is running into difficulties as a result of the efforts of the 
English and French embassies. On October 25, "Seydlitz" found the Kosmos steamer 
"Ramses" (7127 Br.RT), Captain W. Bielenberg, who left Valparaifo on October 12 with 
coal and Materials for "Dresden" were gone, but was only equipped with provisions for a 
short time. 





1) The squadron command had assured the captain of the sailing vessel "Helicon" 
compensation for the removal of a his coal load, in the event that his claims would be 
recognized as justified it seemed that the coal cargo which was destined "for order" to a 
Chilean port was to be delivered to the English navy. In response to the appeal, which was 
recognized as well-founded by the Higher Prize Court, the German government later agreed 
to provide a replacement.” 
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Therefore from "Ramses" about 2000 tons of coal and the materials in about seven days of 
work had been reloaded to "Seydlitz", after which "Ramses" had returned to Coronel. 
Simultaneously with the squadron the Kosmos steamer "Memphis" ran into the bay ( 7074 Br. 
RT), Captain J. Ebeling, who left Punta Arenas with 2,400 tons of coal on the night of 
November 19th and reached the Pefias Gulf through the Smyth Canal. On the 23rd, the 
Kosmos steamer "Luxor" (7109 Br. RT), Captain W. Walther, finally arrived, who had set 
sail from Coronel with 3,600 tons of coal on the night of November 18th/19th. This and 
"Amasis" were emptied by the big cruisers and "Baden", the small cruisers replenished their 
supplies from "Memphis". All ships took an unusually large amount of coal on the deck, as 
the conditions regarding the delivery of coal on the east coast were still uncertain and a 
longer march was in prospect. Between "Gneisenau" and "Scharnhorst" there was an 
equalization of the ammunition stocks, since the flagship in the Battle of Coronel had fired 
considerably more ammunition than the target ship. "Seydlitz" was set up as an auxiliary 
hospital ship, in addition to its special purpose as a coal and supply ship, the management of 
the health service was given to the assistant doctor d. R. of the Army Dr. Long transferred as 
a ship's doctor, to whom two ship's doctors from other supply steamers were added to support. 
The stay in St. Quentin Bay was, as far as the rearmament work permitted, also used for the 
recreation of the crews; The squadron command had to pay particular attention to this in 
view of the unfavorable effects that a warship's life of several months without interruption 
through frequent shore leave was likely to exert on the body and mind of the crews. When 
leaving the bay, the announcement of the awarding of the Iron Crosses I and II to the 
squadron chief and 300 Iron Crosses II to the crews of the five cruisers, which were received 
by a ship from home in Valparaiso and from there to "Dresden" telegram sent by His Majesty 
the Kaiser. 

On the 26th the squadron and the supply steamers "Baden", "Santa Isabel" and 
"Seydlitz" with 17,000 tons of coal were ready for departure. "Memphis" and "Luxer" were 
released from the other steamers, while "Rhakotis" with the crew of the "North Wales" was 
supposed to go to sea later to Callao and "Amasis" with the Oberleutnant retired zur Helle on 
board was instructed not to arrive at Punta Arenas before December 6th, where their coal 
load was from there American coal arrived on November 11th with 7,300 tons of coal*“* 
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Steamer "Minnesotan" was supposed to fill up in order to then head for a point 40° south and 
50° west, about 400 nautical miles south-east of La Plata, and seek connection with the 
squadron by radio telegraph. 


On the new objective of the cruiser squadron 
and the Basics for performing further operations. 


During a short stay in Valparaiso, Graf Spee had been able to determine that the 
supply of his squadron on the South American west coast was guaranteed with an abundance 
for the onward journey; The capture of the two sailing ships and the steamer "Sacramento" 
had increased this surplus. But it had also been shown that the difficulties in handling 
steamers with supplies for German ships in Chilean ports were constantly increasing. A 
disruption of the equipment by the opponent was not to be expected in the near future thanks 
to Coronel's victory. 

About the war situation at home and on the oceans as well as about the development 
of the political situation Graf Spee in Valparaifo through the German ambassador v. Erckert 
was generally informed, meanwhile, on the 3rd / 4th November in Valparaiso not yet 
received any detailed explanations from the Admiral's staff about the naval war situation at 
home and about the possibilities of future operations, which he urgently needed, to make 
final decisions about the goals of further warfare. An ongoing, detailed briefing by the 
admiral staff about the situation on the domestic theater of war and on the oceans of all 
achievable stages would not have been an essential advantage for the warfare of the foreign 
cruisers. From the outset of the war, its implementation was undoubtedly associated with the 
greatest difficulties, which grew from week to week; their absence naturally had to be 
perceived as disturbing by the stages as well as by the naval forces. 

To the knowledge of the squadron commander, a telegram from New York (1) had 
reached on November 3rd, which reported the following excerpt from a letter from the 
Admiralty's staff: 





1) Since there are no war diaries and reports from the squadron command for the 
period from November 4th until the sinking, the description is from here on to the collection 
of telegrams in the Admiral's staff and at the various stages, to the reports of the small cruiser 
"Dresden", of returning officers of the cruiser squadron and individual auxiliary ships as well 
as some private diaries as sources. 
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“Meeting lines (1) in the Atlantic Ocean have all been compromised due to strong 
guarding of all traffic routes. In the Atlantic Ocean Cruiser War only possible in groups. 
"Karlsruhe" and "Kronprinz Wilhelm" have received orders to unite; it orders the duty to 
gather all armed forces and let them break through to their homeland in groups." The 
telegram did not get into the hands of the squadron command; its content was already 
overtaken by a letter from the Admiral's staff of October 10, 1914, the arrival in New York of 
the stage in Valparaiso on November 7th and of which Count Spee was informed at the latest 
when he met "Dresden" on November 18th. A telegram from New York, which reached 
Valparaiso on November 12th, must have been sent to the squadron command at the same 
time I sent a copy of the October 10 letter to San Francisco and Buenos Aires, for more 
details on coal supplies in the Atlantic Ocean, general enemy location, German radio 
telegraph stations and calls." 

The copy of the admiralty's letter arrived from New York on November 13th in San 
Francisco; here the task was to deliver them to the squadron by a steamer which was to 
deliver from San Francisco in the last third of November. The news about San Francisco 
arrived in Valparaiso on November 13th, the day of the presence of Dresden and Leipzig, 
with the following telegram: “Here arrived an important letter from the Admiralty of the 
Navy about English trade guards in the Atlantic Ocean, including further information, 
important Information for the breakthrough to the North Sea. Telegraph the contents as soon 
as possible in the excerpt. "The contents of the letter were telegraphed in detail from 
November 15 to 18, from San Francisco to Valparaiso. However, it could not be passed on 
from here while the squadron was on the west coast, since the departure of the last steamers 
intended for the cruisers, "Luxor" and "Memphis", from Coronel and Punta Arenas on 
November 18 and 19 surprisingly took place on the orders of the squadron command and the 
transmission of the 





1) Agreed lines outside neutral waters on which coal steamers were waiting for the 
German cruisers.~”° 
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detailed telegram, which was only possible in the form of a letter, while by the steamers was 
impracticable due to the shortness of time. The telegram was therefore to be brought to the 
knowledge of the squadron command on the east coast. 

In the meantime, the letter of October 10 was also received on November 17 at the La 
Plata stage; through the battle of the Falkland Islands the obligation to deliver it to Count 
Spee occasionally to take over coal on the Argentine coast was thwarted. The content of the 
letter from the Admiral's staff of October 10, 1914, is reproduced here in fine, most 
important points to show what considerations the Admiral's staff had made about the 
operational prospects of the cruiser squadron at that time, i.e. three weeks before the battle of 
Coronel and how it was endeavored to give the squadron chief as comprehensive a picture as 
possible of the entire war situation at sea: 

"1. It is recommended that the cruiser war be handled as harshly as the prize order 
allows. 

France is expected to soon face a shortage of coal and grain. Deviating from the 
foreign operations orders, the damage to this supply is therefore also very important. 

2. Pacific cruiser war promises little success. 

In the Atlantic Ocean, in view of the strong guard that the enemy has set up on his 
main trade routes, it is only possible if several ships operate together that need not fear the 
intervention of enemy armed forces. 

For groups of ships, on the other hand, the supply of coal is difficult and will become 
more and more difficult because the neutral states, under British pressure, allow more and 
more export restrictions to come into effect. A coal supply through the intermediary of the 
New York stage can hardly be reckoned with. Even the supply of coal from deployed ships 
will hardly provide sufficient resources when groups of cruisers work together. 

3. It is therefore up to you to break off the cruiser war as soon as you consider the 
time for this to have come and to pave your way home with all the ships that you can call up. 
All ships drawn up are under your command. 

In this case the auxiliary cruiser "Kronprinz Wilhelm" will probably be best replaced, 
since it consumes a lot of coal and has little combat value. 

4. It does not seem impossible that the breakthrough into the home will succeed if one 
is sufficiently prepared and encouraged by luck.7”’ 
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The prerequisite is that it is possible to obtain so much coal in South America that it extends 
as far as the Canary Islands, or at least as far as Cape Verde. 

The best thing would be if it were possible to break through the lines of the English 
trade defense in the North Atlantic Ocean so surprisingly that the enemy cruisers could not 
be collected for defense. It is unlikely, however, that this will succeed. 

The enemy outpost lines in the North Sea may have to be passed with the help of the 
high seas forces. That's why Report intentions early. 

5. Messages will be transmitted from here via Nauen and Norddeich, possibly also 
Hanover (1For more details, see attachment. (The appendix contains precise information 
about all possibilities to communicate with home by radio telegraph, about traffic times, 
traffic waves, calls.) 

6. Paragraph 6 gives detailed information about enemy forces in the Atlantic Ocean 
and the North Sea, the British trade defense system, the guard lines in the North Sea, the 
behavior of the British main body, about the appearance of submarines and about the 
possibility of passing the Belte and the Sound. 

7. The attitude of Argentina, and especially Brazil, is not very friendly. Portugal was 
for a time about to go over to our enemies, but has now apparently taken its course. It is 
questionable whether this will continue. Spain is neutral. 

8. Of our African colonies, Togo is completely in the hands of the enemy, the radio 
telegraph there = major station has been destroyed. In Cameroon, Duala is occupied by the 
British. Inside these are victoriously thrown back. In the south-west armed forces from the 
Cape country by the sea broke in. 

Location in the Mediterranean. An attempt is made to bring the Turk to strike against 
Russia and to an expedition to Egypt (closure of the Suez Canal), "Goeben" and "Breslau" 
find in Constantinople, and later with the available Turkish ships, whose crews they trained 
to take action against Russia in the Black Sea. German detachments are on board the Turkish 
ships and in the fortifications of the Dardanelles and the Bosporus. The Dardanelles are 
closed (mines). 

Austrian fleet lies in the Adriatic, blocked by the French. From the English 
Mediterranean fleet, "Invincible", "Inflexible" 





1) Eilvese.”“® [a Town in Hanover] 
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and "Indefatigable" probably withdrawn from the Mediterranean. The remaining ships are 
moored with torpedo boats and submarines in front of the Dardanelles and in Greek waters. 
Some of the armored cruisers have been seen in the Red Sea. 

We are building a large spark station in Constantinople. Callsign not yet fixed. 
Completion around mid-November. 

There are no mines in the Gibraltar Strait, but destroyers are constantly patrolling 
here. 

9. a- c) contain information on coal stocks in the Canary Islands, which were 
estimated at around 14,000 tons, as well as on neutral steamers that were chartered partly by 
the local naval authorities and partly from the New York stage with an estimated supply of 
around 40,000 tons; there were also two German steamers with 11,000 tons. 

d) If Portugal should be hostile by then, which may be communicated by Nauen and 
Hanover, it may be possible to request coal by force on Portuguese islands (Cape Verde, 
Azores, Madeira). 

e) West of Iceland there is a meeting line that begins at 65° 0' North, 26° 0' West and 
extends true west 30 nautical miles 64° 30' North, 26° 0' West. The west coast of Iceland 
should generally remain ice-free in winter, and according to experts, the coal from steamers 
in the lee of the ice barrier should be as fine as possible. Under certain circumstances one 
would have to seek protection in one of the bays of Iceland, at the risk of being seen and 
reported, but in the precondition that enemy counteraction can only come so late that there is 
enough time to take coal. (Nearest English base: Faror = J.). 

The North German Lloyd steamer "Brandenburg" is to be sent to this meeting line, 
which is currently lying in Drontheim with about 5000 tons of coal if it manages to run out. 
The steamer is equipped with radio telegraphy and has the merchant shipping book on board; 
to send neutral coal steamers from neutral Europe or America there. The result will be 
communicated by Nauen, Hanover, Norddeich." 

On November 4th (1) Valparaiso received a telegram from the Admiralty's staff 
which said: “For cruiser squadrons. It is up to you to attempt a breakthrough with all ships 
and return home." 





1) This telegram did not arrive in Valparaiso via New York and San Francisco until 
November 10th.” 
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"The Admiral's staff had dispatched these instructions on the afternoon of November 3rd, 
after receiving the message from Valparaiso that had been sent from there on the Ist:" Five 
own cruisers united; furthermore, "Prince Eitel Friedrich" has coal in Valparaiso ordered for 
November 4th. "It is not certain whether this extremely important telegram from the 
Admiralty's staff could be delivered to the squadron commander on November 4th while the 
armored cruisers were still present in Valparaiso; no doubt it reached him in the next few 
days, because in response to an inquiry from the Admiral's staff to the cruiser squadron 
received in Valparaiso on the 16th: “What are your intentions? How big is the stock of 
ammunition?" The answer (1) the answer (1) was already sent on the same day: "The cruiser 
squadron's breakthrough home is intended", while on the 17th it was wired (2):"Ammunition 
stock is as follows: Every large cruiser heavy artillery 445, medium artillery 1100; Small 
cruiser 1860." 

A telegram from Korvettenkapitans v. Knorr from San Francisco: "I have applied for 
an advance of the large cruisers of the" Seydlitz "= type to the North Atlantic Ocean with the 
Admiralty Staff of the Navy (3) for the purpose of relieving the pressure on the cruiser 
squadron; this operation has apparently begun (4), utmost secrecy is necessary "- which 
arrived in Valparaiso on November 5th, will soon come to the knowledge of Count Spee; but 
not the answer of the admiral's staff, which reached Valparaiso via San Francisco on 
November 18: "It is impossible to advance large cruisers from home into the North Atlantic 
Ocean" 

The decision of Count Spee to attempt to break through to the North Sea resulted in 
the following further orders from the squadron command, which were telegraphed from 
Valparaiso to the La Plata and New York stages on November 16: 

"Send the steamers, 





1) Received in Berlin: November 19th. 

2) Received in Berlin: November 21st. 

3) Received in Berlin: November 4th. 

4) It is not clear what this claim is based on; possibly at the news of the large cruisers’ 
advance to Yarmouth on November 3rd. Perhaps this telegram can be traced back to an 
incident which Corbett in Naval Operations, Vol. I (page 404) advises that in South America 
at the end of November repeated calls from a radio telegraphic station to the German battle 
cruisers "Seydlitz", "Moltke" and "von der Tann" were observed, which were therefore 
suspected to be in the Atlantic.”~° 
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German if possible, arriving December 5th in Port Santa Elena (1), with coal up to 10,000 
tons and provisions for 1,000 men and three months; no oil. But mainly give messages "; 
moreover: 

“New York and La Plata are to jointly initiate coal transports totaling 20,000 tons, of 
which 5,000 tons should be ready on January Ist in Pernambuco, 15,000 tons on January 
20th in New York, with the latter two provisions for 1,000 men and three Months, but oil 
only half according to the general service instructions. " 

The squadron intended - according to a telegram from Valparaiso - to arrive at the 
Egg harbor (2) on December Sth and only to pull the coal steamers provided by the La Plata 
stage there after arriving from Port Santa Elena in order not to march early betrayed by the 
presence of the steamers. News of the possibility of coal procurement through the New York 
and La Plata stages had been ordered there. The dispatch of the cruiser squadron to arrive at 
Egg harbor on December 5th was submitted to the Admiral's staff from Valparaiso via New 
York on November 24th, with the addition that "therefore coal and supplies from Chile are 
no longer an option". 

Whether and what news about the prospects for coal supplies on the Argentine coast 
and in the Atlantic Ocean the squadron chief has still received cannot be determined with 
certainty. He must have received a radio telegram message from the Admiral's staff, 
according to which "the coal supply from Europe has been initiated". The following telegram, 
which arrived in Valparaiso from Buenos Aires on November 9th, will surely also reach him: 
"Inform the cruiser squadron, coal supply to South America east coast only from North 
America. If the cruiser squadron comes to South America east coast, it is advisable to bring 
as large a train of coal steamers as possible." Furthermore, a telegram from the West Africa 
stage to Valparaiso reported that a steamer with 4,000 tons of coal was waiting on the Palma 
island, while there were four steamers with 8,000 tons in Tenerife. On the 24th, the La Plata 
to Valparaiso stage announced: “Because the 





1) On the Argentine coast at 44° 30' south latitude. 
2) On the Argentine coast at 45° 3' south latitude, near Cape Dos Bahias, in the 
immediate vicinity of Gill Bay and Tova Island, which are also protected anchorage areas.””! 
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expected coal steamer (1) is unlikely to be able to send 10,000 tons of coal to Port Santa 
Elena. Can you notify cruiser squadrons? "The answer came from Valparaiso on the 25th:" I 
will try to notify cruiser squadrons about your coal steamer for Port Santa Elena. If it is not 
possible to send the coal, please provide the steamer with at least provisions and messages as 
well as lifts as agreed to send all coal and food steamer for South America east coast to Port 
Santa Elena." 

After a break in the La Plata stage, the following could finally be dispatched to Port 
Santa Elena: "Eleonore Woermann" (4624 Br. RT), Captain L. Colmorgen, with provisions, 
equipment and 1600-1700 tons of coal (2) on December 2nd Buenos Aires; "Patagonia" of 
the Hamburg America line (3016 Br. RT), Captain J. Koldewen, with provisions, equipment 
and 1200-1500 tons of coal on December 2nd from Montevideo; "Mera" of the Kosmos line 
(4798 Br. RT), Captain P. Jiirgensen, with 1200 to 1600 tons of coal on December 3rd from 
Montevideo. On the 7th or 8th the North German Lloyd steamer "Gotha" (6653 Br. RT ), 
Captain Hillmann, with provisions and about 1400 tons of bunker coal to be surrendered, for 
the 9th the arrival of the neutral steamer "Josephina" was expected with 1500 tons of coal, so 
that a total of 6900 - 7700 tons in Port Santa Elena for the squadron. In addition, the steamer 
"Sierra Cordoba" (8226 Br. RT), Captain Schaeffer, with all kinds of equipment was 
supposed to be ready for departure in mid-December. 

In addition to the letter from the Admiralty of October 10, 1914, the squadron 
command in Port Santa Elena was awaiting a detailed report of the La Plata stage with 
information about enemy and own (3) armed forces, information that was important for the 
trade warfare, information about coal and other supply as well as via channels for the 
transmission of messages. In important telegrams, the report contained a request from the 
Admiralty's staff of December Ist: “Where should ammunition steamers be sent? 
Ammunition steamer will be ready to sail in the second half of December." 

On news from the enemy, the squadron command had received the news around 
November 7th that the English armed forces on the east coast, armored cruisers "Defense", 
"Cornwall", "Carnarvon", 





1) Neutral steamer. 
2) It was primarily the steamers’ bunker coal to be surrendered. 
3) "Karlsruhe", "Kronprinz Wilhelm".*> 
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the small cruisers "Bristol" and "Glasgow" as well as the liner "Canopus" probably 
assembled at the Falkland Islands; that also superior Japanese forces were to be expected 
from the north on the South American west coast. News from San Francisco highlighted the 
threat to the squadron from the Japanese side. A telegram from Korvettenkapiténs von Knorr, 
which arrived in Valparaiso on November 11, advised a correct assessment of the effect 
which the defeat of the English at Coronel would exercise in the direction of uniting all their 
efforts to destroy the German squadron:"If the cruiser squadron decides to return home, 
consider immediate execution advisable, since in my opinion the cruiser squadron is in a 
dangerous situation." Such a warning from the Admiralty staff of the Navy due to the general 
war situation at sea was not given to Count Spee. That a telegram from San Francisco, which 
was in Valparaiso on November 23rd: “According to press reports, English squadron, 
consisting of 10 ships, sighted 300 nautical miles from Montevideo; Warn cruiser squadrons 
by all means, notify Punta Arenas "the squadron has reached it's unlikely. The squadron 
command certainly had no news about the dispatch of British battlecruisers from the North 
Sea, which was also unknown to the naval admiralty at the time. Here - as in general in 
German naval warfare in the North Sea and on the oceans - the fact that the foreign 
reconnaissance and intelligence service of the Admiral's staff failed almost entirely, while the 
opponents were generous with regard to all the events of German naval warfare worth 
knowing, had a disastrous effect and ruthlessly carried out espionage service were always 
timely and well informed. The La Plata stage was in possession of a report from Rio de 
Janeiro on November 20 that the cannons of the "Canopus" had been set up on the Falkland 
Islands; On the 24th it was reported from the same source that the battle cruiser "Invincible" 
and the armored cruisers "Defense" and "Carnarvon" were at the Abrolhos Rocks. This news, 
so extremely important for the squadron command, was to be sent to him in writing in the 
report of the stage of November 30th by one of the steamers in Port Santa Elena. An attempt 
to telegraph them to the squadron via Valparaiso or Punta Arenas has not been made, as far 
as can be ascertained, from the La Plata stage. 

Finally, a message from Punta Arenas deserves mentioning,””* 
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which was capable of exerting a certain influence on Count Spee's decisions, even if it has 
not been proven that it exercised such an influence. On November 15, Valparaiso received a 
telegram from Punta Arenas which said: “English steamer, coming from the Falklands, says 
that no warships are in the Falklands; they are ordered to South Africa, where revolution has 
broken out. Mail steamer stayed in Port Stanley for half an hour, did not unload, fears 
German incursion." In Valparaiso, this telegram is marked with:" Perhaps think this is an 
English bluff, I did not pass it on, as it would not affect the disposition of the cruiser 
squadron. " The message from Punta Arenas was also received in Berlin via Buenos Aires on 
November 18. According to a report by the commandant of the "Dresden" in St. Quentin Bay, 
the rumor also came to the knowledge of the squadron chief, who however believed he 
should not attach any value to it. According to a report by Oberleutnants a. D. zur Helle, 
however, the squadron command gave him in St. Quentin Bay, when he was released to 
Punta Arenas with "Amasis", the verbal order to determine whether the rumor that the 
English warships had left the Falkland Islands and were destined for Africa set fire to the 
coal reserves on the islands, would have been confirmed. On the voyage from St. Quentin 
Bay to Cape Horn - according to a private diary - the message would have been sent to the 
squadron for the second time by radio telegraph, while "Amasis" after the squadron left the 
Picton Island on December 6th and 7th again reported to "Scharnhorst" that the rumor of the 
departure of the English squadron to South Africa was still considered "very likely" (1). - 
apart from "Canopus", which served as a floating fort, - was correct and could also be 
considered quite probable, the addition that the British cruisers went to South Africa to help 
put down the Boer revolt indicates that it was a deliberate English hoax aimed at pulling the 
cruiser squadron to the Falkland Islands. For the German squadron command, however, 
which was not sufficiently informed about the details of the political and military situation, it 
must have been very difficult to correctly assess such news. 





1) According to the report of the "Dresden" and the steamer "Seydlitz", which 
overheard the "Amasis" radio message, and according to the "Amasis" radio message journal 
still available.” 
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The examination of the rumor ordered by him shows the distrust with which it viewed such 
news, the origin of which was uncertain, in his situation. 

The fact that in the past few weeks no telegraphed traffic at all from English warships 
had been observed, while before the battle of Coronel the observation of the abundant British 
radio traffic had allowed precise conclusions to be drawn as to the number and position of the 
enemy ships, seemed to speak in favor of it that the British naval forces would in any case 
not be in the vicinity of the cruiser squadron, unless a concentrated British force renounced 
all radio communications. 

The above compilation of the news that reached the chief of the cruiser squadron after 
the battle of Coronel and the orders he issued at that time, summarized once again, give the 
following picture of his other intentions: 

After the breakthrough home with all ships was left to him by the Admiral's staff, he 
accepted the breakthrough idea as the basis for his further operations; He reported the 
breakthrough to the Admiral's staff and issued his orders for the provision of coal and 
provisions for the march to the North Atlantic. He only communicated his thoughts on the 
breakthrough home to a closer, closer staff; He did not speak to the commanders about the 
ultimate goal of the march. That seems natural; because on the one hand he did not expect the 
admiral's letter of staff until he was in Port Santa Elena, which was supposed to give him 
information about the possible strategic conditions for the breakthrough; on the other hand, 
this ultimate goal was so far away, and his achievement was dependent on so many factors 
that were subject to change ( Coal and provisions, consumption of ammunition, condition of 
ships) depends on the fact that it seemed highly uncertain whether it would not have to be 
given up sooner or later. 

It may seem striking that Graf Spee did not take advantage of the victory at Coronel 
for a quick advance to the east coast in order to take surprising action against trade in front of 
La Plata. There the supply of frozen and preferred meat to England could be hit hard; the 
export of grain and wool from Argentina to England, which had to begin shortly, could be 
stopped. It was also important to be able to disrupt the horse transports that regularly went 
from La Plata to England, and finally the British steamers, which brokered the supply of coal 
from England to Argentina - apart from damaging the enemy - also valuable for the supply of 
the squadron.” 
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While trade on the west coast of South America was temporarily shut down when threatened 
by German cruisers, without shaking the foundations of the English food and raw material 
supply, the interruption of trade from La Plata could have disastrous effects for a few weeks 
run the UK economic life. The decision to completely stop the La Plata shipping traffic for a 
long time, therefore, had to be very difficult for the British. These facts were certainly not 
largely unknown to the command of the cruiser squadron. According to the news it had 
received in Valparaiso about the behavior of the neutrals towards the German naval forces 
and about the difficulties in obtaining coal, it had to be careful to use every supply of coal it 
could get on the west coast do before it started to march on. For this reason both the coal 
cargo of the prizes ("Valentine", "Helicon", "Sacramento") and the supplies made available 
from Valparaiso had to be collected by the cruisers and the supply train under all 
circumstances. It can be seen, especially in unprotected roadsteads such as Mas a Fuera, very 
difficult and time-consuming, certain days of rest had to be granted to the crews, who were 
strained by the frequent and protracted coaling. It is therefore not to be assumed that the stay 
on the west coast is in favor of one early appearance in front of La Plata would have 
shortened considerably. 

On November 10th, when "Dresden" and "Leipzig" were released to go to Valparaiso, 
Graf Spee gave his respects to the commanders of these ships and on November 15th ina 
meeting with the commanders of the armored cruisers and "Prinz Eitel Friedrich" to go to the 
east coast of South America on the grounds that, according to certain news from San 
Francisco, superior Japanese forces could be expected on the west coast of South America 
and that the supply of coal and provisions on the west coast would encounter difficulties after 
taking over the supplies that had hitherto been made available. He announced the order for 
steamers with coal and news for December 5th to Port Santa Elena on the Argentine coast 
before the start of the march. 

Statements by Count Spee that the small cruisers should sooner or later be used for a 
trade war are not available. On the contrary, an application submitted by the commandant of 
the "Leipzig" during the second stay in Mas a Fuera to release "Leipzig" for trade warfare on 
the sailing ship route was rejected by him.”°° 
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The thought that at this time it would have been advisable to use the small cruisers separately 
in the trade war, at least temporarily, and to use the armored cruisers as a back-up, This is 
expressed in various diaries of officers of the "Leipzig" and "Dresden". It is pointed out in 
them that the closed sailing of the formation, as a result of the heavy smoke development, 
enabled the merchant ships to evade in good time, and that the small cruisers, as soon as they 
sailed alone or together in an open formation, would have succeeded in making prizes. These 
considerations cannot be denied that they are justified. On the other hand, however, it is 
understandable that Graf Spee, after having received the telegram from the Admiral's staff 
regarding the breakthrough to his home country and having prepared himself for this idea, 
tried to get there with all his armed forces as quickly as possible, where he hoped to find 
news of the basis for further operations, all the more since the necessary equipment for the 
squadron on the west coast had already resulted in considerable delays in the march. 

Only after taking note of the explanations of the Admiralty's staff and the news about 
the coal supply in the Atlantic Ocean was the squadron chief able to make decisions about 
the execution of the march - leading the trade war, keeping the unit closed or marching in 
groups - and notifying the commanders. It can be assumed with certainty that Graf Spee in 
front of La Plata and at other focal points of trade, which he had to pass on his march north, 
would have set up his armed forces for a time in a trade war, just to raise coal ships for the 
supply of his squadron. 

In itself, the execution of the breakthrough idea suggested keeping the unit in the 
Atlantic closed in order to act as strongly as possible against enemy forces that were looking 
for the squadron, as well as in the places where enemy guard lines had to be broken. 
Breaking up the unit into groups in the Atlantic came into question if the coal supply could 
not be uniformly regulated for the entire squadron in the long term. Sending one or two small 
cruisers to trade warfare in sea areas that the majority did not have to pass in the attempt to 
break through could also help confuse opponents and divert their attention from the majority. 
However, in this case it had to be expected that these cruisers would be sacrificed for the 
success of the major breakthrough.””’ 
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To complete the picture it is necessary to mention that both Admiral Graf v. Spee as 
well as his, Chief of Staff, Captain Fielitz, according to their personal disposition and 
previous training - like most German naval officers - were more inclined to strive for military 
success against the enemy naval forces than to put the damage to the enemy trade in the 
foreground. The thought that the squadron, once it had come to an end, would have fulfilled 
the expectations placed on its command and crew better if it had defeated as large a number 
of enemy cruisers as possible than if it pointed in the main to the number of tons of sunk 
merchant space was alive in the squadron command, as surviving witnesses testify. 

In the end, this thought had to become of decisive importance in the further 
operations of the cruiser squadron, especially since for the consequence there are always 
opportunities for a thorough overhaul - either as a result of the impending lack of 
ammunition or coal, or as a result of the increasing wear and tear of the machines and boilers 
did not offer - it was to be expected that the viability of the squadron would suddenly come 
to an end. Under such circumstances it is undoubtedly easier for the commanders and crews 
to endure if the ships damaged in battle are sunk in a victorious battle after the last 
ammunition has been fired than if they allow themselves to have to be interned in a neutral 
port after the last coal has been used in the trade war. From this point of view, which seems 
entirely natural to the German seaman, who recognizes the honor of the weapon as the 
highest commandment, the decision of Count Spee to go to the Falkland Islands must also be 
entrusted. 

Before this last operation of the cruiser squadron is discussed, the conditions with 
regard to the supply of coal and communications as well as the difficulties to be expected 
from the neutral side should be briefly discussed here, as presented to the cruiser squadron as 
a basis for no further operations, especially in the Atlantic Ocean (1) would have. 

The 5,000 tons of coal to be kept ready on January 1, 1915 after the order of the 
cruiser squadron in Pernambuco could probably have been placed at this place, whereas their 
supply at sea would probably have been accomplished only with the greatest difficulty. 





1) The squadron chief was to be informed of these conditions by means of a detailed 
report of the La Plata stage, which awaited him in Port Santa Elena. See page 240° 
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For the Brazilian government, under British influence, did not allow any more German 
steamers to run out from October, even if there was even the slightest suspicion that they 
were intended for supplying German cruisers. 

In Argentina, under British pressure, an ordinance was also issued in October 1914, 
according to which merchant ships of warring nations were not permitted in Argentine ports 
to take over more coal than they could store in the usual coal bunkers. In December another 
decree stipulated that the captains of merchant steamers of belligerent powers, when leaving 
the port of Buenos Aires, had to declare to the naval authorities which ports they were to be 
destined for and which intermediate ports they intended to call at; in addition, they had to 
take out the assurance that the trip was exclusively for commercial purposes. When deviating 
from the route indicated and when voluntarily giving coal to warships of the belligerents, the 
merchant ships should be treated as auxiliary ships of belligerents; they, as well as any other 
ships in their company, would then no longer receive any coal in Argentine ports. 

From December onwards, Uruguay only allowed merchant ships to leave the ports 
(Montevideo) if the responsible consulate confirmed that the ships were only used for 
commercial purposes. 

In Chile, how they had opposed the equipment of the steamer "Seydltz", which could 
be traced back to the driving forces of the Allied embassies and consuls, had initially been 
overcome by protests by the German ambassador; however, the resistance of the government 
was gradually due to the constant pressure, which the English embassy in particular exercised 
over them, so that the departure of steamers with coal and supplies was made extremely 
difficult. Since the departure of the Kosmos steamers "Luxor" and "Memphis" from Coronel 
and Punta Arenas without declaration, the mood of the Chilean government and the 
population of the German cause had become even more unfavorable, especially since the 
Allied governments protested against the longer stay of the Germans Cruiser was lodged at 
Mas a Fuera. However, the active intervention of the German envoy von Erckert, with 
reference to the frequent use of Chilean waters as coal bases by the British armed forces, 
succeeded in averting the application of stricter measures against the German ships.”° 
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On January Ist, however, the Chilean government only allowed warships of the belligerents 
to deliver as much coal as they needed to reach the nearest coal port of a neighboring nation, 
while merchant ships in Chilean ports were usually only allowed to fill their coal bunkers. 

In the Canary Islands, the coal steamers lying there would have been able to leave as 
soon as the cruiser squadron had forcibly removed the guard exercised by English troops, 
which, especially in the case of a surprising occurrence, was entirely possible. 

The supply of coal to German cruisers from the ports of the United States, which had 
turned out to be very difficult from the beginning, had met with increasing resistance in the 
course of the first months of the war, primarily due to the unfriendly exercise of neutrality by 
the United States government against Germany (1). While the delivery of the 15,000 tons of 
coal ordered by the cruiser squadron in New York on January 20th was still considered 
feasible at the end of November despite the expected difficulties, it had to be reported at the 
beginning of December that the possibility of bringing the coal out of the port, which was 
planned on German steamers would be highly doubtful due to the attitude of the American 
authorities. The departure of a steamer in San Francisco equipped with supplies of all kinds, 
which was to leave there at the end of November, had to be avoided. 

In the United States, from the outset, all relevant legislation was geared towards the 
support of the Entente Powers: the export of war material of all kinds to the Allies was not 
only permitted, but was even encouraged by a government statement in mid-October in an 
encouraging form expressly pointed out that the export of banned goods in no way violates 
neutrality. Since all overseas traffic to Germany was cut off as a result of the British blocking 
the North Sea, which was contrary to international law, this behavior of the American 
government was unilaterally only allowed for the Allies. On the other hand, the American 
State Department forbade the departure of coal and supply ships from American ports to 
supply warships at war. 





1) It is a good idea to return to this question in Volume II, in which it plays an 
essential role in the description of the activities of the "Karlsruhe" and - in connection with 
this - the New York stage led by Fregattenkapitén Boy - Ed. The situation in San Francisco is 


taken into account in Section V, which deals with the activities of "Leipzig". 
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She proceeded from the unrecognizable view that an auxiliary ship represents part of the 
equipment of a warship (a tender is a part of the equipment of a vessel of war), and applied 
the criminal provisions of the Criminal Code to such auxiliary ships; according to this, it is 
considered a criminal offense to deliver, equip or arm a ship within the territory of the United 
States which is intended to carry out hostile acts in the service of a foreign state against the 
nationals or the property of a state with which the United States is at peace. That was by no 
means the destination of the steamers that brought coal and provisions to the German 
warships. Just as little was the appeal to Article 8 of Convention XIII of the Second Hague 
Peace Conference, which in its spirit corresponds to the aforementioned American criminal 
provision. Only in the case of extremely malevolent neutrality could Article 5 of Agreement 
XIII be cited against the dispatch of coal ships from neutral ports: "Those involved in war are 
prohibited from turning neutral ports or waters into bases for naval warfare against their 
opponents, especially radio telegraphic stations there or to set up any other system designed 
to facilitate communication with the warring land or naval forces. "The ban on sending coal 
ships from American ports unilaterally affected German naval warfare, which was dependent 
on coal supplies abroad, in the same way how the tolerance of the transport of war materials 
alone was to the advantage of the Allies. It is understandable that the attitude of the United 
States served as a model for most of the other neutral states, especially the South American 
ones, all the more so than the pressure exerted by the English embassies n exercised on this 
was a very considerable one. It should also be taken into account that these states, such as 
Chile and Argentina, viewed from a purely business point of view, had no interest in the 
successes of the German foreign forces, since the closure of British shipping on their coasts 
during the war proved to be a factor in their economic life exceedingly unfavorable, if not 
fatal - as long as German shipping was not able to replace the British. The treatment of 
German and British coal-supply ships in the South American republics was generally very 
different. While the German ships were interned many times, English ships coming in ballast 
from the sea, which had apparently brought supplies to the naval forces, e.g. Peru allowed to 
go to Great Britain with cargo from Peruvian ports.” 
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The New York stage was unable to bring a number of neutral steamers chartered for 
this purpose to the cruiser squadron due to the increasing obstacles as the war progressed. 
They remained at their destinations, Punta Arenas and Montevideo, without it being possible 
to transfer their supplies to German ships on a large scale or to effect their onward voyage to 
a sea area in which their cargo was within reach of the German cruisers and from them - if 
necessary according to the jus angariae (1) - could be made usable. 

Likewise, seven neutral steamers of various nationalities chartered by the Admiralty's 
staff did not make it to their destination. This was partly due to the fact that they had to be 
consigned to certain ports instead of being declared "for order", which would have ensured 
greater freedom of movement. The dispatch of neutral steamers "for order" ran into the 
greatest difficulties, it was in many cases not practically feasible. For example, the American 
port authorities do not use this name at all for coal and material ships. The desire to send a 
steamer "for orders" made the whole company suspicious from the outset, even with the 
neutral shipping company, because like the entire business world of the neutral states, it too 
was under the impression of the terror that the British were engaging in exercised the most 
ruthless manner in order to achieve their goal of cutting off Germany from all foreign 
supplies and support - not just the shipping company of the steamer who was suspected of 
sailing on behalf of Germany, not just the broker who brokered the charter, but every Person 
who somehow had something to do with the steamer was thrown onto the British "black 
lists". Therefore it soon became absolutely impossible to find people in the "for order" ports 
who would have been willing to take on a following steamer. In addition, a well-organized 
British and, if American ports were considered, American espionage service in all neutral 
seaports ensured that all ships that could be used for supplying coal to German cruisers were 
strictly guarded by the port authorities and that they, even if the proof of their final 
destination could not be provided, all conceivable difficulties were put in the way. 





1) Jus angariae, 1.e. the right of the belligerent to use the private property of members 
of a hostile or neutral state - against compensation - for himself in an emergency.” 
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The English espionage extended, among other things, to the ship exchange, so that soon 
brokers could no longer be found for chartering ships to supply German cruisers. This 
espionage was also suited to driving steamers sent "for orders", which the British considered 
highly suspicious from the start, to the British cruisers, two of which were allowed to dare to 
block the port of New York for weeks. that in some cases the captains’ friendly conduct 
towards the Entente or the radio telegraph made the steamers suspicious and easy prey for the 
Allied forces. 

The cruiser squadron - like the other German foreign cruisers - was in a very 
unfavorable position with regard to the transmission of information to and from the domestic 
authorities as long as it did not reach the area of the major German stations. In this respect, 
too, the government of the United States, in its German state, had from the outset deliberately 
acted against the concept of neutrality with measures which were suitable for completely 
isolating the German naval forces abroad. To illuminate these conditions, the statements of 
the former American Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs Knox, which he made in a speech 
in Philadelphia on October 17, 1914 and which do not require any further explanation: “Our 
positive approach has at times come dangerously close to open partisanship. When the war 
broke out, we took a position with regard to certain German wireless stations that did not 
appear to be justified by the rules and principles of international law. In fact, we sealed the 
German wireless station, and at the same time, the cables connecting Germany to the United 
States were cut. In this way Germany was isolated, while the allies had complete and 
perfectly functioning lines of communication between America and Europe .... Jam not 
inclined to assume that this was done deliberately and out of partisanship in favor of the 
allies against Germany, and yet lies to our scraping a lot in these circumstances that could 
give the German government and the German people reason for such an accusation." 

The destruction of the large German radio telegraphy station at Kamina in Togo and 
the subsequent interruption of the German cable from Monrovia to Pernambuco meant that 
the supply of information to the armed forces operating in the South American waters was 
extremely difficult.”°° 
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With few exceptions, the neutral states of South America were also always inclined to 
prevent radio telegraphic communication between German ships and land stations without 
taking similar measures with the same severity towards the Allies. The sealing of the radio 
telegraphy stations on the steamers in the harbors was often restricted to German ships, while 
the British were not affected by such measures. On the Chilean coast, the scheduled 
disruption of the traffic of the Telegraph stations belonging to German ships was observed by 
land stations, while the Marconi stations of other nations were not harassed, cases in which 
public Marconi stations in the United States were serving the armed forces of the Allied 
forces, have been repeatedly observed (1), just as the use of private radio stations, especially 
on the American west coast, was not uncommon for the English and Japanese intelligence 
services. On the German side, with the participation of German merchant shipping and 
patriotic foreign Germans, various ways of supplying the cruisers with news had been made 
viable, at the turn of the month of November / December 1914 also on the South American 
east coast, but it was always only an extreme makeshift to meet the requirements a fast and 
sufficient intelligence service was not able to cope. 

The unfavorable location of the coal and intelligence supplies must have made the 
breakthrough operation extremely difficult for the cruiser squadron. Only surprising 
occurrences in places where the breakthrough was not suspected could give the operation 
some hope of success, the coal supply could be ensured despite all difficulties, so was its 
implementation, e.g. the extraction of the coal from Pemambuco and the ports of the Canary 
Islands, the departure of the coal steamers from New York, suitable to give the enemy clues 
as to when the squadron appeared in the individual sea areas. Skirmishes with enemy forces, 
even if they were defeated, soon had to lead to the complete consumption of the ammunition, 
and the ammunition steamer, which the Admiral's staff had put down for mid-December, 
could be seized or missed by the squadron when it broke out of the North Sea or later. After 
all, the wear and tear of machines and boilers or the mechanical breakdown of individual 
ships could impair the ability of the squadron to move to such an extent that marching 
through the sea areas guarded by the enemy became impossible. 





1) Compare also under "Geier" (Volume 1p. 
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The last part of the operation, the breakthrough into the North Sea, was made much 
easier by the energetic action of the domestic ocean-going fleet, as intended by the Admiral's 
staff and which should have been carried out as the operation of the cruiser squadron had 
progressed. Perhaps such a procedure would have taken place under conditions that were not 
unfavorable for the German fleet, because the sending of the British battlecruisers into the 
ocean would have influenced the strengths in favor of the German armed forces, provided 
that the British cruisers had not yet been reunited with the Grand Fleet. 

The dispatch of the German battle cruisers into the ocean to relieve the cruiser 
squadron, as carried out by Korvettenkapitaén v. Knorr was inspired by San Francisco, could 
only be viewed correctly when the German naval warfare no longer saw the battle between 
the German and British main navy, for which the united use of the entire German armed 
forces was an imperative, as the first objective. In addition, the supply of 3 to 4 battlecruisers 
with coal in the Atlantic meant a task which, given the enormous coal consumption of these 
ships and the conditions already described with regard to the coal supply in the Atlantic, 
would hardly have been possible for a long time to come; the appearance of the battlecruisers 
on the ocean would probably have paralyzed trade on a large scale and thus also driven the 
coal-laden British steamers from the sea and withdrawn from the access of the German 
cruisers. This situation would presumably have only been improved to a small extent by, that 
the battlecruisers, by virtue of their combat power, had occasionally been able to force the 
command in British colonial ports and that thanks to the expenditure of power they embodied, 
the neutral states would have shown themselves to be more accommodating in their behavior 
towards the German ships. In addition to the question of the coal supply, as had been shown 
during the preparatory work of the Admiral's staff for an occasional dispatch of non- 
battlecruisers into the ocean, the one that plays a significant role in how it would be possible 
to use the complicated war machines that modern battlecruisers represent abroad without the 
help of repair workshops in their own bases, even if only for a short time, to keep it usable 
for warfare. This possibility could not have been guaranteed.*” 
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The assessment of the prospects of a breakthrough of the cruiser squadron from the 
Atlantic Ocean to the North Sea, as set out above, and the idea that the impression of victory 
at Coronel should not be obscured by a failure in the fight against superior enemy forces, led 
after the battle of Coronel the Grand Admiral v. Tirpitz added, the chief of the admiralty staff, 
Admiral v. Pohl to suggest personally that he let Count Spee know that after the brilliant 
performance of the squadron at Coronel, no deployment in a second battle before the 
breakthrough into the North Sea was expected. Rather, all efforts and all the material - coal 
and ammunition - should be concentrated on the breakthrough. Admiral v. Pohl believed that 
he could not agree with this view, and therefore no such reference was made.”°° 
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9. The British-Japanese strategy after 
the Battle of Coronel (1). 


The devastating blow of Coronel had struck the British fleet at a time when the tasks 
which the Admiralty had to carry out on the British naval forces had grown considerably in 
number and type, so that an extreme tension was already on the horizon the arrival of the 
terrible news from Coronel had taken place. The increasing threat of submarines in the North 
Sea had pushed the main force of the Great Fleet out of the North Sea into the Atlantic, into 
the waters north and west of Scotland; here on October 27 the battleship "Audacious" fell 
victim to a mine lock which the German auxiliary cruiser "Berlin" had laid north of Ireland a 
few days earlier. At the request of the fleet chief, Admiral Jellicoe, the Cabinet decided to 
keep this heavy loss secret in view of the unfavorable general military and political situation. 

At the turn of the month of October / November the bitter fighting on the Yser had 
also taken place in Belgium, and with the support that British naval forces had given the 
Allied troops from the sea, the Admiralty believed that the German fleet would intervene in 
the channel must at a time when the main British forces were avoiding the North Sea because 
of the danger of submarines. The advance of the German battlecruisers to Yarmouth seemed 
to be interpreted in this direction. 

The situation in the Indian and Atlantic Oceans was also extremely worrying; 





1) See the overview maps booklet (Appendix 6), map 7.7°” 
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even if the "KOnigsberg" was found in the Rusiji River at the end of October, we had but 
despite all efforts, neither "Emden" nor "Karlsruhe" was frustrated in its trade destructive 
activity currently. 

On November 1, the ambassadors of the Allied powers had finally left 
Constantinople, and the imminent war with Turkey, which threatened Egypt and the Suez 
Canal, made great demands on British naval warfare. 

On November 4, Coronel received the news from the British Admiralty that Prince 
Ludwig von Battenberg had resigned from his position as First Sea Lord on October 29, in 
order to hand it over to Lord Fisher. The first measure of the Admiralty, which was supposed 
to take into account the new situation in the South American waters, was the instruction to 
the Rear Admiral Stoddart (1), to unite the flagship "Carnarvon" and the armored cruiser 
"Cornwall" in Montevideo with "Defense" in accordance with the orders of Lord Fisher to 
accelerate to the formation of Admiral Cradock (2), on which La Plata had arrived on 
November 3rd. "Canopus", "Glasgow" and "Otranto", whose fate has not yet been 
announced, were supposed to collect there, if possible without calling at the Falkland Islands, 
as was the armored cruiser "Kent" from the Cape Verde station, which together with 
"Highflyer" was looking for "Karlsruhe" on the African coast. The base on the Falkland 
Islands was believed to have to be surrendered at times in order to ensure the concentration 
of all available armed forces in a rear point in any case. On the afternoon of November 4th, 
Admiral Jellicoe received a secret order to send the battle cruisers "Invincible" and 
"Inflexible" from the II. Battlecruiser Squadron to Berehaven (South = Ireland) for use in 
foreign waters. "New Zealand" became the flagship of the I. Battlecruiser Squadron in place 
of the "Invincible", on which the previous Chief of Staff of the Admiralty, Vice-Admiral Sir 
F. Doveton Sturdee, was raised his flag. The area of command assigned to him was 
extraordinarily extensive: Admiral Sturdee was appointed Commander-in-Chief in the South 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. In the Atlantic, the 5th degree north latitude was the limit of his 
area; but should the operations of the enemy compel him to cross this frontier, every other 
station admiral would have to come under his command. The general instruction initially 
given to him said that he should go to South America with the two battlecruisers at extreme 
speed, there 





1) See page 182 .-- 2) See page 188.7°° 
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to draw the forces of Admiral Stoddart into himself and to go with them to the Falkland 
Islands, as the key point from which the enemy can seek out and destroy if he remains in the 
Southwest American waters or tries to break through to the Atlantic. 

On the other hand, in the event that Graf Spee went north with his squadron on the 
west coast to cross the Panama Canal or to operate against the Canadian coastal area and 
Japanese trade, a concentration of Pacific naval forces near the island of San Clemente would 
be on the height of San Diego (California), the stationaries of the North American west coast, 
"Newcastle" and "Idzumo", were supposed to meet with the old Japanese ship of the line 
"Hizen", which was brought up from Honolulu, and unite with the battle cruiser "Australia", 
which was marched from Suva (Fidji islands). Vice-Admiral Patey had to take over the 
supreme command of this unit, the North Pacific Squadron, which should begin the advance 
southwards after his union. On November 8, the Japanese assigned him the armored cruiser 
"Asama" in addition to "Hizen", which was able to leave his post near the Hawaiian Islands 
after the old German small cruiser "Geier" had been finally interned by the American 
authorities in Honolulu. They also reinforced their 1st South Sea Squadron with the armored 
cruiser "Iwate" in order to increase their superiority over the German cruiser squadron. They 
also agreed to station this unit in place of Admiral Patey's armed forces between the Fiji 
Islands and the Marquesas in the event that Count Spee should return to the west. 

The Admiralty also believed it had to take measures in the event that Graf Spee 
would cross the Atlantic Ocean after Cape Horn had passed in order to intervene in the 
operations in German South West Africa or Cameroon. In South Africa the Boer uprising had 
not yet been completely crushed, and the appearance of the cruiser squadron could have 
rekindled it and, moreover, destroyed the plans of the South African Union to conquer 
German South West Africa. On November 4th, therefore, the instructions for a union of 
naval forces in the Cape Colony were issued by the old ship of the line "Goliath" and the 
small cruiser "Dartmouth" from East Africa, where they operated against "Konigsberg", and 
later also the small Cruiser "Weymouth" were ordered from the Indian Ocean to South 
Africa, where they were supposed to unite with the liner "Albion" stationed there. Since 
"Goliath" was not immediately ready for use, the? 
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Armored cruiser "Minotaur", which - together with "Ibuki", “Melbourne" and "Sydney"- 
belonged to the escort of the New Zealand = Australian transport, orders to go immediately 
to the Cape via Mauritius. This news reached him on the evening of November 8th, 230 
miles southeast of the Cocos Islands; After the departure of the "Minotaur", the commander 
of the "Melbourne" took over the management of the transport. 

In Cameroon the operations to conquer the German colony were under way and 
generally not as fast as had been hoped. The armored cruiser "Cumberland" played an 
important role, the commander of which was in charge of the naval operations and whose 15 
cm guns were partly disembarked and had proven to be of great importance for the success of 
the operation. Since Graf Spee could not appear in West African waters before the end of 
November, "Cumberland" was instructed to join the newly formed West Coast Squadron, 
which was under the command of Rear Admiral de Robeck, hitherto chief of the [IX Cruiser 
Squadron at Finisterre Station, which was to provide support for the Cape Verde station, 
which had been weakened over the years, and to protect the British and French West African 
colonies as well as Cameroon. The core of this unit were the armored cruisers "Warrior" and 
"Black Prince" of the I. Cruiser Squadron (in the Mediterranean), which Admiral Jellicoe had 
already requested to replace the battle cruisers he had sent to South America, but which had 
not yet been made available to him could become. According to the plans of the Admiralty, 
originally three French armored cruisers were to join them, which is why a French admiral 
was also chosen as chief of this squadron. Since the French fleet chief believed he could not 
do without ships for this purpose, "Warrior" became the flagship of Admiral de Robeck, to 
whom the armored cruisers "Black Prince" and "Donegal" and the protected cruiser 
"Highflyer" were subordinated had to unite his formation in Sierra Leone, where he could 
call "Cumberland" in an emergency. 

After all, it was planned in case that Graf Spee would cross the Panama Canal in 
order to break into the West Indies. According to President Wilson's order, three warships of 
any nation could pass the canal at the same time, while three other ships of the same nation 
were allowed to be at one of the ends of the canal at the same time. After that, Graf Spee was 
able to pass the bulk of his united forces by the canal, which he was able to reach after 
leaving Valparaiso on November 4, before Admiral Patey with his North Pacific squadron 
could have prevented him.?”” 
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In the West Indies, the commander of the armored cruiser "Berwick" commanded the 
armored cruiser "Essex" and the French cruisers "Conde" and "Descartes" in addition to his 
ship; his operations were mainly directed against "Karlsruhe" and its presumed bases in the 
Caribbean Sea. In the North Atlantic, Admiral Hornby had the old ship of the line "Glory" 
flying its flag, the armored cruisers "Lancaster" and "Suffolk" as well as the auxiliary cruiser 
"Caronia" and the Canadian training ship "Niobe". Since neither of the two stations wanted to 
be completely bare to the forces of the armed forces, they were therefore not able to 
concentrate a squadron in the West Indies that was sufficiently superior to the German 
cruiser squadron, Admiral Hornby was instructed to have two of his fastest cruisers guarded 
from the east exit of the Panama Canal on November 12th, should get in touch with the 
enemy as soon as he emerges from the canal, but who would not have to get involved in a 
fight with superior forces. 

As the rumor persisted at this time that the battle cruiser "von der Tann" had broken 
out of the North Sea (1), the Admiralty naturally grew concerned about the safety of the 
North Atlantic trade routes, which were only insufficiently guarded in the event of a 
subsequent event. A simultaneous attack on the La Plata and Brazilian trade by the cruiser 
squadron as well as on the North Atlantic trade routes by domestic German armed forces and 
the German liner under their protection from the North American ports and to be equipped as 
auxiliary cruisers seemed to be obvious; for a disturbance of the supply on these two main 
trade routes, even for a few weeks, was bound to have grave consequences for the British 
economy. For this reason the Admiralty decided, albeit with a heavy heart and against the 
ideas of the British fleet chief, Admiral Jellicoe, on November 10th to send a third battle 
cruiser of the Grand Fleet into the Atlantic Ocean: On November 12th, the "Princes Royal" 
from Cromarty to Halifax under the strictest of secrecy. 





1) The English naval warfare work says tellingly (page 401): "The reports came from 
sources that could not be ignored." "Von der Tann", Captain Hahn, painted the proposal in a 
detailed memorandum to have the battlecruisers wage a trade war in the Atlantic Ocean.””! 
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Admiral Hornby, who had initially received no notification of the dispatch of the 
battlecruiser to his command area, intended, on the order received from the Admiralty, to use 
the ship of the line "Glory" and the armored cruisers "Berwick", "Essex", "Lancaster" and 
"Conde" to unite in the West Indies as a combat squadron and leave only "Suffolk" and 
"Caronia" outside New York. Only when this proposal was received did the Admiralty notify 
him of the imminent arrival of the "Princess Royal" and instruct him to to set his flag on the 
armored cruiser "Suffolk", but to let the ship of the line "Glory" go to the West Indies to join 
forces with "Berwick" and "Lancaster". When he then wired the suggestion to London that 
"Princess Royal" should be sent to the West Indies, but "Glory" should be left outside New 
York, he received the further notification that the battle cruiser must remain in the North 
Atlantic ", in order to be able to counter German battlecruisers breaking out of the North Sea 
in good time. "Glory" also stayed in the north for the time being, as "Suffolk" proved to be in 
need of repair. The dispatch of the battle cruiser to the West Indies did not seem urgent to the 
Admiralty at that time, since "Dresden" and "Leipzig" had been in Valparaiso on November 
13th and the German squadron was also suspected to be near this port, i.e. could not reach the 
Panama Canal so soon. The presence of a suspicious coal liner (1) in Punta Arenas also 
indicated that the cruiser squadron was heading south. 

In the meantime the battlecruisers "Invincible" and "Inflexible" had left Cromarty on 
November 5th at midnight and had entered the Devonport shipyard on the 8th, west of 
Ireland, which had been assigned to them as their first trip destination instead of Berehaven 
"Invincible" had to be docked before the voyage abroad and also required other repairs and 
since the battlecruisers still had to take with them supplies of all kinds for the formation of 
Admiral Stoddart. A request from the shipyard to extend the urgent repairs until November 
13th was rejected by the Admiralty, the 11th stated as the latest departure date in the 
afternoon; In the event of an emergency, staff members would have to be left on board until 
the work was carried out. On the afternoon of November 11, Admiral Sturdee left the port of 
Devonport with the two battlecruisers. On 9 he had received specific instructions for the trip: 
The first coaling station he had to call at was St. Vincent Island (Cape Verdes Islands), unless 
he had in the meantime received news that Count Spee had started the voyage through the 
Panama Canal; in which case he would have to direct the course to the West Indies. 





1) What is probably meant is the American steamer "Minnesotan", which arrived in 
Punta Arenas on November 11th with 7,300 tons of coal.?”” 
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From the Cape Verde Islands he had to head for the Brazilian Abrolhos Rocks, often used as 
a base by the English armed forces, where the armed forces of Admiral Stoddart would join 
him. On the way he should pull the small cruiser "Bristol" and the auxiliary cruiser 
"Macedonia" to himself, who at that time were looking for "Karlsruhe" in the sea area around 
Rocas Reef. 

As Admiral Cradock had suggested at the time, the hunt for "Karlsruhe" should now 
be temporarily suspended in favor of the unification of numerous armed forces against the 
cruiser squadron. When on the 10th, the day after the travel order was issued for Admiral 
Sturdee, the news of the destruction of the "Emden" reached the British Admiralty, it was 
decided the Australian small cruisers "Sydney" and "Melbourne", which now appeared 
superfluous for escorting the Australian transport, to send to the Atlantic Ocean to hunt the 
last of the German small cruisers, "Karlsruhe", which, according to the knowledge of the 
Admiralty, still operate individually on the oceans take over again. This had, however, 
already sunk on November 4th as a result of an explosion inside the ship. 

The decision of the Admiralty, not just the battle cruiser "Australia", but also to use 
the two Australian small cruisers outside the South Pacific, caused the Commonwealth 
government to as German auxiliary cruisers were still suspected in the South Seas and further 
troop transports from Australia to Europe were in prospect, to ask the Admiralty for an 
explanation of the intended use of the Australian Naval Forces. It was only when, with 
reference to the securing of Australian waters through the new division of the two Japanese 
South Sea squadrons, being told that the two Australian small cruisers were too valuable to 
be used in any other way than in the front line of battle, did she give her consent. The 
Australian transport was still only secured by "Ibuki" and "Hampshire”. 





1) The liner "Canopus", which left the base at the Vallenar Islands on October 31st, 9 
am, had stood at about the latitude of the north end of the island of Chiloe on November Ist 
at noon; it had during and after The Battle of Coronel steered north courses until 1:00 a.m. on 
November 2, then on the radio messages of the "Glasgow" kept heading west towards them 
and had set south course at 3:30 a.m. As it marched on, it used the Chilean coastal waters 
south of the Gulf of Penas. (See text sketch on page 187.)°" 
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On November 8th, "Canopus" and "Glasgow" (1) met from the west coast come to the 
Falkland Islands; On the orders of the Admiralty, they continued the journey immediately 
after taking over the coal, in order to seek connection with Admiral Stoddart's formation. The 
auxiliary cruiser "Otranto" headed for La Plata directly from the Strait of Magellan. Since the 
Admiralty had no news of its whereabouts after the cruiser squadron left Valparaiso, apart 
from the fact that a radio message intercepted that the squadron would again be on the island 
Mas a Fuera suggested, she believed, on the assumption that Graf Spee no longer intended a 
quick exploitation of his victory by a surprise attack on La Plata, and that he reckoned with 
an expansion of Admiral Sturdee's operations to the west coast more than at the beginning. 
As a result, the importance of the Falkland Islands as a base for the squadron of Admiral 
Sturdee grew considerably, and on November 9th the commanding officer of the "Canopus" 
was instructed to return to Port Stanley and to anchor the ship in such a way, that it 
dominated the entrance, and to assist the governor in the defense of the port. On the 12th, 
"Canopus" returned to Port Stanley without encountering the enemy. 

Admiral Stoddart, who in the meantime had hoisted his flag on the armored cruiser 
"Defense" (1), had the armored cruisers "Defense", "Carnarvon" and "Cornwall" in the La 
Plata area, as well as the auxiliary cruisers "Orama" and "Otranto". On the 9th he was 
ordered to return north to the Abrolhos Rocks coal base after the "Glasgow" had taken up, in 
order to avoid a premature encounter with the German squadron if at all possible. In the 
event that Graf Spee should appear at this base, However, the British admiral was authorized 
to accept the fight. On November 11th, the day of the arrival of the "Glasgow", he began the 
march north. The auxiliary cruiser "Orama", which he had commissioned to search the island 
of Trinidad, met the steamer "Navarra" of the Hamburg America line soon after leaving La 
Plata, which was supposed to join the auxiliary cruiser "Kronprinz Wilhelm" as an auxiliary 
ship. The steamer's crew sank him as himself escape proved impossible. 

It was not until November 11 that Admiral Stoddart learned of the dispatch of the 
Battle cruisers under Admiral Sturdee. 





1) According to a report by the German Chargé d'Affaires in Montevideo on 
November 13, 1914, "Defense" stayed in the La Plata river for more than 72 hours (the 
period generally granted by Uruguay to belligerents for the simultaneous stay of four 
warships of the same nation in fine territorial waters) afterwards England did not recognize 
the neutrality of the La Plata river in practice.*” 
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On the 17th, the day this St. Vincent called to coal, Admiral Stoddart arrived at the Abrolhos 
Rocks, where he used the auxiliary cruiser "Edinburgh Castle", as a guard ship of the - 
Brazil-owned - coal base, and the armored cruiser "Kent", through whose addition the 
number of his armored cruisers was increased to four. On the other hand, he did not yet have 
fast small cruisers, since "Glasgow" had to choose the shipyard in Rio de Janeiro to repair the 
cities it had suffered in the battle. According to the report of a ship officer of the North 
German Lloyd steamer "Coburg", the auxiliary cruiser "Otranto" arrived in Rio on November 
14th in the morning (1); he had pulled out tarpaulin and awnings on the quarterdeck, 
apparently to hide the effects of a German hit. On the morning of the 15th he left the port, 
whereupon "Glasgow" arrived early on the 16th, which went to the government floating dock 
in the afternoon, only to leave it again on the 21st. On the 22nd, after replenishing her coal 
supplies, she ran out of Rio. Both the English press and Corbett's naval work openly admit 
that the support of the Brazilian authorities in the repair of the "Glasgow" was very 
extensive: The Morning Post, for example, wrote on January 11, 1919 that, before entering 
the war, Brazil had "demonstrated a broad-minded view of the position of a neutral by 
docking and re-equipping" Glasgow "after the battle of Coronel." Corbett even explains that 
the Brazilian authorities "out of bitterness at the Germans' respect for their neutrality, pushed 
their benevolence for" Glasgow "to the utmost." "She was allowed to stay five days (2), until 
she was in better condition than at the beginning of the war." It is thus openly admitted that 
the Brazilian authorities of the "Glasgow" not only for the purpose of making it seaworthy, 
but also granted time to their fighting ability, which was a very obvious violation of 
Convention XIII of the Second Hague Peace Conference, concerning the rights and 
obligations of neutrals in the event of a sea war, of October 18, 1907 and thus meant a breach 
of neutrality on the part of Brazil. Undoubtedly, if it had been a German cruiser instead of an 
English one, the conduct of Brazil would in any case be understood as such by the British 
and would be attacked by all means. 





1) The British Naval Warfare Agency does not advise on this, nor is it admitted that 
"Otranto" received hits in the Battle of Coronel. 
2) From November 16-22, that's six days.”” 
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Compared to an Englishman, it was naturally only "high testimony in a neutral of a desire to 
be just (1)". Furthermore, when Corbett speaks of the bitterness of the Brazilians and 
Chileans over the alleged disregard of their neutrality by the German naval forces, he 
evidently forgets that the English naval warfare, in conjunction with the additions given in 
this volume, testify that the English naval forces there, where they did not have their own 
bases, as on the Brazilian and Chilean coasts, they proceeded much more arrogantly and 
ruthlessly than the Germans; The use of one and the same base was decidedly much more 
extensive on the English side than on the German side. 

The departure of the Kosmos steamer "Luxor" with coal and supplies from Coronel 
on the night of November 18th was viewed by the British Admiralty as a further sign that the 
German squadron was still on the west coast, that in all likelihood it would not be able to 
reach the La Plata sea area earlier than Admiral Sturdee. As a result, the situation in the East 
Atlantic appeared to he to be less endangered, and he believed that she could give up the 
orders for the formation of the African West Coast Squadron. On the 19th, Admiral de 
Robeck received the order to take back command of the [Xth Cruiser Squadron on the 
protected cruiser "Amphitrite", while the three armored cruisers "Warrior", "Black Prince" 
and "Donegal", according to the urgent wishes of Admiral Jellicoe, were assigned to the 
Grand Fleet. The reinforcement of the Yap squadron, which became necessary as a result of 
these measures, was achieved when Admiral Stoddart received instructions on November 22, 
to send the armored cruiser "Defense" via St. Helena to the Cape after the arrival of the battle 
cruiser, where the armored cruiser "Defense" and "Minotaur", the old ship of the line 
"Albion", the modern small cruisers "Dartmouth" and "Weymouth" as well as the older 
protected cruisers "Hyacinth" and "Astraea", under the command of Rear Admiral King Hall, 
should be regarded as adequate protection against a break in by the German squadron into the 
South African waters. Due to the coupling of the two armored cruisers with the old ship of 
the line "Albion", this formation showed a certain similarity in its composition with the 
peculiarity of the Cradock squadron: If the armored cruisers of the German squadron were 
considered to be on a par with the two English squadrons, then the British unit could only 
achieve a superiority by adding the "Albion" ship of the line if the entire unit behaved in a 
purely defensive manner. 





1) Corbett, Naval Operations, page 404.776 
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The uncertainty that still prevailed with regard to the whereabouts and operational 
objectives of the German cruiser squadron had a particularly pronounced effect on the 
military situation in South West Africa. After the complete suppression of the Boer revolt 
around the middle of November, the South African government intended to resume 
operations against German South West Africa. On November 23rd, it informed Admiral King 
- Hall that it was planning an expedition to Walfisch Bay at the beginning of December and 
that it would need close cooperation. Since the Admiralty had made it his duty to keep his 
squadrons together as closely as possible in view of the Coronel experience, he asked them 
for rules of conduct. If he wanted to meet the demand for permanent concentration of his 
armed forces, he would have been able to lead the troop transport with a whole squadron to 
the Walfisch Bay, but would have had to keep it there because there was still no adequate 
coastal defense. This would mean that the southern base of operations in the Liiberitz Bay, as 
well as the entire 750 miles long line of connection to the Cape, would have remained 
without protection. The admiral therefore believed that he could only agree to cooperate if 
General Botha was content to proceed initially from the Liiberitz Bay alone, as the base 
closer to the source of power at the Cape. Only after the arrival of the “Defense”, that is, not 
before December 14th, did he believe he could proceed to Walfisch Bay. Since General 
Botha's plan of campaign was based on the simultaneous action from both bases, so the 
whole undertaking had to be postponed for 14 days. Extreme caution seemed all the more 
necessary as rumors spread in the Cape Colony said that Graf Spee was actually about to 
cross the Atlantic Ocean. 

This example in particular shows most clearly what influence the presence of the 
enemy cruiser squadron, ready to act, whose whereabouts on the South American coast and 
whose intentions to operate were not known, exerted on British measures in distant sea areas. 
The large-scale operations of the Admiralty for the purpose of defeating the cruiser squadron 
intervened in the conditions at all overseas stations, they also had an extremely decisive 
effect on the balance of power of the opponents in the main theater of war in the North Sea, 
the Grand*”” 
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Fleet no fewer than three battlecruisers (1) were withdrawn at the same time - a failure which 
in turn would have had a decisive influence on the behavior of the German admiralty staff 
and the fleet management if they had known about it in good time and in full. 

Even if the dispatch of the battlecruisers remained unknown to the German war 
command, the question must also be raised at this point whether energetic activity by our 
domestic fleet in the period before the dispatch of the British capital ships would have 
permitted such a thing at all. There was no doubt that the German naval command had the 
opportunity to seriously disrupt the global, but very loosely dormant plans of the British 
Admiralty and thus the cruiser squadron, which in the end was defeated by the two British 
battlecruisers sent from home, to provide substantial support. 

On November 22nd, the British Consul General in Valparaiso reported that he had 
received reliable news directly from Mas a Fuera (2) that the cruiser squadron - the names of 
the ships were named individually - had anchored off the island on November 15th. On the 
23rd a German radio message was picked up, after which it could hardly appear doubtful that 
Count Spee was in St. Quentin Bay. On the basis of this news, the Admiralty increased the 
likelihood that Admiral Sturdee would have to extend his operations to the west coast of 
South America. On the 24th he was therefore instructed to call at the Falkland Islands after 
his union with Admiral Stoddart, which continued to be used as a base, and then to march to 
the Chilean coast; the canals and bays of Tierra del Fuego should be searched, but the 
presence of the battle cruisers should be kept secret. Admiral Sturdee also received the news 
that Admiral Patey with the North Pacific Squadron would arrive at the Galapagos Islands on 
December 2nd and the Japanese 1st South Sea Squadron will probably arrive from the 





wom 


1) Admiral Jellicoe then had only four battle cruisers ("Lion", "Queen Mary", "New 
Zealand", and "Tiger")including the "Tiger", who joined the fleet at that time but could not 
yet be considered a full member of the battlecruiser formation. 

2) In the course of the war, the English set up observation stations on the neutral 
coasts. In February 1915 newspapers in Liverpool carried the picture of the only survivor of 
the "Good Hope". A footnote stated that he was not on board during the battle, but as an 
observation post on a small Chilean island near the English coal base at Corcovado Bay been 
stationed. 
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Fiji = would march to the Marquesas = islands. After the destruction of the "Emden", the 
Japanese squadrons were re-formed: The Ist South Sea Squadron under Vice Admiral 
Yamaya, which was based on Suva, now consisted of the battle cruisers "Kurama", 
"Tsukuba" and "koma", the armored cruiser "Iwate" "and the small cruisers "Chikuma" and 
"Yahagi". The II. South Sea Squadron, which was divided up by Rear Admiral Matfumura 
and used Truk (middle Carolines) as a base, was made up of the battleship" Satsuma ", the 
battle cruiser" Ibuki ", the Armored cruiser "Nishin", the light cruiser "Hirado" and two 
torpedo boat destroyers together. The III Squadron, in the Indian Ocean, was disbanded, the 
armored cruisers "Tokiwa" and "Yakumo" were recalled to Japan. 

The order of the Admiralty of November 24th reached Admiral Sturdee on the 26th 
with his arrival at Abrolhos Rocks, where he found Admiral Stoddart with four armored 
cruisers, the small cruisers "Glasgow" and "Bristol" and the auxiliary cruiser "Orama" (1). 
Armored cruiser "Defense" was released to South Africa after it had given its Poulsen radio 
telegraph system to the flagship "Invincible". Since the cruiser "Vindictive", equipped with a 
gliding system, was sent to Ascension by the Admiralty as a radio telegraph repeater, it was 
hoped that the communications link between the South American armed forces and the 
homeland, which by its inadequacy had so adversely affected the operations of Admiral 
Cradock, would now meet all requirements. 

After Admiral Sturdee had sent the three fastest of his coal steamers ahead on various 
courses to the Falklands and had the other five follow them under the guidance of the 
"Orama", he stepped on November 28, two days after Graf Spee had struck the St. Quentin. 
Since the crews who landed in Montevideo at that time announced several prizes raised by 
the auxiliary cruiser "Kronprinz Wilhelm" that the latter had been operating on the sailing 
ship route 300 to 400 miles from Santos 14 days earlier, the British admiral marched in a 
formation about 50 miles wide to catch the German auxiliary cruiser. But when, on the 
evening of the 28th, another message came from the British Chargé d'Affaires in Rio, that 
Count Spee's squadron had been spotted 400 miles from Montevideo, he set his course there. 
Not until December Ist when 





1) The auxiliary cruiser "Otranto" is no longer mentioned in Volume I of Corbett's 
Naval Operations after its merger with Admiral Stoddart's squadron on La Plata.”” 
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"Bristol," who had been sent to Rio to collect news, was flying to the formation, the admiral 
learned that the last news item was false. 

In the meantime, on November 29th, the Admiralty had received a message (1) 
stating that at least three German cruisers were sighted on the 28th off Jquique in northern 
Chile. If it could be concluded from this that Count Spee was obliged to reach the Panama 
Canal, the battle cruiser "Princess Royal" received orders to go to Jamaica immediately; the 
commander of this ship would be assigned as senior naval officer in the West Indies to 
maintain telegraphic communication with Admiral Patey's forces in the Pacific Ocean. 
Admiral Sturdees concern that Graf Spee, while he himself was steering from the La Plata to 
the Falklands, would like to break through under the step to the north would be remedied by 
a notification received on December 4th from the British Consul General in Valparaiso, 
According to the fact that the auxiliary cruiser "Prinz Eitel Friedrich" was sighted off 
Valparaiso on the morning of that day, the British admiral wrongly concluded that even if the 
German squadron was still on the west coast. A news - again false - received by Canopus in 
Port Stanley on the 25th that Graf Spee had passed Cape Horn did not reach the British 
squadron chief. 

On his return to the Falkland Islands on November 12th, the commander of the 
"Canopus" had fixed the ship in the inner harbor, Port Stanley, in a favorable direction by 
setting it down on the muddy bottom. The entrance to the outer harbor, Port William, would 
be blocked by a series of columns made with old oil jacks; a guard boat patrolled outside the 
barrier with the equipment needed to lower the barrier to create a gap. On land there would 
be three 3-inch SK batteries. (12 = pounders) as well as an observation station for the fire 
control, which ensured that "Canopus" could fire all points from which an attack on the radio 
telegraph station could be carried out. The supplies of the "Crown of Galicia", one of 
Admiral Cradock's supply ships which had escaped the German cruisers while the second, 
"North Wales", was sunk by "Dresden", would be placed in the shed on land. On December 
Ath, all preparations were finished. 





1) At that time, such news was being distributed by the German side as planned in 
order to conceal the intentions of the cruiser squadron. 
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On Monday, December 7th, without prior notice - Admiral Sturdee had severely 
restricted the radio telegraphic traffic in his squadron arriving at the South American station - 
the British squadron arrived at the Falklands Island. The ships anchored in the outer harbor, 
Port William, within the mine lock, except for "Bristol" and "Glasgow", which entered Port 
Stanley. 

The admiral's duty was to begin taking over the coal immediately and to start the 
journey to cape Horn on Wednesday, the 9th in the afternoon. If the squadron coal steamers 
had not yet arrived, so only three coal ships were available in the port, not all ships could 
coal at the same time; "Bristol" needed an engine repair. Therefore, "Carnarvon", "Bristol" 
and "Glasgow", then the two battlecruisers, were supposed to replenish their coal supplies. 
These five ships could then set sail on Tuesday the 8th, if necessary, with "Kent" and 
"Cornwall" to follow. The ships, with the exception of the Bristol, were supposed to be in 
readiness for 12 nautical miles in port for two hours; the watch ships had to be cleared for 14 
nautical miles half an hour after receiving the order. Kent "determined. The auxiliary cruiser 
"Macedonia" had to go to outposts 10 nautical miles from the port entrance for the night. 

After the squadron was anchored, the commanders held a meeting with the squadron 
chief, in which he did not discuss any intentions and the news from the enemy so far. On 
Tuesday, December 8th, around 6:00 am, "Carnarvon" and "Glasgow" had finished taking 
over coal. "Bristol", on the other hand, had found coal in the steamer assigned to her so bad 
that she had to forego taking it over and therefore had to coal from the steamer of this 
spreader to "Glasgow". The third coal ship passed from "Carnarvon" to "Invincibie", while 
"Inflexible" could begin to take over from the first squadron coal steamer that had just 
arrived at around 7:20 in the morning. "Bristol" had not yet got their engines operational 
again; "Cornwall" had taken up an engine when it was on standby for six hours; like "Kent" 
and "Macedonia", it had not yet started to replenish coal.**! 
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10. The Battle of the Falkland Islands 
(December 8, 1914). 


The march of the cruiser squadron around the Cape Horn 
and the stay at Picton Island bay 


On the afternoon of November 26, the cruiser squadron, accompanied by the supply 
steamers "Baden", "Seydlitz” and "Santa Isabel", left St. Quentin Bay for a voyage around 
Cape Horn. The weather worsened considerably soon after leaving the Penas Gulf, and in the 
following days the ships had to withstand another Cape Horn storm with steadily falling 
temperatures. While the armored cruisers do well against the sea rolling in from the 
southwest, the small cruisers worked hard with their large coal deck load, the breakers went 
over the middle deck, loose coal clogged the gates and scuppers, so that the ships got into a 
threatening position and had to turn around to retrieve the deck cargo from time to time. 
Since part of the deck cargo - about 20-30 tons - had to be thrown overboard, it was doubtful 
whether "Dresden", which, as a turbine ship, had the greatest consumption of coal, could 
reach Cape Dos Bahias without additional fuel replenishment. The commandant's report to 
the squadron command was given to him on December 2nd by a hint that he would have the 
opportunity to replenish coal on the voyage, possibly in a bay in the Falkland Islands. 

On the approach to Cape Horn, which was originally supposed to pass at a distance of 
about 100 nautical miles, but which was approached because of the bad, uncertain weather, 
the weather improved. On December 2nd the longitude of the cape was passed at a distance 
of 20 to 30 nautical miles from it. In the afternoon a huge iceberg 600 m wide and 46 m high 
would be seen on the starboard side. soon afterwards the Canadian full rigged ship 
"Drummuir" (1844 Br. R. T.) on port side, with 2750 tons of Cardiff coal and anthracite on 
the way to San Francisco, sighted and captured by "Leipzig". In order to make the coal load 
usable for his supplies, the squadron changed course to the Picton Island at the eastern exit of 
the Beagle Channel, where "Leipzig" towed the sailing vessel. On December 3, 3 o'clock in 
the morning; it anchored on the east side of the island, where the reloading of the coals of the 
"Drummuir" into the supply steamers "Baden" and "Santa Isabel" as well as the coaling of 
the cruisers from "Seydlitz" began. Efforts to disguise the nationality of the ships by not 
flying a flag while on Picton Island were apparently unsuccessful;*** 
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for two Tierra del Fuego encountered on the island, with whom officers had a conversation in 
English, declared with certainty that the "Leipzig" was the "Bremen" that had anchored in 
these waters years ago. The announcement of the stay of the ships on Picton Island had to be 
expected (1), especially since the British sheep breeding station Ushuaia, which had a radio 
communication station, is located on the Beagle Channel, about 40 nautical miles from the 
island. On the 6th, the unloading of the cargo on the "Drummuir" was finished; around noon 
the anchors were lifted, and after sinking the Prize, which was dragged by "Baden" outside 
the three-mile limit and then sunk by "Leipzig" with explosive cartridges, the march to the 
east took place - with a loss of time of almost four days compared to the original travel plan. 
The necessity of providing a special opportunity to add coal to Dresden was no longer 
necessary due to the stay at Picton Island. 


The emergence of the plan to attack the Falkland Islands. 


On the morning of December 6th - before the start of the march - a meeting of the 
commanders took place on the flagship "Scharnhorst" with the squadron chief, in which Graf 
Spee announced that, if no special news came, possibly advertising on the voyage to the 
Cape Dos Bahias advertise an undertaking against the Falkland Islands, which would have 
the purpose of destroying the radio station and the naval arsenal and - as a countermeasure 
against the capture and undignified treatment of the governor of Samoa - to arrest the 
governor. Gneisenau "and" Niirnberg ", which were to be dispatched so early on the day of 
the operation that they could be at the port entrance of Port William at 8 o'clock. The 
commander of the "Gneisenau", Captain z. See Maerker, received the order to prepare the 
details of the execution with the commander of the "Niirnberg", that at the signal of the 
flagship the operation could proceed immediately. 





1) The message reached the Falklands Islands on December 10th via the Cerrito radio 
station, so it had no influence on the operations leading up to the Battle of the Falklands. - 
According to the records of the assistant doctor b. R. Dr. Lange on the Lloyd steamer 
"Sendlitz", when the squadron left the Picton Island on December 6th, eight fires were 
observed one after the other Observers suspect that these were signs to notify Ushuata 
Station. 
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The reasons which led Graf Spee to consider the attack on the Falkland Islands were 
not disclosed at the commanders’ meeting on December 6th. But one does not go wrong if, in 
agreement with a number of the returning officers of the cruiser squadron, one assumes that 
that the news of the departure of the British armed forces to South Africa (1) gave at least the 
first impetus for the undertaking and that the radio message from the "Amasis" (1), which 
marks the rumor as very likely, who arrived the night after the departure from Picton Island, 
finally tipped the balance in the direction of heading for the Falkland Islands. That despite 
this news a meeting with the opponent in the Falkland Islands would be charged, but serves 
as a testimony that in the meeting as a principle for the behavior in the enterprise - in the 
event of its execution - would be divided, the fight with an artillery superior opponent 
("Canopus ") should be avoided if possible. On the other hand, the assumption that artillery 
and superior opponents could be encountered - as not likely - was not mentioned at all. In the 
worst case, the presence of "Defense", "Carnarvon", "Cornwall", "Glasgow" and "Bristol", 
except for "Canopus", would be expected. Here the fact asserted in a disastrous way that the 
squadron command was not exactly informed of the general war situation; otherwise, with 
knowledge of the restraint exercised by the main fleets in the North Sea and with a higher 
assessment of the effect of the victory at Coronel, as it was present on the part of the 
Admirals staff, it would probably have reckoned with the possibility of finding stronger 
armed forces - only battle cruisers posed a serious threat to the two German armored cruisers. 
In addition, the La Plata stage did not seem to be able to transmit the serious news of 
November 24th about the appearance of the "Invincible" at the Abrolhos Roach (2) to 
"Scharnhorst" by radio telegraph. 

The first thing to consider is the benefit the successful execution of the Falkland 
enterprise could have for the German armed forces and the soft disadvantages for them: 
rendering the only British base on the South American coast unusable by destroying the 
arsenal and destroying the supplies as well the removal of the radio station on which British 
intelligence relied to a large extent in Southeast American waters 





1) See page 242 .-- 2) See page 241.78 
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- celebrated by the moral effect that a successful attack on an old English colony had to have 
- certainly suited to weakening the hostile position in the South Atlantic and thereby 
temporarily facilitating the further operations of the cruiser squadron. This damage to the 
enemy could only be temporary, because the German squadron's claim of the base was out of 
the question in the long run. The attack on the Falkland Islands was by no means a necessity 
in the interests of further operations. Rather, through this undertaking, Graf Spee - he had to 
reckon with the issuance of warning signals by the British radio station before their 
destruction as certain - the advantage of the concealment of his own movements, which was 
of the utmost importance to him in carrying out the plan to break through to his homeland. 
He also renounced the possibility of surprisingly appearing in front of La Plata in order to 
attack enemy trade; this operation was of great importance to him, as it promised, in addition 
to causing considerable damage to the enemy, to contribute to the procurement of the coal 
ships necessary for the return of the squadron to the North Sea. If Graf Spee also encountered 
enemy armed forces in the Falkland Islands, which confronted the cruiser squadron in battle, 
it was to be expected that the ammunition of the German cruisers would run out at the 
beginning of the march back, long before that of the Admiral's staff became available, and 
that any further operation was impossible. Damage to the ship and machinery was also to be 
expected in an undertaking that did not serve the attainment of the final goal, but which, as 
already explained, was detrimental in various respects. Since there were express instructions 
to prevent the appearance of enemy armed forces, it cannot be assumed that the decision to 
carry out the attack on the Falkland Islands was based on the feeble conviction that the 
presence of enemy armed forces in the islands was out of the question ; however, easy work 
was expected. The decision itself can be explained by the train of thought mentioned earlier 
(1): 

Graf Spee, as well as his chief of staff, Kapitan z. See Fielitz, believed he had to seize 
every opportunity to achieve military success in order to give the squadron an honorable 
share in the successes of the Navy in the world war; because 





1) See page 2462" 
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in view of the military situation in the oceans and the selection for the further supply of his 
cruisers, as he assessed based on the scanty news available to him, the viability of the cruiser 
squadron was limited and the possibility of waging cruiser war for a longer period of time or 
in the North Sea to return for only minor (1). 

The requests of the commanders about the expediency of the enterprise against the 
Falkland Islands were divided: While the chief of staff, Kapitan z. See Fielitz, and the 
commander of the "Niirnberg", Kapitin z. See v. Schonberg, stood up for the execution, 
stopped the commanders of the "Gneisenau", the "Dresden" and the "Leipzig", Kapitan z. See 
Maerker and Liidecke and Fregattenkapitaén Haun, a bypassing the Falkland Island for more 
strategically correct. The commander of the "Leipzig" pointed out that that the news of the 
departure of the British armed forces to South Africa was apparently a deliberate hoax, which 
the squadron best met by that it passed about 100 nautical miles east of the islands and then 
surprisingly appeared in front of La Plata. 


The approach of the German cruisers. 


In the afternoon of December 6, the squadron marched on the southeast coast of 
Tierra del Fuego and the elongated Staten Island past the Atlantic Ocean. On the night of 6./7. 
the already mentioned radio message from the "Amasis" (2) was received, which confirmed 
the departure of the British armed forces. That night, "Leipzig" formed a close vanguard 
about 2 nautical miles in front of the unit, the night that followed, "Dresden". It would only 
be really dark between around 10 a.m. and | a.m. On December 7th the commandant of the 
"Gneisenau" announced the following plan for the eventuality of the operation against the 
Falkland Islands: "After Gneisenau" and "Niirnberg" were released on the morning of 
December 8th, they set sail at 14 nautical miles (3) a point east of Cape Pembroke from 
which one can see Port Stanley (for example point A in the sketch - Annex 9). Is the port free? 
of enemy ships, "Niirnberg" clears north up to and including 





1) Graf Spee spoke in this direction in non-official discussions with his commanders, 
like the two surviving commanders of the "Dresden" and the "Prinz Eitel Friedrich", Rear 
Admiral a. D. Liidecke and captain z. See a. D. Thierichens, testify to it. 

2) Position on page 242. 


3) This speed was set by the squadron command.”*° 
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Berkeley Sund, while "Gneisenau" launches boats in front of Port William (around point B) 
to search for mines in the entrance (1). Behind these boats, "Niirnberg" runs as far as Port 
Stanley and there leads the procurements and Demolition work. "Gneisenau" follows up to 
the connecting canal between Port William and Port Stanley, anchors there and sends 
armored cutters to be covered by "Niirnberg" to the city side under the leadership of the 
Oberleutnants z. See Kotthaus, who has to give the governor an ultimatum and try to get him 
on board.” The reunion with the squadron was scheduled for the evening. The commander of 
the "Gneisenau" asked the squadron chief in the course of December 7th for the participation 
of another small cruiser as an outpost ship, whereupon he was assured that the whole 
squadron would take up a position in front of the port. 

On the 7th, preparations were made for landing and mine-hunting on board the ships 
involved. In the evening, a signal from the flagship ordered the operation to be carried out for 
the 8th: "Gneisenau" and "Niirnberg" have to go to a point 5 nautical miles from the 
Pembroke lighthouse, which they can reach at 8 o'clock in the morning. The majority will 
follow at a distance of 15 nautical miles. Steam up for 18 nautical miles." 

On the night of the 7th to the 8th, the formation headed for the east side of the 
Falkland Islands with a 10 nautical mile journey in keel line on a north-easterly course. That 
night "Scharnhorst" sent a long radio message to the steamer "Eleonore Woermann", which 
was waiting for the squadron in Port Santa Elena. He was probably informed of the late 
arrival of the squadron. The weather was exceptionally clear and visible at dawn on 
December 8th, the sea calm with weak north-westerly winds. Already at 2 o'clock in the 
morning it was possible to make out about 60 nautical miles of land on the port side. At 5 
o'clock, "Gneisenau" and "Niirnberg" were dispatched as planned by Signal and headed for 
Cape Pembroke at a speed of 14 nautical miles. Apparently (2) the flagship had stood back a 
little contrary to its conscience, 





1) With the release of a mine barrier, the commander of the "Gneisenau" definitely 
rained, while the squadron command did not consider it likely. A makeshift barrier was 
actually designed by "Canopus" (see page 267). 

2) The presentation of the German movements in the Falkland battle primarily 
follows the official report of the first officer of the "Gneisenau", Korvettenkapiténs 
Pochammer; furthermore, information is related from reports of the Oberleutnants z. See 
Ancker and the helmsman Manket from "Gneisenau". According to the report and the diaries 
of the navigation officer, Kapiténleutnant Koehler, the torpedo officer, Oberleutnants z. See 
Schiwig, and the first radio telegraph officer, the battle of the "Leipzig" is 
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because after determining the location by tracking land objects, it soon found out that 
"Gneisenau" could not save the ordered point at the Pembroke = lighthouse before 9 o'clock 
(1). 

Around 8:30 a.m. (2) in the morning, the masts of the radio station and individual 
mast tips of ships gradually came into view on land in the direction of the port; The Cape 
Pembroke lighthouse, too, was lifted above the horizon when the headland was still below it. 

Soon after 8:30 a.m., a plume of smoke from a steamship was sighted east of the 
lighthouse, which soon afterwards shifted to the left and therefore belonged to an incoming 
ship - as it later turned out to be the auxiliary cruiser "Macedonia". At that time, both docks 
were still hidden from view by hills. But soon clouds of smoke fly up over them, at first 
sporadically, then more numerous and stronger, which finally merged into thick smoke. At 
first the impression arose that coal and oil supplies were being set on fire on land, similar to 
what happened when the armored cruisers approached Papeete on Tahiti on September 22, 
1914. Gradually, however, the upper parts of the chimneys also came over the ridges, and 
from 9 o'clock in the morning the presence of warships was no longer in doubt; however, 
their characteristics have not yet been established with certainty. Some officers of the 
"Gneisenau" thought they recognized tripod masts, from which the presence of battle cruisers 
would have been suspected. The commandant also believed that he only had ships of the 
"Canopus" and "Kent" types and one or two cruisers of the "Glasgow" class, and reported 
accordingly by radio to "Scharnhorst". He estimated the number of ships to be about two of 
each type. Soon two masts and, a little later, three funnels of a slowly tapering armored 
cruiser were about a line to port across the row of hills that bounded Port William to the 
south and flattened to the east 





Leutnants z. See Keilhack, shown, while the activities of the "Dresden" are described 
according to the official reports and diaries as well as the private diary of the navigational 
officer, Kapitaénleutnants Weblitz. For the English operations the main subject based on is the 
English naval work, Sir JS Corbett, Naval Operations, Vol. I. 

1) Correct before 9 a.m. 30 minutes after English (Port Stanley ) time. 

2) From here on, the English times Port Stanley time) are used as the basis, since the 
German information is only compiled according to memory after the battle and therefore 
often show larger differences among each other.”** 
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Visible, which was also reported by radio message and was later identified as "Kent". Slowly, 
the smoke of the "Macedonia" crept past him. The commander went with "Gneisenau" and 
"Niirmberg" at about 9 o'clock in the morning for 17 nautical miles in order to possibly attack 
the departing ship in the entrance. 

Course before 9:30 a.m., when point A was not quite reached, appeared on port about 
20 to 30 hm from "Gneisenau" in the direction of Port Stanley about four impacts from 
heavy-caliber bullets, which came from a not yet visible ship - the "Canopus". "Clear ship" 
was posted immediately, top flags went up. "Gneisenau" and "Niirnberg" turned to the east in 
order to make it more difficult for the enemy to lock in. But when the commander wanted to 
turn back to the cruiser in the entrance shortly afterwards and "Gneisenau" had already 
turned back about eight lines to port, the radio command came from the flagship: "Do not 
accept combat, collect on course east to north, run high speed" and soon after: "Open steam 
in all boilers." 

After "Gneisenau" and "Niirnberg" had been released, the squadron had reduced 
speed on the old course; for 9 o'clock in the morning "steam up for 18 nautical miles" and 
"clear ship" were ordered. As soon as the bombardment of the "Gneisenau" with heavy 
artillery, ie the presumed presence of the "Canopus", was recognized on "Scharnhorst" and 
the collective signal was given, the majority increased their speed, gradually turning to 
starboard on an easterly course. The supply train would be released at a point 20 nautical 
miles southeast of the squadron's location; At noon he was given a meeting place at 5 ° south 
latitude and 57 ° west longitude, and around 3 o'clock in the afternoon he received orders to 
return to the anchorage at Picton Island. Soon after 10 o'clock a tripod could be observed 
from "Leipzig" (1) over an incision in the range of hills, "Gneisenau" and "Niirnberg" steered 
south-easterly courses at high speed in order to accelerate the union. At eleven o'clock in the 
morning they stood in front of the flagship, set off on its course and slowed down to allow 
the formation to open up. At 20 hm range, "Scharnhorst" gave the signal: "18 nautical miles 
to run" so that both ships stood in front of her during the voyage that followed. The 
revolutions were increased step by step up to 22 nautical miles on signal, the course changed 
to starboard until it was south-east. In order to reduce the mutual obstruction of the ships and 
to increase the speed as far as possible, Graf Spee had signaled that the keel line did not need 
to be stopped. 





1) So probably also from "Scharnhorst" 7°? 
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"Niirmberg" held up well next to "Gneisenau". "Dresden" asked for and received permission 
to sail according to its steam, so it soon shot up on the port side; "Leipzig", the oldest ship, 
lagged behind a little. 

During these movements, despite the rapidly increasing distance, the German 
squadron was able to observe how eight distant ships gradually left Port William, six of 
which followed the German cruisers. ""Kent", the foremost, stayed back soon, but "Glasgow" 
came up quickly as a contact point on port side. The next two, "Cornwall and" Carnarvon, 
"turned out to be slower again and soon showed nothing but plumes of smoke. From the far- 
distant line, two new opponents soon took off, who came up with superior speed with very 
strong smoke development and were finally identified as battle cruisers soon after 11 am The 
columns of smoke from two other ships ("Bristol" and "Macedonia") were looking south, in 
the direction of the supply steamers of the cruiser squadron. 

Lunch was served on the German ships at the usual time. 

After the two battle cruisers had made contact with the German squadron, "Glasgow" 
went to their leeward side. At 12 55 minutes in the afternoon, "Inflexible" opened fire at 
about 160 hm range on the furthest right, rearmost German ship, the "Leipzig". The impacts 
were short at first, followed by a long shot close to the bow of the "Leipzig"; the next impact 
was about 100 m to port, at the level of the engines. This was followed by another long-range 
shot close to the bow, the water column of which was evaded to port with little rudder. The 
last of the twelve shots that were taxed on "Leipzig" at this time were again short. At about 
1:15 minutes, "Leipzig" read at the signal from "Scharnhorst": "" Leipzig "released" to 
starboard. Soon after "Inflexible", "Invincible" opened a slow fire, first on "Leipzig", then 
passing to the armored cruisers. At 1:20 p.m., Graf Spee signaled to all small cruisers: 
"Dismissed - try to escape." "Gneisenau" received the order: "Follow the Leader", whereupon 
the flagship turned to port on an approximately east-northeast course. At this time 
"Niirmberg" was on starboard at the level of "Gneisenau", "Dresden" ahead to port, so that 
"Gneisenau" had to pass right behind her in order to get into the wake of "Scharnhorst", 
while "Dresden" and "Niirnberg" turned off the rudder with starboard.””° 
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The departure of the British cruisers. 


On December 8th at 7:50 a.m., the signal station set up by "Canopus" on Sapper Hill 
reported that two foreign warships were coming south. The attention of the crews of the 
English squadron was heavily absorbed by the accelerated coal takeover (1) the signal from 
the "Canopus" was only noticed by the flagship "Invincible" at 8 o'clock after "Glasgow" had 
drawn the attention of the signaling staff by firing a shot. At 8:10 a.m. the watch ship "Kent" 
received the order to anchor, and at 8:14 a.m. the general signal was "Clear to lift anchor". 
Orders were given to "Glasgow" and "Bristol" to immediately turn on steam in all the boilers; 
In the meantime, "Bristol" reported that, as a result of its engine repairs, it would not be clear 
until 11 o'clock, and that "Glasgow" was initially unable to reach full speed due to an engine 
failure. At about 8:30 a.m. the coal was cut off; the ships were made ready for action. At 
about this time the signal station reported a second cloud of smoke in a south-westerly 
direction, while at around 9:15 a.m. the smoke from the supply steamer was discovered and 
reported. At 8:45 a.m., "Kent" left with the order to observe the enemy. The auxiliary cruiser 
"Macedonia", which had anchored in the port entrance, was called back because "Gneisenau" 
and "Niimnberg" had come within eight miles of the distance the distance between the main 
body of the enemy was estimated to be twenty miles. At 9 o'clock the commander of the 
"Canopus" asked permission to open an indirect fire on the enemy ships. At an estimated 
distance of 100 hm, a salvo from the front turret was fired against "Gneisenau" before 9:30 
a.m. which went far too short; even a second volley with the highest elevation did not reach 
the enemy, who had turned towards the fire but shortly afterwards began to turn back, 
apparently in order to attack the "Kent".To support her, Admiral Stoddart had previously 
been instructed to sail with "Carnarvon" and attack the enemy if he rounded Cape Pembroke. 
When "Gneisenau" turned towards "Kent", however, the situation of the "Kent" seemed so 
dangerous to the admiral that he called the cruiser back - just at the moment when the 
German cruisers turned off again on the orders of the squadron chief to join with their main 
body. 





1) For the status of the coal takeover, see page 268.7"! 
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At about 9:45 a.m. all English cruisers except Bristol were on steam. Glasgow, which 
had already lifted anchor, was ordered to connect to Kent and Admiral Stoddart was 
instructed to take over the lead of the reconnaissance. At 10 o'clock the last ships passed the 
mine barrier in the order "Inflexible", "Invincible", "Cornwall". "Glasgow" reported the 
movements of the enemy, whose masts and funnels were in sight on the south-eastern 
horizon. After leaving the harbor, at 10:20 minutes, Admiral Sturdee gave the signal: 
"General pursuit" (1). However, since the smoke from the ships blocked any view of the 
enemy at high speed, "Inflexible" received orders for 24 nautical miles and "Glasgow," 
which had just reported the enemy squadron's distance of twelve miles, was instructed to 
keep three miles in front of the British flagship. "Inflexible" was ordered a little later on the 
starboard side of the flagship, "Carnarvon" and "Cornwall" sagged far astern and, at the 
request of Admiral Sturdee, reported at 11 o'clock that they could only walk 20 and 22 miles. 
In order not to split up the squadron too much, the admiral had recently ordered that 
"Cornwall” on the starboard side of the "Carnarvon" exhibit; he now reduced the speed of his 
flagship to 19 nautical miles, because the enemy was easy to see in the clear weather, his 
navigating bridges were visible over the horizon, and "Glasgow" had indicated his speed of 
only 15 nautical miles. Since Admiral Sturdee considered the escape of the German cruisers 
to be impossible under these circumstances, he continued to run the battlecruisers only 20 
nautical miles in order to allow "Carnarvon" and "Cornwall" to emerge initially. With all 
these individual orders, the "general pursuit" as it was used in earlier times in the English 
fleet had become obsolete. The British admiral followed the gradual turning away of the 
German cruisers on a south-easterly course by turning the battle cruisers. Since the speed of 
"Carnarvon" dropped to 18 nautical miles, at about 12 o'clock he ordered the "Cornwall" to 
close up to the battlecruisers. At 11:30 a.m. he gave the crews time for lunch and for the 
cleaning required after the coal had been taken over. Soon after, he went on to 22 mile 
voyage. 





1) "General chase."*” 
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In the meantime the small cruiser "Bristol" left shortly before 11 o'clock and had 
received the message from Port Darwin that three suspicious foreign ships were on the 
heights of Port Pleasant, passed on to the flagship with a long delay due to the constant 
disturbance of the radio telegraphic traffic of the English by the German cruisers. Since there 
were numerous reports of the intended evacuation of German reservists from South 
American ports, so Admiral Sturdee reckoned with the possibility of a landing of German 
troops on the Falkland Islands and ordered the commander of the "Bristol", with this and the 
"Macedonia" to "seek out and destroy the transport ships". 

When Admiral Sturdee observed at 12:20 p.m. that the German squadron on a south- 
easterly course, wrapped in thick clouds of smoke, was sailing at high speed ahead of the 
wind, he decided to advance to the attack. He increased the speed of the battlecruisers by 
12:50 to 25 nautical miles and was now faster then the enemy. "Inflexible" received the 
signal to keep five cable lengths (925 m) away from the flagship. At 12:51 p.m. (1) in the 
afternoon, the English squadron commander gave the attack signal, and at 12:55 p.m. 
"Inflexible" opened fire a few minutes later then "Invincible" at about 160 hm on the German 
rear ship, the small cruiser "Leipzig". When the German small cruisers began to turn south at 
1:20 p.m. on the signal of the "Scharnhorst", they were followed by "Kent" and "Cornwall" 
according to the previously issued instructions, and at 1:33 p.m. also "Glasgow". The fire of 
the battle cruisers now spread to the German armored cruisers, with the "Scharnhorst" on the 
east-north-east course "Inflexible" until the German line is arraigned for the ongoing battle, 
"Invincible" shot at the "Gneisenau". After "Gneisenau" had taken the place behind 
"Scharnhorst" and the British battlecruisers had also turned to port, the running battle began, 
with the two flagships facing each other at the head of the lines. 


The battle of the armored cruisers (2). 


Graf Spee had in the knowledge that with the clear, unusually clear weather and with 
the apparently far superior speed of 





1) According to Corbett; 12.47 p.m. after Admiral Sturdee's report of December 1914. 

2) See the battle sketch in Appendix 9. - Since the battle records of the German 
cruisers went down with them, the English battle sketch from Corbett, Naval Operations, Vol. 
I, is reproduced in Appendix eas 
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Das CrBfinen bes Beuers burch be enalligen GHIsHieeyes. 38 





Raw Sir J. 5. Corbett, Nav, Op. Vol L 
Die Faltland-SHhlahl: Die Stellung der deutfdhen und englijden 
frenzec um 12 Ube 51 Minuten uadmittags. 


From Sir J. S. Corbett, Nav.op.Vol 1. 


The Falklands Battle: The position of the German and English cruisers at 12:51 in the 
afternoon.” 
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the British battlecruisers the entire squadron could not escape, made the decision to take up 
the fight against the battlecruisers with his armored cruisers and to create favorable 
conditions for the artillery by means of his tactical behavior. By turning up to the ongoing 
battle on north-easterly courses, he maintained the leeward position, which was the more 
favorable in the weak winds. The British battlecruisers, which heated with oil and were 
running twenty-four nautical miles around the time, were filled with thick, brownish-yellow 
smoke in the windward position, which was intensified by the smoke of the powder. As a 
result of the wind coming in from port aft, this stuck to the ships so If the British cruisers, 
especially the "Inflexible" behind the flagship, often had their view of the German ships 
obscured, it was also very difficult for them to measure the distance and observe the impacts 
at the target, especially over long distances. This also prevented the German cruisers from 
making full use of the artillery, as the possible increase in the 15 cm guns only for distances 
of up to 135 hm, and the 21 cm casement mounted guns only for those up to 123 hm. So 
when Graf Spee opened fire at around 1:30 p.m. after turning off at around 150 m (1), 
initially only the 21 cm turret guns could intervene in the battle. He soon succeeded, however, 
in reducing the distance to 110 m by swinging towards the enemy line and thereby bringing 
fine artillery to full effect. The German artillery was quick and in a short time, the first hit (2) 
was soon scored on "Invincible". The 15 cm volleys were also quickly on target. This 
induced Admiral Sturdee to turn away from the enemy at 1:44 p.m. (3), so that the distance 
increased again to about 150 hm and at about 2 p.m. first the British and then the German 
line stopped firing. Graf Spee did not follow the movement of the English cruisers, but used 
the opportunity presented to him to try again to detach himself from the superior enemy; he 
swiveled on a southerly course, so that the distance grew further and there was a pause in 
action during which the damage suffered by the enemy artillery could be ascertained and, if 
possible, repaired. 





1) According to Corbett at 128 hm. The English information about the shooting 
distances in the Falkland battle are consistently considerably lower than the German ones. 

2) According to Commander Balfour's diary of "Invincible" - already with the third 
salvo. 

3) According to Corbett by only 2 lines; considerably more, according to observations 
by "Gneisenau"; here one had the impression that the British cruisers were temporarily 
steaming in a northerly direction.””° 
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Engl. Shlaattceuger . Invincible (1907) 


Qahhe sc oe hm HS 161,5 m 
Wafjerverdrangung - 17530 (20300) ¢ 
Gefhmindigtttt. .. . . 25—26,7 sm 
rmierung: 8-30,5 em; 16-10,2 em; 
Pangertreuger .~SHatnhorf (1906) 5 Tpbd. R. 
igi Bie ctl ¢ 4a wsem  Stabung. . - ee eaves 780 
Wafferverdrangung . . . . 11600¢ 
Geidywindigtelt. . . . 22,5—23,8 em 
Urmierung: 8-21 cm; 6-15 cm; 4 Tpd. R. 
Wiad: = ow ee & Rms 764 
Engl. Smlacitreuger ,Inflegibie* (1907) 
oT perl gd ater nae sp cl 161,5 m 
Wafferverdrangung . 17530 (20300) t 
Gefchwindigtett. . . . 25—26,7 am 


Urmterung: 8-30,5 cm; 16-10,2 cm; 
5 Tpb. R. 





Melegiig; 6a 5k wae Be 780 
Pangertreuger ,@Gaeifenan* (1906) 
SUNGE ss ne ee Spe 143,8 m 
Woafferverdringung . . . . 11600¢ 
Gefdwindigtert. . . . 22.5—23,8 em 
mela 8-21 cm; 6-15 cm; 4 en Engl. Pange: treuger »Cacnarvon* (1903) 
eee eR ES EES | ee a a a 13/,2m 
Waflerverdbrangung . . . . 11020t 
Gejchwindigtelt. . . . 223—23,6 em 
Yrmierung: 4-19 cm; 6-15 cm; 2 Tpd. R. 
WAR eos aw 4 @ we OB 655 


"Gneisenau" had two 30.5 cm direct hits in the first phase of the battle and received 
an underwater injury (1); their losses were 10 wounded, one dead. One of the enemy 30.5 cm 
projectiles had detonated on the aft edge of the third funnel; large explosives had penetrated 
the starboard deck aft 21 cm casemate, some of them had penetrated through the 15 cm 
casemate below into the coal bunker; the 21 cm gun was temporarily out of action. 





1) A list of hits on "Gneisenau" is given in Appendix Be 
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The second heavy hit came near the middle deck, smashed the boats and wreaked havoc on 
the port superstructure deck. Numerous splinters had perforated the deck and penetrated the 
ensign's armory and chambers, others had destroyed the officers' mess. Finally, explosives, 
probably from a short shot, had penetrated the port side aft above and below the waterline, so 
that the 8.8 cm = the ammunition chamber had to be left and supported by the personnel. 
According to the observations of the officers on "Gneisenau", "Scharnhorst" had not suffered 
more than this until then. 

The sharp turning of the German cruisers was apparently not immediately noticed on 
the smoke-shrouded English battlecruisers, because according to a later statement by the 
commandant of the "Inflexible", the flagship of Admiral Stoddart, "Carnarvon", which was 
gradually approaching, considered it necessary to make the English squadron commander 
aware of this movement of the enemy by radio message. "According to the impression of the 
"Gneisenau" officers, "Carnarvon" continued to serve the battlecruisers as a side observer by 
following the fighting ships. At 2:05 minutes (1), Admiral Sturdee, after having turned 
slowly to starboard beforehand, turned four lines towards the enemy and increased his speed; 
only now did he seem to notice the sharp change in course of the German line. At about 2:50 
a.m. he was able to reopen fire at about 150-160 hm (2) after he had brought the broadside 
back to bear by turning a few lines to port. Only at 2:53 p.m. did Graf Spee, at a distance of 
150 hm (3), turn on an east-north-east course to resume the ongoing battle, a movement 
which the English leader immediately followed; from 2:55 p.m. the German line returned 
enemy fire. The current battle took place under similar conditions as in the first phase of the 
battle, on converging courses, with severe hindrance to the agreement and observation by the 
smoke clinging to the enemy line. The British leader endeavored to supplement the efforts of 
the German squadron commander to bring his medium artillery to bear, to be thwarted by 
staggering as soon as the distance came below 115-120 hm. 





1) Only later, according to the observations of the German officers. 
2) According to Corbett at about 140 hm. 
3) According to English information on 137 hm.” 
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cruisers. 


The first officer of the "Gneisenau", Korvettenkapitén P6chhammer, advised on the effect of 
the enemy artillery fire in this section as follows: 

“While the small, painted area of the projectiles was also an advantage over the long 
combat distances by allowing many enemy shells to go into the water as course and long- 
range shots close to the ship, on the other hand the steep angle of incidence increased the 
impact of the hits. The side armor was used relatively little to defend against them, whereas 
the heavy shells found an easy way into the ship through the decks of the casemates and 
wreaked havoc in the narrow spaces. Soon after the beginning of this section, one projectile 
penetrated through the deck of the crew cabin (frame 54/58), another followed shortly 
afterwards on the same route. However, a relieving factor for the German ships was that the 
explosive power of the English projectiles fell short of what one could actually expect from 
the 30.5 cm caliber. The fact that they worked more in depth than in breadth, that is, had a 
pointed cone, proved particularly fortunate. After all, the number of failures increased, 
especially in the amidships. The 15 cm = casemates suffered from the steep fire; the spark 
[radio] room was destroyed. The first boiler room filled up as a result of an underwater hit 
and had to be evacuated; also the III. soon took water. The aft combat formation area 
(Division III starboard) was destroyed. From then on, fires broke out in the unprotected fore 
and aft section, but the fire-fighting groups set up for these rooms after the battle of Coronel 
were successfully fought to the end. It is noteworthy that the mast-high water columns of the 
short shots lying to windward contributed to this, the content of which, carried by the wind 
onto the ship, poured through the bullet holes in all decks." 


"Scharnhorst" also suffered badly from enemy fire at this time; it was burning in 
several places, its own gunfire slowed; at 3:15 p.m. its third funnel was shot down; it was 
temporarily cut off to starboard, presumably as a result of a hit in the rudder facility; after a 
short time, however, she resumed her post. 

Since the obstruction of the British battlecruisers, which were hit repeatedly but only 
insignificantly damaged, became more and more unbearable by the smoke and fumes, 
a Sturdee made a U-turn to port at 3:15 p.m., so that "Inflexible" was now leading 
(1); 


1) In the resulting passage battle with the beginning of the circular battle, at distances 
of over 140 m and the enemy lifted the slide of the German guns to adjust the side 
improvement, it was not enough for a direct agreement, so that the gun commanders received 
the order, to hold up one to one and a half ship lengths. 
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a further turn by four points to port resulted in the smoke obstruction remaining the same as 
before), At 3:27 a.m., Graf Spee (2) swung in order to prevent the enemy from gaining the 
leeward position, which he seemed to strive for by transitioning to the circular battle, his turn 
to port (3) on the opposite course, which initially gave Admiral Sturdee the - inaccurate - 
impression that the German cruisers were about to approach the English line.. Graf Spee 
made a turn, not a turn, in order to keep the leadership of the German cruisers at the top on 
the new course. At 3:37 pm the ongoing battle on west-south-west courses was restored to 
about 110 hm (4). 

At that time "Scharnhorst" was aft on the on execution of the pivoting of, Gneisenau 
"officers saw large holes in the hull on port and starboard front, an enlargement of the draft 
by about one meter and violent raging fires were observed, after her starboard battery came 
into play, another lively artillery fire, in which the 15 cm guns could temporarily participate 
again. Since the enemy was now "Inflexible" (5), this battle cruiser was the target of the 
"Scharnhorst" while "Gneisenau”" fired at the British flagship. Admiral Sturdee soon 
increased the battle distance again to over 140 hm, so that the battle on the German side had 
to be carried out mainly with the 21 cm turrets. 





2) In his report of December 19, 1914, Admiral Sturdee withholds the execution of 
the turn by the British line at 3:15 p.m. In it, he lets the German cruisers turn by 10 points at 
3:30 p.m., "apparently for the purpose of bringing the starboard side into action". This 
representation has been corrected in Corbett, Naval Operations. 

3) Not, as the British illustration and sketch indicates, to starboard. (Compare the note 
in the sketch - Appendix 9.) 

4) According to Corbett to about 90 hm. 

5) The presentation of the individual British reporters on the movements of the 
English cruisers becomes uncertain from here on; ie. According to the report of Admiral 
Sturdee, "Inflexible" is said to have sheared back into the wake of the flagship soon after the 
U-turn, while the officers of the "Inflexible" claim that this cruiser had been in command for 
3:15 a.m. - what the observations of the "Gneisenau" = officers. An exact battle sketch with 
beating and measurement of the enemy does not appear on the English side during the 
battle 
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On the new course, too, the enemy reached a forward position after a short time, as the 
decrease in speed of the German cruisers as a result of underwater hits began to be felt; 
Gradually he tried to reduce the distance from about 3:55 p.m. 

Shortly before 4 o'clock, Graf Spee had the commandant of the "Gneisenau" make the 
wink* (2): "If your machines are still intact, try to escape." Immediately afterwards 
"Scharnhorst" turned eight points to starboard towards the enemy, apparently in order to 
bring her torpedo weapon to bear before the sure sinking and to relieve the sister ship through 
her full engagement. "Scharnhorst" was already going considerably lower at the front , it was 
up to the 15 cm = casemates in the water, its heeling to port increased visibly; there was a lot 
of steam flowing out, and it was burning under the bridge and in the stern. When the 
forecastle was about two meters above the water, the forward turret fired for the last time. 





to be made, which is why the information in the English sketch, in particular about the 
German movements, cannot be considered to be flawless. - One can conclude from this that, 
in spite of the overwhelming artillery superiority, there was great nervousness and insecurity 
on the English side. On every German ship during the war, not only was the own route drawn 
on the map continuously and in spite of all combat disruptions, the position of the enemy was 
also determined in terms of distance and bearing. 

11) According to Corbett, no fewer than 6 course signals are recorded in the signal 
journal of the "Invincible" between 3:25 and 57 minutes; however, it could not be determined 
whether they were seen or carried out by "Inflexible", since none of them is included in the 
signal journal of "Inflexible". 

2) The following exchange of remarks had previously taken place between Count 
Spee and the commandant of the "Gneisenau", Kapitin z. See Maerker, in the course of the 
battle: "To" Scharnhorst ": Why is the admiral's flag half-stocked? Is the admiral dead? " 
(The commander, Kapitin z. See Maerker, was the senior in command and should have taken 
the lead after the admiral's death.) “Admiral to commander: I'm still fine so far; Did you hit 
something? "" Commander to Admiral: We couldn't advertise anything here because of 
smoke." "Admiral to Commander: You were right. "Expediency of the Falkland enterprise. - 
The remarks listed here also show above all the calm and cold-bloodedness that prevailed on 
the German cruisers even in the most difficult situation 

* Winkspruch — A massage by semaphore light?°°° 
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Then "Scharnhorst" quickly went under with flags waving (1) and machines running; at 4:17 
p.m. it had sunk. Rescue attempts were not made by the enemy (2), although the now heavily 
damaged "Gneisenau", who was now fighting alone, faced with no less then three opponents, 
two of them battle cruisers. 

When "Scharnhorst" turned towards the enemy and "Gneisenau", which at that time 
could only run 16 nautical miles and for which an attempt to escape was therefore out of the 
question, Determined for the final battle, kept her course and later even turned towards the 
enemy, Both British battlecruisers had combined their fire on the advancing "Scharnhorst" 
and initially turned (3) hard. After the sinking of the "Scharnhorst", around 4:35 pm, because 
"Gneisenau" had received hits against "Invincible" at that time, they increased their distance 
from the German cruiser, which had temporarily decreased to 90 hm. Only at 130 hm did 
they turn back on to the ongoing battle. "Inflexible", which had made an attempt .to get 
around behind "Gneisenau" on its leeward side, had given up this attempt at 4.30 p.m., 
because the flagship, contrary to expectations, did not proceed in the same way, but to 
"Inflexible" and "Carnarvon" ", which had come up in the meantime, made the signal" keel 
line "; at 4:44 p.m., it cut into the wake of the" Invincible ". After a few minutes, however, 
around 4:50 a.m., she broke out of the line again to port, apparently in order to deal 
independently with the smoke obstruction, from which the maneuvers of the British leader 
had not yet been able to free her (4). While "Invincible" continued at high speed on a parallel 
course to the enemy, gradually seeking approach again, "Inflexible" brought her starboard 
battery into the fire on a south-easterly course and then turned towards the British flagship at 
about 5 o'clock, taking the enemy back to port. 





1) A war flag of the "Scharnhorst" kept clear in a tower as a reserve flag was 
recovered in a 21 cm cartridge, which, tied together with the corpse of a sailor of the 
"Scharnhorst", on the coast of southern Brazil. It is currently in the Reichs Marine = 
Collection in Berlin. 

2) Corbett asks (p. 423): "There could be no thought of rescue, for the "Gneisenau" 
demanded all his attention." 

3) The British sketch does not correspond to reality here. The turning of the 
"Invincible" also took place before 4:17 pm. after the advance of the "Scharnhorst". 

4) Corbett reports (p. 424): "At last, so completely was the" Inflexible "blinded by the 
smother, that after trying to pass the flagship to windward she broke back in desperation right 
out of the line 14 points to port..."°° 
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At this time, "Carnarvon" had come close enough to open fire on "Gneisenau", the speed of 
which was noticeably decreasing. 





Rah Sir J.B, Corbett, Nav. Op, Vol. I. 


Die Faltiand-Shladt: 
Die tattifde Cage zur Zeit des Untergauges der .Sdharuhorft*. 


The Falklands Battle: The tactical situation at the 
time of the sinking of the ''Scharnhorst". 


The chief officer of the "Gneisenau" advised on this section of the battle: 

“The ship quickly lost speed as a result of further failures in the boiler rooms and 
machines. The artillery continued to suffer too. A 30.5 cm shell penetrated the starboard deck 
front 21 cm casemate above the base of the gun and killed the entire crew. The battery 
commander, or Oderleutnant z. See Uncker, and the Leutnant z. See Psiils, who were 
standing nearby, those standing nearby got away with their lives.*” 
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The effect of this hit extends into the port = (lee =) 21 cm = casemate, which was also 
operated by two men. 

"The Carnarvon", who had come closer in the meantime and which must have passed 
the sinking point of the "Scharnhorst" without stopping, sweep us fore and aft and followed 
us. 

“At 4:30 in the afternoon the battle cruisers turned down to 85 hm under the influence 
of our fire, down to 130 hm. 

“At around 4:45 in the afternoon,“ Inflexible ’went through behind us in a wide arc, 
apparently to rearrange us. While the view of "Invincible" was obscured by the smoke and 
powder steam rushing on our ship and the columns of water from the short shots, 
"Gneisenau" soon described as a result of a rudder failure, which had caused the fire coming 
from aft from "Carnarvon" and perhaps also from "Inflexible", with little speed and about 10 
degrees rudder a circle to starboard so that port became the side of the battle. At 5:10 p.m. an 
attempt was made to take both ships under fire by dividing the caliber - 21 cm guns on 
"Inflexible", 15 cm-SK on "Carnarvon". After three to four volleys of the heavy artillery, 
some of which were fired at "Carnarvon" and caused hits (1), the port side = 21 cm = 
casemate guns were also unusable. The aft turret had been fixed at 90 degrees for some time. 
The front turret was still operational on its own. Since it had meanwhile run out of ammo and 
was dependent on the supply of ammunition from the casemates, there was a cease-fire at 
"Gneisenau". "Inflexible" ceased fire in the belief that "Gneisenau" had been defeated and 
tried, as the commandant later told me, to draw the English admiral's attention to our 
condition. But when the front tower received the order: "Fire continuously at "Inflexible" and 
fired again. Among other things, "Gneisenau" now received a direct hit through the side 
armor in the front battle formation area (heater bath chamber, frame 76/82), which was filled 
with wounded after the failure of the aft. The effect reached into the front elevator room 
located amidships, whereby the reserve ammunition supply for the front tower was 
interrupted. When the latter reported that he was receiving more ammunition, the chief 
engineer said that the machines were no longer getting any steam, 





1) According to Corbett, "Carnarvon" was not hit.° 
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and the chief officer, that the bilge fluid failed, the commandant ordered at 5:20 p.m.: 
"Prepare the ship for sinking" - "Collect steam for reverse gear", the latter with the intention 
of making it easier for the crew to get out of the ship. The crew were ordered and instructed 
on deck to pick up hammocks and other floating objects. At 5:25 p.m. the starboard = 
torpedo was fired, and the tube was opened to fill the room. 


oy eb> 
° ' 


eon 
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Nah Bir J. 8, Corbett, Nav, Op. Vol.I. 
Die Falfland-Sdhladht: Der Kampf der .,Gueifenau* gegen 
a Invincible”, ,Inflegibte* und ,Carnarvon*. &. 
The Falklands Battle: The fight of the ''Gneisenau"' against "Invincible", 'Inflexible" 
and "Carnarvon".°" 
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At 5:35 p.m. the commandant gave the order: "Blow up" and "Slow down." But I do not 
believe that the latter could still be carried out. The ship, which was already listing about 10 
degrees to starboard, was slowly laying down, then with a short jerk to starboard and 
capsized with all flags except for those of the foremast, which was shot away at 5:45 p.m. 
after the commandant had said "Three cheers for His Majesty the Emperor." 

From a compilation of statements from letters of rescued "Gneisenau" officers, the 
following information about the last part of the battle was taken: 

“" Gneisenau "is fired at from" Inflexible "and" Invincible "at 150 hm range and 
receives heavy hits and damage, especially to boiler rooms and machines. Targets change, 
"Invincible" and "Inflexible" depending on visibility and smoke. 

"4:50 pm" Inflexible "turns to port and runs a great distance to port side of" 
Gneisenau ", constantly bombarding it. 

“At 5 pm "Gneisenau" 21 and 15 cm casemate guns on starboard side are useless. 
Connections destroyed. Aft turret stuck at 90°. The ship barely moves, so that smoke, powder 
smoke and the columns of water from the Lyddit projectiles from "Invincible", which are 
usually 50 to 100 meters short, make shooting to starboard impossible. 

“5:10 p.m. long-range combat on port on "Inflexible". No connection with 15 cm 
casemates any more. All 15 cm guns unusable, no connection with 21 cm casemates and 
turret. Front turret continues to shoot independently." "Inflexible" has ceased fire. 

“Front tower fires a shot; ammunition transport then impossible due to hits in the 
elevator room, turret itself has run out of ammunition. "Inflexible" replies fire with 14 to 15 
shots, "Invincible" continues to fire. Torpedo stern compartment and helm compartment 
failed. 

“5:10 p.m. report from the chief engineer:“‘ No more steam, bilge pumps fail ”. 
"Artillery no longer usable, command of the commander:" Ship ready to sink ". 

sn Peo sluices opened at 5:35 and the machine was detonated. Ship makes water 
strong. 
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“5:40 p.m. everyone on deck, three cheers to His Majesty the Kaiser. 

“Capsized to starboard. The ship drifts keel up for a moment and goes down around 6 
o'clock with stern first, accompanied by three cheers from the crew floating in the water on 
the good, brave "Gneisenau"." 

From 5:20 p.m. onwards, the British cruisers were carefully moved closer to 
"Gneisenau". When the latter appeared to have stopped firing, they too had stopped firing; 
however, so did the reopening of fire through the front tower of the "Gneisenau" in turn, the 
fire resumed, with "Invincible" from the south, "Inflexible"” and "Carnarvon" from the north 
approaching the sinking ship, from which they were still 2500 to 3500 m away at the moment 
of its sinking and from whose crew they as a whole 187 heads - 15 naval officers, 1 marine 
engineer, | medical officer, 9 deck officers, 31 non-commissioned officers and 130 men, 
about 200 men, including the commander, captain z. See Maerker, drowned or died of 
hypothermia as a result of the long stay in the cold water, the temperature of which did not 
exceed 3-4° C; some (1) died on board the English ships from which they were buried with 
military honors. 

The following words of the chief officer were quoted about the behavior of the crew 
of the "Gneisenau" in battle: 

“The crew held up excellently during the unequal battle and tried everything to make 
overcoming the ship as difficult as possible for the strongly superior enemy. In spite of the 
fact that from late morning onwards the desperate situation into which we had gotten was not 
unknown to most of the people in the ship, the courageously determined, combative mood 
lasted until the end. All combat disruptions were, as best they could, cleared up with calm 
and prudence. The artillery command including all auxiliaries as well as the gun leaders 
deserve special recognition for their excellent agreement under the most difficult conditions. 
As in the entire course of the previous long war voyage, the machine personnel also did 
excellent work on this battle day, true to tradition. The ammunition men, the torpedo 
personnel, the leaking personnel of all branches of service as well as the groups designated 
for fighting fire and smoke, including two newly formed reservists for the unprotected fore 
and aft section, fully met the expectations placed on them with loyal devotion. 





1) It could not be established whether the commandant of the "Gneisenau" was 
among them, who according to the report of a naval cadet from "Invincible" was supposed to 
be taken into one of the English boats.*”° 
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The staff of the first aid stations and transport groups did an excellent job right up to the end, 
despite the accumulation of the missing and the destruction of the aids." 

Marine engineer Carl Friedrich Meyner aptly describes the heroic attitude of the crew 
during the sinking in his report: “The commander had thrown three cheers on His Majesty, 
whereupon the ship was abandoned by the crew. I slid down the port side of the bridge on the 
outboard wall, but came under water on the starboard side when the ship suddenly capsized. 
When I came to the surface of the water, about 25 m away from it, I saw the foredeck 
reappear keel up again. There were four men on the torpedo discharge tube, waving and 
catching. With them, the ship soon disappeared into the depths forever. In my vicinity there 
were people hanging on floating objects who were singing the flag song and other patriotic 
songs. A man gave three cheers to the sunken "Gneisenau", which were repeated by the 
drifting seafarers. According to my estimate there were about 270 up to 300 people in the 
water. The drifting corpses became more and more during the good half hour that we were 
swimming in water of 4° C. I was hanging with 12 other people on a hammock and a round 
wooden beam with a diameter of 30 cm and 4 m length. We were all picked up by a boat of 
the "Inflexible". 

"I was moved by the spirit that the people showed and I was instructed that something 
similar to what I had read was not a decorative accessory of the writer." 

On the British side, too, the brilliant performance of the German armored cruiser 
fighting an overwhelming superior force was recognized by Admiral Sturdee sending the 
following radio message (1) to the rescued chief officer of the "Gneisenau", Korvettenkapitian 
Pochhammer, on the evening of the day of the battle: "The commander-in-chief is very 
pleased that you have been saved, and we all feel that" Gneisenau "fought very bravely to the 
end. 





1) From Flag to "Inflexible". Please convey to Commander of "Gneisenau": The 
Commander in Chief is very gratified that your life has been spared and we all feel that the 
"Gneisenau" fought in a most plucky manner to the end. We much admire the good gunnery 
of both ships, we sympathize with you in the loss of your Admiral and so many officers and 
men. Unfortunately the two countries are at war; the officers of both Navies who can count 
friends in the other have to carry out of their country's duty, which your Admiral, Captain 
and Officers worthily maintained to the end."*”” 
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We very much admire the good artillery achievements of both ships and, together with you, 
we regret the death of your admiral and so many officers and men. Unfortunately, our two 
countries are at war with each other. The officers of both navies, who may have friends in the 
other, have only to do their duty to their own country. Your admiral, your commanding 
officer, and your officers have done so in a dignified manner until the last moment. " 


The Battle of the Small Cruisers (1) 


The German small cruisers steered after their release from the squadron around 1:25 
p.m. south-south-east to south courses, to run off the opponent with the highest speed. The 
armored cruisers "Kent" and "Cornwall", later also the small cruiser "Glasgow", had drawn 
to their track, while "Carnarvon" had refrained from attempting a pursuit in view of their 
greatly inferior speed. The prospects of escaping the enemy were bad from the start for the 
German small cruisers: "Glasgow", which had docked in Rio de Janeiro a few weeks earlier, 
was all German cruisers, including the "Dresden", which had left home without prior major 
repairs (2), decidedly superior in terms of speed; According to the design specifications, 
"Kent" and "Cornwall" had to be faster than the "Leipzig" at 23 nautical miles, and at least 
they had to be able to cope with the "Niirnberg". The poor condition, however, in which you 
can see the boilers of the "Niirnberg" at the beginning of the war, which at that time urgently 
needed an overhaul, and the heavy wear and tear of the machines and boilers of the "Leipzig" 
during the long foreign service and the exhaus 

ted war journeys, did not offer the opportunity for a thorough overhaul, shifted the 
situation considerably to the disadvantage of the German cruisers, as revealed soon after the 
persecution began. 

While "Leipzig" and "Nirnberg"” steered more south-south-east courses, "Dresden" 
held more southerly, since the commanding officer, in view of the large coal consumption of 
his cruiser, only considered an escape to the west, into the waters of Tierra del Fuego, to be 
an option. "Dresden" soon had the head of the German cruisers, the distances widened 
noticeably, because "Leipzig" in particular began to sag quickly. 





1) See the battle sketch in Appendix 10. - Since the battle records of the German 
cruisers went down with them, the English battle sketch from Corbett, Naval Operations, Vol. 
I, is given in Appendix 10. 

2) It was only supposed to stay abroad for a short time to replace the home-grown 
"Bremen" until "Karlsruhe" was ready for use. (See Section VI - "Dresden".)*** 
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When the commandant of the "Dresden" observed that "Glasgow" was opening fire on 
"Leipzig", he looked twice by turning to the west and slowing down the speed - and thus 
reducing the Distance from "Glasgow" - to direct this on itself in order to give "Leipzig" the 
opportunity to increase their distance from the opponent. This maneuver was unsuccessful 
because "Glasgow", after apparently preparing to follow the first turn of the "Dresden" to the 
west, finally took up the fight with "Leipzig". Since a fire union of "Leipzig" and "Dresden" 
on "Glasgow" as a result of the disturbance of the artillery observation and the consequent 
impairment of the fire of each of the shooting ships included its advantage for "Leipzig", but 
the daytime battle of the small cruisers against the armored cruisers seemed hopeless, So 
"Dresden" headed south at full speed and arrived at about 5 o'clock in the afternoon in a rain 
squall from the view of the pursuing ships when the weather was becoming less visible. In 
this way she succeeded in evading her persecutors (1). 

At the beginning of the chase, "Glasgow" had pulled itself across the bow of the 
armored cruisers "Kent" and "Cornwall" from port to starboard in order to follow the 
"Dresden". Since Captain Luce initially believed, however, that the armored cruisers were 
coming up so slowly that the success of the hunt could be called into question, he decided to 
attack the rearmost enemy ship, the Leipzig, and therefore went so far down the journey at 
2:15 p.m. "that neither companion could come near, without him stopping approaching the 
Leipzig" (2). 

The combat activity of the "Leipzig" is shown in the following in the main subject 
according to the report of the navigation officer of this cruiser, Kapiténleutnants Walther 
Koehler, who describes the heroic struggle of this ship in an extremely vivid and gripping 
manner (3): "The Commander of the" Leipzig ", Fregattenkapitén Haun, who intends to go 
ashore if possible and come under cover of darkness from the enemy’s point of view and 
later disappear into one of the many canals and bays at the southern tip of America, makes a 
wink to “Dresden”: “You will find the Alteste [senior] (4), suggest sticking to the land", 
whereupon "Dresden" turns a line to starboard. 





1) The further activities of "Dresden" are discussed in Section VI 

2) Corbett, Naval Operations, Vol. I. page 427. 

3) The information in the report often did not agree with the English battle sketch 
(Annex 10). 

4) The senior in command was Kapitan z. See v. Sch6nberg, commandant of the 
"Niirmberg" >” 
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The enemy seems to have noticed this intention, because "Glasgow" immediately stops from 
its own line, turns around behind the battlecruisers and on a course that takes them to the 
starboard side of "Leipzig ", so it must lead between the small cruisers and land." Cornwall 
"and" Kent "follow in the wake. 

"»At the request of the chief engineer, Marine Chief Engineer Hahn, who cannot 
apply the maximum revolutions due to the heavy wear and tear on the machinery, without 
risking premature damage, "Leipzig" goes down to 21 nautical miles, and so "Glasgow", 
which had just been docked in Rio de Janeiro for a few days, comes up pretty quickly. At 
2:40 p.m. (2:53 p.m.) (1) she was able to open fire on "Leipzig" with her front 15 cm gun. 
With the flashing of the enemy muzzle flash, "Leipzig" also replied with her 10.5 cm = SK. 
to 110 hm, but the observation of the 10.5 cm = impact at this distance is so difficult that 
Lieutenant z. See J6hnke, the Flecker officer in the Foremast, reports that he can barely see 
the impact. Due to the slowing down of the journey, "Leipzig" is now sinking more and more 
astern against the other two small cruisers, while the distance from the three enemy ships is 


decreasing just as rapidly. 


Engl. Reiner Kreuzer .Blasgow~ (1900) 
cn . . 181m 
Wafferverdbringung . . . . . 4880 t 
Gefdhwindigfeit. . 25—268 (25,8) em 
Urmierung: 2-15,2 cm; ashy Reg 





Tpb. R. 

Rieiner Rreuger .Leip3ig* (1905) Seakung. 2. ss a 376 
Mieiis 5 ea ew 110,6 m 
PWafferverdrangung . . . . * 8250 t 
Gefwindigteit. . . . . 22—23,3 sm 
Yrmierung . . 10-10,5 cm; 2 Tpd. R. 

Es - be ee = Engl Pangerfreuger .Cornwall* (1902) 

BinG64. = x ws 48 am 134 m 

Pallerverdrangung . . . . . 9060t 

Gefdwindigteit. . . . . 23—24,7 em 

Armierung . . 14-15,2 cm; 2 Tpd. RK. 

Pelagung. 4 2 + # & wa cars 540 





1) The times given in brackets are those of the English version in Corbett, Naval 
Operations. For the rest, the German times are retained in the verbatim reports. See also 
footnote on page 5" 
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Even now the commanding officer tries to carry out a fine plan of getting under land by three 
degrees to starboard. 

"The bearing of the opponents at this time is: "Glasgow" 160°; about 110 hm (1) 
down, "Cornwall" 170° behind "Kent". As the distance decreases, "Glasgow" gradually itself 
shoots, the impacts of their 15 cm guns differ very well from the 10.2 cm impacts by the size 
and the pronounced yellow color of the water column. 

“Around 3:20 pm (3 o'clock 13 minutes) - after the fire opened -" Leipzig "receives 
the first hit. A 15 cm projectile hits the superstructure in front of the third chimney; 
Explosives penetrate the voice pipes aft (to the hand rudder and radio communication room), 
most of the floor goes through the upper deck into the upper bunker, which is currently 
operating bunker. This reduces the artificial draft in the third and fourth boiler room for a few 
minutes, as the air pressure can escape through the bunker and the hole in the upper deck. 
With several woolen blankets and a heavy pail of water it is possible to seal the breakthrough 
sufficiently. The artillery command suffers extremely from the fact that only the eighth guns 
on starboard and temporarily also the eighth gun on port can fire, all the more so than at the 
great distance the burst sequence is slow and observation is very difficult. 

"The distance has meanwhile sunk to 96 hm, and in order to make it more difficult 
for" Glasgow "to hold onto the target, the commander has turned half a line to port. As a 
result, the distance slowly increases again (2), the wind ceases and from 3 a.m. to 3 a.m. 10 
minutes (3) there is a brief pause in action, which is exploited to eliminate combat 
disruptions. Soon, however, "Glasgow" has reappeared and the engagement begins again 
(3:26 minutes), but this time upon request of the artillery officer, Oberleutnants z. See Giseke, 
after a slight turn to starboard, so that all five guns on the broadside on "Glasgow", which is 
about 135 °, come into play. 





1) The divisions and distances given in the report do not match the English battle 
sketch. 

2) "According to Corbett, "Glasgow" also slowly turned off as soon as the salvos of 
the "Leipzig" were consistent. 

3) According to the English battle sketch, only after 3:10 p.m.*!! 
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With the decreasing distance the observation becomes more intense; but the opponent also 
creates various hits that are associated with staff shortages. So a projectile hits the starboard 
= Ist gun; a piece of explosive kills two of his men, Another tears off the left arm of the Lee 
operator. An explosive device penetrates the tower through the entrance or through one of the 
viewing slits and injures the officer on watch, Oberleutnant z. See Schiwig, slightly. The 
linoleum on the forecastle and the tarpaulin covering, on which the standby ammunition is 
stored, start to burn; but the fire is extinguished immediately. During this section of the battle 
"Dresden" takes a sharp turn to starboard, apparently in the task of pushing away "Glasgow". 
The distance gradually sinks to 86 hm, and "Leipzig" is hit several times. One hit in the 
starboard aft upper bunker; a row of bunker hole covers is torn open by the air pressure and 
thrown into the air. Another hit tears the spark rods on the foremast halfway down the 
courtyards and thus destroys the large and medium-sized radio network; only the small 
network remains clear for reception. Because every man is needed for transporting 
ammunition and trimming coal, the entire radio telegraphy staff except for one man is made 
available to the artillery officer. At 4 o'clock a grenade into the wardrobe and sets it on fire. 
Probably from here the fire spreads through the shot hole to the front compartment and 
spreads rapidly with strong smoke and flame development, so that a statement about the 
source of the fire and fighting the fire is not possible. The stern burns until the ship sinks, 
sometimes with a gigantic flame; but the guns above do not fail, since the embers blow out to 
port. The opponent, "Glasgow", was well covered by the volleys of the "Leipzig" on this side, 
and several hits were observed. But no sooner was this success achieved than the British 
cruiser turned to port and withdrew to the armored cruiser (1). Later statements by the 
officers of "Glasgow" confirm that she received several hits around the time mentioned, one 
of which tore off the arm of a range finder in the Flecker stand and killed a man in the 
foredeck. 





1) According to Corbett, the armored cruisers "Kent" and "Cornwall opened fire on" 
Leipzig "at 4:15 a.m., and only at 4:24 a.m., when "Cornwall" had arrived at "Leipzig", 
would have turned "Glasgow" off "Leipzig" and pulled over to "Cornwall", since the 
commandant intended "To achieve the highest possible fire effect in this way, both ships 
were attacked from the same side". According to the sketch (Appendix 10), "Glasgow" 
turned far to leeward from the "Cornwall, so that she had to stop her fire first.°'” 
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Another hit damaged a chimney. The exercise when turning off is apparently not to advertise 
reduced speed by similar hits. 

" "After the Glasgow" maneuvers deeply, there is a brief pause in the fighting during 
which the wounded are treated and rescued. The 1st officer, Korvettenkapitain Kretschmar, 
tried again to fight the fire in the aft ship, but had to report that despite the smoke hood and 
that the fire cannot be extinguished. His efforts are to contain the fire so that it can burn out 
gradually. 

“A discussion between the commanding officer and the chief engineer reveals that 
cleaning the individual boilers one after the other is not enough to maintain the maximum 
speed. That is why it is descended to 20 nautical miles in order to create an opportunity for 
the cleaning of all boilers at the same time. The stokers from the free watch, who are 
assigned to transport ammunition, advertise the trimming of coal, while in the first place they 
are replaced by available signal = and spark telegraphy = personnel. 

"The drop in speed of "Leipzig" and non interference of the enemy armored cruisers 
allow them to come up fairly quickly, and when "Cornwall" is 110 hm away, the commander 
lets fire reopen with the three aft guns on starboard and the eighth gun on port, which is 
answered immediately. The weather has already changed around this time; visibility 
decreases, there is swell from the starboard side, and individual rain squalls move across the 
water, accompanied by stronger winds. In order to achieve a better fire effect, "Leipzig" turns 
about a line to starboard, so that now all the guns on this side can intervene and the artillery 
officer can also achieve somewhat better observation thanks to the stronger volleys. The 
enemy, however, is also in good shape with his battery, and from now on there are 
continuous hits from the medium artillery, which damage the ship and personnel 
considerably. To make matters worse, "Kent" is also at range at 4:20 p.m. (4:15 p.m.) and 
takes "Leipzig" under heavy fire from port aft for about 20 minutes, which is replied by this 
with the three port stern guns under the direction of Oberleutnant z See Enno Kraus. "Kent" 
received several hits, including one on the starboard middle deck. It breaks through the upper 
bunker, probably also the wall bunker below, and throws at the filling of the fourth boiler 
room, which has to be vacated between 5 and 6 o'clock.33 
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Another hit that was observed reached the superstructure behind the stern on the port side, 
another brought under the stern from above and set fire to the fenders and ropes under the 
stern, which were wrapped around the capstan to protect against splinters. 

"At 4:40 a.m. (1)," Kent "suddenly turned sharply to port, stops at "Niirnberg" and 
after a short time fire at "Leipzig", whereupon this also breaks off the battle to port. 

"If the enemy on port is no longer present either, at the same time "Glasgow" in the 
wake again becomes more effective with its 15 cm bow gun. However, it never follows quite 
astern, but in serpentine lines, a maneuver that is evidently followed by all English ships 
because, as later statements by English officers indicate, they wanted to avoid the drifting 
mines we had thrown. This assumption, if it was not simply a malevolent invention, rested on 
the sifting through of the empty packing containers for ammunition that had been thrown 
overboard. As soon as "Glasgow" on port side is within range of the guns, we fire on them 
with the port side = 5th, 4th and 3rd guns. In this phase of the battle there was a considerable 
loss of personnel, but this was always overcome by the crews, who worked with astonishing 
calm and enthusiasm. 

“Faults in the guns are eliminated with exercise, and the interruption of the rudder 
line between the steering room and the control center does not cause any failure of the ship's 
command. From then on it was controlled by the telegraph until it was fixed. The failure of 
the fourth boiler room causes the speed to drop to 18 nautical miles, to which the destruction 
of the chimneys, especially the one in front, contributes erroneously. The greatest danger 
now is the terrible fires that break out under the hut and under the forecastle as a result of the 
continuous hits, since it is impossible to fight them because of a lack of personnel, and also 
because the fire hoses themselves are burning and the riser pipes have been shot, becomes 
impossible. 

“During this period of heavy personnel losses, the Lieutenant z. See Knorr died, who 
fell on the quarterdeck with three men operating the starboard 5th gun, and the adjutant's 
heavy injury, Leutnants z See von Hopffgarten called Heidler. For lieutenant z. See Knorr 
takes over Lieutenant z. See Keilhack the eighth group until the end, since the radio 
telegraphy is no longer usable. The chief paymaster Wettermann does a great job by 
distributing bandages and morphine and by encouraging the wounded. 





1) According to the English battle sketch already at 4 o'clock. *“ 
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The Flecker officer, Oberleutnant z. See Jéhnke, has to leave his post because the pole with 
the top flag is shot down and a hit in the lower mast breaks the connection with the command 
post. The flag is torn down on a starboard Pardun again. 

“The intention of the commanding officer to reach the enemy, to fire a torpedo, was 
not carried out, because the enemy was always able to thwart a sufficient approach due to the 
superior speed and the heavy fires in the ship with flames blazing far out and the strongest 
smoke development against a counter-steaming that we would have made impossible. In 
addition, the change in weather and the resulting earlier onset of darkness still do not 
completely diminish hope of escape. Even an attempt to get into a rain gust coming from 
starboard and to run with it cannot be carried out, and so the commander has no choice but to 
continue the firefight until the end of the ammunition or the ship. 

"The ship is in this condition when the message comes at 6 o'clock (1):" Ammunition 
is about to end, there are still 200 rounds left." The extraordinarily large number of projectile 
impacts makes it impossible to determine the command southwards by voice, and the 
artillery officer has the rest of the ammunition brought aft, from where he was by 
Oberleutnant z. See Kraus is fired from the three starboard aft guns. According to English 
sources, various hits were still achieved on "Cornwall", and the battle was held out in this 
way until 7 o'clock in the evening. Since the last 200 rounds have not yet been armed, the 
order is given that the ammunition coming from the front must first receive the fuses. In the 
lee of the spark room, this work was carried out quickly and well, above all by spark 
telegraphy and signalmen under the guidance of the fireman Weyand and the fire officer. The 
transport of ammunition is for the most part taken care of by people who are still alive. The 
Oberleutnants z. See J6hnke and Riediger, the Lieutenants z. See d. R. Jenfen, Poepperling 
and Warner did an excellent job right up to the end. At times, Oberleutnants z. See Johnke 
and Lieutenant z. See Keilhack man the starboard 5th gun, to replace the lost staff. 





1) Around 6 o'clock - according to Corbett - the commanding officer of the 
"Glasgow", Captain Luce, as the senior officer, ordered the "Cornwall", to approach the 
enemy, as the target was less clearly visible in the inconvenient hazy weather with light rain. 
"Cornwall" then approached about 7000 m and began to fire Lyddite grenades.°' 
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During this time, both engineers, Naval chief engineers Hahn and Baade, probably died while 
eliminating faults; likewise the Oberleutnants z. See d. R. Riediger trying to put out the fire. 
Finally at 7 o'clock the artillery officer had to report to the commander after a round of all 
accessible guns and after all the ammunition had been used up that all artillery resources had 
been exhausted. The hut and the rooms below can no longer be entered due to fire, and the 
staff in the steering wheel room, for whom the usual way out of the anteroom in Division II 
due to the explosion of arms, the way through the emergency exit is blocked by the fire, has 
no way of escaping. All the crews there sank with the ship. 

“In response to the artillery officer's report that the ammunition had been fired, the 
commander, Fregattenkapitaén Haun, said to the torpedo officer, Lieutenant z. See Schiwig: 
"So, come on, now it's your turn." And although the distance for a torpedo shot is still 
considerably too great, the starboard tube is cleared; the attempt to get closer to the enemy 
seems futile due to its high speed, after your own has sunk to 15 nautical miles The torpedo 
personnel are working perfectly in the torpedo room, disturbances have not yet occurred 
there, and so between 7:10 AM and 7:15 AM three shots are fired from the starboard tube. 
The smoke from the fire in the foredeck allows it to be turned a little to starboard and turned 
off again with about 10° port rudder. This is repeated with the individual shots. All eyes 
followed the track, but unfortunately no hits were recorded because the enemy, as his side 
later admitted, is staying outside the range of our torpedoes known to him. All the crews 
there sank with the ship. 

“"Since it is not possible to escape and extraordinary losses have occurred among the 
seafaring personnel, further use of the ship in combat is also ruled out for this reason, the 
commander gives the order through all rooms at around 7.20 minutes: "Sink the ship." The 
measures provided for this, opening of all accessible valves, the circulation pumps, drains 
and, after the blockage has been destroyed, the opening of the starboard broadside torpedo 
tube, are carried out. Is 
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Immediately afterwards "all men open" whistled. The crew - mostly technical personnel as a 
result of the heavy losses on deck, plus a few remnants of gun operators and ammunition 
chamber people - gather on the only reasonably level deck, the aft section of the forecastle. 
On all the others the upper ship is like a pile of rubble littered with dead, dying and wounded. 
On all the other steep slopes the upper aisle is like a heap of rubble, littered with dead, dying 
and wounded. The attitude of the team is excellent: dying people are asked on various 
occasions whether the flag is also blowing, and on the reassuring answer, that the ship would 
go down with the flag, they sink together. In spite of the most terrible mutilations, there are 
no complaints, no more than asking for morphine or put on a bandage, loudly. 

““The entire stern burns in a somewhat gigantic flame, so that the mainmast in its 
lower rope is glowing white, fold over and goes overboard as the ship slowly overtakes to 
port, for the shrouds have long been shot away. The ship and crew are colored yellow by the 
smoke from the Lyddite grenades. The unmarried convince themselves who is still giving, 
accept the greetings of the wounded to their relatives and help them, as far as possible, to 
buoys, life jackets and other floating material. Lieutenant z. See v. Hopffgarten, who helped 
the first gun despite being severely wounded on the starboard side, is completely exhausted 
from the excitement and the loss of blood; He goes to the bridge with a gaping leg wound 
and a tattered uniform, where he stays until it goes down. At this moment the commander 
addressed a few words to the crew and gave three cheers to His Majesty the Kaiser, the crew 
agreed to the operation of Chief Seaman Pollmann, the combat post at the engine telegraph, 
the love of the flag that everyone who still had the strength caught with them , hammocks 
and other floating objects are then laid out so that they can leave the ship with them. During 
these processes the enemy, led by "Glasgow", ran up to starboard at a great distance and now 
makes a turn eight lines to port until he is right ahead of "Leipzig". Then, after another turn 
by eight lines to port, he comes right ahead of "Leipzig" and seems to be making a Morse 
code, but it cannot be deciphered. According to later English reports, it was called: "Do you 
surrender?" On board, however, this led to the belief that the enemy was approaching to take 
in survivors, a view which, however, was immediately refuted by the enemy himself.*"’ 
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At 20 to 30 hm both ships turn hard to port, and when they fell about four lines to starboard, 
they open fire again (1) on the defenseless ship. The success is corresponding, because the 
projectiles hit the crowded crew in a devastating way and advised a horrific slaughter here. 
At the first guns, behind whose protective shields many want to take cover, whole heaps of 
people are killed by the falling fragments of a grenade that hits the command post, among 
them the Leutnant z. See b. R. Poepperling. There are hits in all parts of the ship, but the 
most severe damage is found on the port cutter. It had settled in and a comparatively large 
number of people are busy lowering it after packing the wounded into it. Such a bloodbath 
ensued among these crews that all further attempts to bring the boat into the water had to be 
stopped. This powerlessness and the relatively close proximity of the English ships already 
make it possible for some of the officers and men to go overboard and swim towards the 
enemy. The chief officer jumps overboard with the shout: "I'd rather drown than fall into the 
hands of this gang". Both doctors, Navy medical officer Dr. Schaafhausen and Navy assistant 
doctor Dr. Hagen, Oberleutnant z. See Kraus, Leutnant z. See Klinckfieck and Marine chief 
paymaster 





1) According to Corbett at 7:50 minutes p.m.. The commander of the "Glasgow", 
Captain Luce, commented on this to the reporter of the "San Francisco Examiner" as follows: 
"" Leipzig "had used its last ammunition, its damage was very serious. Chimneys and 
mainmast overboard. The burning ship lay still, "Glasgow" approached him within 100 yards. 
The captain had let the survivors come on deck. He stood in their midst, spoke to them with a 
cheerful expression and distributed cigarettes among them. They stood close together, and 
"Glasgow" mowed them down by 50 and 60 and scattered their bones far and wide. The 
British gun commanders finally refused to continue killing. "This representation is confirmed 
by conversations between the survivors of "Leipzig" and members of the "Glasgow" crew, 
who in particular emphasized the refusal of the gun crews to continue firing, with the words: 
"she is sinking now, that is sheer murder". According to other statements by survivors, the 
commander of the "Glasgow" stated that he might have seen a flash of flame or an explosion 
on deck for the reopening of fire at "Leipzig". 

The issuing of three cheers to the survivors of the "Leipzig" when they disembarked 
from "Glasgow" in Port Stanley by the captain of this ship was viewed by the German 
officers = an unsuccessful attempt to compensate a little for its demise on the day of the 
battle.” 
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Vettermann leave the ship; but the low temperature of the water, about 3° C., causes 
everyone to freeze after a short time, and a heap of frozen bodies is visible on board, drifting 
towards the enemy. Nobody is saved by them (1). 

“In the meantime, the sea has risen, the ship is beginning to lurch harder and drifting 
rapidly, darkness is falling and the increasing haziness prevents the enemy from seeing. The 
survivors (about 24) stand with the commander on the aft part of the forecastle to await the 
sinking and to leave the ship at the appropriate moment. At around 9 o'clock, when it was 
already quite dark, a headlight suddenly came on on the starboard aft. It is "Glasgow" and the 
second helmsman says: "Boats .... possible" (2). At about the same time, a boat about 200 m 
from the ship that is heading towards "Leipzig" becomes visible. When the boat is still 100 m 
away, the commander, who has taken off his jacket and boots in the meantime, orders: "So, 
everyone jump!" The insistent custom of giving up too, since the ship would overturn and 
sink in the next instant and could not fall into the hands of the enemy, he replied with the 
words: “You know, the emperor made me the commander of this ship so I don't disembark 
until it is under water. Shortly afterwards the others jump overboard, and on the same side 
"Leipzig" lays over to port, sinks fast forward so that the starboard propeller comes high out 
of the water, and then goes to the port front with a loud hissing, that is created by the 
extinguishing flames, at 9:23 (3) minutes quickly under, with a waving flag and with him the 
commander, Fregattenkapitén Haun. " 

4 officers, 5 deck officers, 2 NCOs and 7 men were rescued from the crew of the 
"Leipzig". 

There is little information on the German side about the battle between the 
"Niirmberg" and the armored cruiser "Kent", as none of its officers have been rescued. 





1) The English - according to Corbett - stopped the fire when "Leipzig" had played 
two green lights, which on "Glasgow" would have been seen as a sign of surrender. Such 
lights have not been shown on "Leipzig", and there is no such sign of surrender on German 
warships either. On the contrary, the commander personally prevented the firing of a signal 
star in response to the Morse code of "Glasgow" around 9 o'clock, presumably, in order to 
rule out any misinterpretation of such a signal. 

2) "Glasgow" had muttered: "I am sending boats if possible." 

3) According to English time and English information.*”” 
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Therefore, the presentation of the English naval warfare is first given here. 

The pursuit of "Niirmnberg" was carried out by the armored cruiser "Kent", which, after 
temporarily participating in the fight against the "Leipzig", turned entirely to the "Niirnberg" 
when passing this ship. According to British reports, "Kent", which had not yet been able to 
replenish its coal supply at Port William, during the pursuit by burning the entire stock of 
wood, which was still available on board, reported a speed - up to 25 knots - that far 
exceeded their test drive speed. Since this claim is probably based on the fact that 
"Nuremberg", which initially had a good lead over "Leipzig", was caught up relatively 
quickly in the last stage of the pursuit, it is opposed to that on the German cruiser, which had 
long been in urgent need of repairs to its boilers, several boilers failed due to burst boiler 
pipes during the pursuit; this greatly reduced its speed, and "Kent" could therefore easily 


overtake him. 


Kleiner Kreuger -Naenberg (1906) Engl. Pangertreuger .Mewt* (1901) 
Sage css = eR mw 116,8 m SSO a FS a i GE ie 184m 
Wofferverbrangung . . . - . 3470t Wafferverdrangung . . - - - 9960 t 
Geldhmindigteit. . . . . - | 23 sm Gejdwindigfeit. . . . . 28—24,7 em 
Wrmierung . - 10-10,5em; 2 Tpo. R. Yemterung . . 14-15,2 cm; 2 Tpb. R. 
Bejayung, » - ee ee ees 822 Befugung . - - - ee ee 540 


Against the assertion of "Kent" there is also the fact that the use of wood as a fuel for 
ship boilers is not particularly suitable for achieving great results. The burning of the wood 
was certainly urgently needed because of the scarce coal supply. 

Around 5 o'clock (1) in the afternoon, "Niirnberg" opened fire on "Kent" at about 110 
m (2) with the aft guns, whose older 15 cm guns did not yet reach the enemy at this distance; 
the first shots were far. By this time the weather had already turned hazy, the sky had 
clouded over. When "Kent" returned fire after about 10 minutes, she initially only scored 
short shots; 





1) According to the English time. 
2) According to German information 105 ha 
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The observation was very difficult with the pounding light rain, the distance measurement 
suffered from the strong vibrations of the ship at high speeds. According to the judgment of 
the "Kent" officers, "Nuremberg" shot very well, the English armored cruiser was soon well 
covered; initially, however, he received only one hit. When the speed of the "Niirnberg"” had 
dropped to 18 miles as a result of further boiler tube bursts, the commanding officer opened 
about eight lines to port at around 5:45 am in order to bring his entire broadside to bear. 
"Kent" followed this movement, so that there was an ongoing battle with converging north- 
easterly courses, beginning at about 53 hm. In order to evade the torpedo danger during the 
further approach sought by both sides - up to about 27 hm -, "Kent" kept in forward position 
because of its excessive speed. The "Kent" followed, in the process a little further away from 
the enemy, in order to keep all the artillery in the fire; the distance therefore increased again 
slowly to about 33 hm. Soon afterwards it caught fire on "Niirnberg", its foremast was shot 
down, and only two guns returned fire. Their speed decreased so much at that time that 
"Kent" tried around 6:10 p.m., to pull past her bow at about 36 m above sea level, whereupon 
"Niirmberg" turned back on a north-easterly course at 6:13 a.m. - perhaps to bring its 
starboard side into action - and it after "Kent" had turned to port too, back to the ongoing 
battle on north-easterly courses, at distances of 43-46 hm.. The British artillery fire from the 
position in front had a devastating effect; Among other things, two hits struck the forecastle, 
which destroyed the front guns. At around 6:25 p.m., "Niirnberg" was hardly moving, and 
"Kent" turned to starboard so that the ships were facing each other to lay at about 50 hm bow 
on bow. "Niirnberg" had stopped the fire, had a heavy list, Burned violently fore under the 
forecastle and aft and no longer showed any sign of life.. The commander of the "Kent" then 
steamed up to 30 hm on the enemy and opened the fire again afterwards he found that the 
flag was still flying. According to the British report, the flag on "Nuremberg" would have 
been lowered shortly before 7 o'clock, whereupon "Kent" would have stopped fire. This news 
is a deliberate untruth, as the report of the survivors of the "Niirmberg" (1) shows perfectly 
and as is the case with Admiral 





1) See page 3 ibaa 
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Raw Sir J... Corbert, Nav. Oy. Vul L 
Die Faltland-Shiadt: 
Das Gefedt des Aleinen Kreusers ,Nacnberg* mit dem 
Panzertreujer ,Reni*. 


The Falklands Battle: 


The battle between the small cruiser 'Niirnberg" and the armored cruiser 'Kent".°” 
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Sturdee testifies when he himself states in his official report of December 19, 1914, 
undoubtedly on the basis of a report from "Kent": "But while it was still sinking, the German 
war flag was waving in the midst of a group of men, held high on a pole." When 
"Nuremberg" sank at 7:27 p.m., according to the British report, two boats from "Kent" had 
already been patched up and sent to rescue the survivors. According to other reports, since all 
of their boats were shot up or leaking, "Kent" only allowed himself to drift across the sinking 
site in order to provide help to the "Niirnberg" crew, with only 7 people, including 3 deck 
officers, were rescued. Since the radio telegraphy room of the "Kent" was destroyed, she was 
unable to report the outcome of the battle to the British leader, so that the latter remained in 
uncertainty about her fate for a long time. 

In connection with the above British account, the also celebrates German report 
reproduced here; it is based on the notes that one of the few survivors of the "Niirnberg", 
Chief fireworker Rasch, wrote down from memory: 

After lunch the commander of the "Niirnberg", Kapitin z. See v. Schénberg, had the 
crew meet on deck and gave them a final speech, exhorting everyone to fulfill his duty and to 
persevere in his position. After he had thrown three hurrahs on the Kaiser, the crew went to 
the battle stations. 

The tactical situation at this time was such that "Leipzig" remained stern to starboard 
and was already involved in a battle with the "Glasgow", while "Dresden" gradually 
disappeared on the horizon in a south-westerly direction. "Nuremberg" was followed by 
"Kent" and "Cornwall" on a south-easterly course. The latter soon turned to starboard to join 
the "Glasgow" to defeat the "Leipzig". 

To the crew crumbly, because it was quite cool, after hot coffee was given out. While 
there was sunshine in the morning, the sky gradually covered in the afternoon until it was 
finally completely overcast. At the beginning of the battle with "Kent" a light drizzle was 
falling. At the stern, a large iron kerosene barrel filled with combustible materials was 
cleared; it was supposed to be lit and thrown overboard at nightfall to attract the pursuers. In 
the meantime "Kent" came up more and more, so that the hope of escaping the strongly 
superior enemy was diminishing.*”* 
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Shortly after 4 o'clock (1) in the afternoon, "Kent" der Niirnberg "came up to about 
105 hm. This was the maximum range for the 10.5 cm guns of the Niirberg ", and 
immediately the two aft guns opened fire on "Kent". The observation of the projectile 
deflections was hardly possible at this great distance and in the hazy weather. According to 
later information from the commandant of the "Kent", the first shots of the "Niirnberg" were 
said to have passed over the English enemy. The commander regulated the course of the ship 
in such a way that the 4th gun on the port side could now and then intervene in the aft battle. 
Combat cartridges were brought from the front chambers to compensate for ammunition. 
Only after the "Niirnberg" had fired for about an hour (2) was this reply from "Kent". The 
first impacts of the English grenades lay well on the sides, but too far lengthways (3). After 
the enemy artillery was shot in, "Niirnberg" received the first hit, which hit the eighth 
chimney close above the superstructure. The resulting fire was soon extinguished by 
Lieutenant z. See Freudenberg, Boatswain Koehler and two men, the senior working group 
also sealed the bullet hole in the chimney. From now on the enemy artillery was mostly well 
on target; the next hit struck on the port middle deck near the 3rd gun, a which killed and 
injured part of the crew. In the meantime the "Kent" was up to about 50-60 hm. Since an 
escape was out of the question because of the superior speed of the enemy, the commander 
decided in this phase of the battle to improve the artillery tactical situation of the ship and to 
continue the fight under more favorable conditions. He turned to port and brought all 5 guns 
on this side to bear. After the port artillery had fired 8-10 salvos, a disruption to the battle 
arose on the 4th cannon as a result of a rupture, but this was soon eliminated. During this 
period, several shells were caught between the third guns on both sides, which meant that the 
one on port and the operator failed, while the starboard = 3rd gun was badly damaged and 
some crew members were wounded. The breech of this gun was ruptured by that of the port = 
3rd gun. In the meantime, a fire had broken out due to the impact of grenades in the front 
officers' quarters on the starboard side, but the fire was soon extinguished. 





1) According to the English report at 5 p.m. 
2) According to the English report after 10 minutes. 
3) According to the English report: too short.*”* 
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The 5th gun on starboard received a hit and was put out of action, the ammunition was 
moved to the 4th gun. The distance had gradually decreased further and varied between 32 
and 28 hm. 

The last phase of the battle now began: "Kent" cut the wake of the "Niirnberg" and 
went over to the other side, so that the starboard artillery came into the fire on the German 
side. An enemy grenade detonated in the anteroom to the helm room (aft artillery 
workstation), killing the personnel there (about 15-20 men) with the exception of the 
assistant helmsman Schuldt, who was standing on the top of the stairs. From one of the aft 
ammunition chambers the cry "Smoke = and gas danger" rang out; immediately afterwards a 
thick yellow cloud of smoke rose up through the ammunition shaft. The chief fireworker 
Rasch managed to get a survivor from the ammunition chamber upstairs at a thrown rope end, 
the others suffocated because no help could be brought to them. 

As a result of the constantly short range of the shot, hit after hit increased, so that 
"Niirmberg" was soon robbed of its weapons. Whether the commander still tried to push 
forward to the torpedo shot against "Kent", is not known; Presumably, the ship was 
meanwhile also limited in its maneuverability by hits in the engine, boiler and steering gear, 
that this was possible. At about 6:30 p.m., the commander gave the order to blow up the ship. 
The chief fireworker Rasch reported the following about the last few minutes: 

“The stoker and machine personnel as well as the people who were employed below 
deck came upstairs and, as ordered, approached the hammock boxes. Soon everyone had a 
hammock or some other floating object and jumped overboard with it. When the largest rope 
of the people who had gone overboard had moved about 30-40 m from the ship, "Kent" 
resumed fire. The first enemy missiles struck the densest pile of those swimming in the water. 
First officer, Kapitaénleutnant von Biilow, the naval medical officer Dr. Luedtke, the 
lieutenant z. See Berndt, the boatswain Koehler and I sought protection behind the starboard 
= 5th gun. When the gaff flag was blown away (1), the chief officer gave the order to shred 
another flag. Lieutenant z. See Berndt fetched a boat flag and attached it to the starboard aft 
cutter davit, as there was no longer a flagline on the aft mast. 





1) Compare the British illustration on page 5038 
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After "Kent" had stopped firing, I saw the adjutant, Lieutenant z. See Graf v. Spee (Otto), 
going aft on the slide, and the artillery officer, Kapitanleutnant Kendell, came aft on the 
gangway and joined the others Officers. - The commandant, Kapitan z. See v. Schoenberg, 
seems to have fallen at this time from the last fire of the "Kent" in the command tower. - The 
boatswain, with the help of a few people, had swept out the first cutter, in mine there were 
only those who were known to me, among them also Marine = Chief Paymaster Pichert, who 
was missing a hand. The boat was barely a few meters away from the ship when it began to 
sink as a result of previously undetected damage from explosives. The surf boat, which 
appeared to be undamaged, got into the water well, but overturned a short time later with its 
occupants. 

“The officers - 1st officer, artillery officer, torpedo / officer (1), adjutant, medical 
officer, Lieutenant z. See Berndt and Lieutenant z. See d. R. Schack - stood together in the 
hut and advised the "Kent" over a signal to have the wounded fetched by boat. The adjutant 
fetched a flashlight with which he made a Morsefpruck on the "Kent"; however, he was not 
noticed by the latter, because it was still quite light. The 1° officer also gave the order to 
open all the side windows in the intermediate deck so that the ship would sink more quickly. 
The "Niirnberg"” then began to list more and more to starboard, so that the wounded lying on 
deck slowly slipped into the water. The adjutant went to the front of the hut, I never saw him 
again. The 1“ officer last stood over the railing the starboard 4th gun, already in the water up 
to his ankles and without a jacket. From here he gave three more cheers to the Kaiser. 
Around the "Niirnberg" it had already become quieter, because those who were still alive had 
left, while most of them were floating around frozen in the water. 

“Our ship had suffered badly from the English missiles. The foremast was shot down 
to the level of the spotlight, the chimneys were perforated like a sieve, especially the one in 
front. The command bridge with the chart house and the whole fore ship in flames. The flag 
on the cutter davit was only half there. 

“The meeting at the hut was about 2 to 3 m above water when the artillery officer and 
the Lieutenants z. See Berndt and Schack on port side jumped overboard aft. When the 
"Niirmberg" had leaned so far to starboard that the sea washed over the deck light of the 
commandant's salon amidships, I too went into the water. 





1) Oberleutnant z. See Groebenschiitz.*”° 
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A short time later the ship disappeared in the waves. During the time from the cessation of 
fire until after the sinking of the ““Niirnberg” the "Kent" was about 30 to 40 hm to starboard 
abeam, with an opposite course. After swimming in the water for a long time, he first turned 
towards the scene of the accident. I saw the three officers who went into the water for a long 
time, but then lost sight of them because the wind had picked up and the sea was already 
beginning to comb slightly. I was on the "Kent" swam to and have also achieved this. As 
soon as I had something solid in my hands, I lost consciousness so that I no longer know how 
I got on board there. When I received my pocket watch back a few days later from the 
English constable, I found that it had stopped at 7:07 p.m. on board at as a result of the 
intruding seawater." 

According to the reports from the "Glasgow" officers to surviving officers of the 
cruiser squadron, the events of the sinking of the "Niirnberg" - four men holding up the boat 
flag on a pole on the sinking ship (1) and singing - the chief officer of the "Kent" so that he 
said to the "Glasgow" officers: "I wish my people would know how to die heroically when 
the last moment came!" 


The fate of the steamship (2) 


Admiral Sturdee's order to sink the German supply ships had been received on the 
"Bristol" at 11:45 a.m. when this cruiser had already followed the squadron for 15 miles on 
an easterly course. In response to the radio message, "Bristol" went on a west-south-west 
course, met the English auxiliary cruiser "Macedonia" at 12:30 pm and steered with it in 
sight of Port Pleasant, where, however, the supply steamers were not found. At 2 o'clock the 
commander of the "Bristol" had just taken a south-easterly course to steam in the direction in 
which the German squadron had come from view when he received the news that Fitzroy had 
been watching at Port Pleasant, how the steamers would have steamed away from there at 
high speed. 





1) This scene is not reproduced correctly in the picture of the marine painter Professor 
Bohrdt "The Last Man"; it is also erroneously ascribed to "Leipzig". 
2) For this see sketch in Appendix a 
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Soon after, he spotted the smoke from two steamers and headed east to south. At 3 o'clock he 
had the supply ships "Baden" and "Santa Isabel" in sight, at around 3:30 am he ordered them 
to stop with focused shots. After the crews had left their ships on his orders to be embarked 
on "Macedonia", he had "Baden" sunk by "Macedonia" around 5 o'clock in a verbatim 
execution of the command of his squadron chief - without any deliberation of his own (1), 
while "Bristol" fired about 12 shots on "Santa Isabel" and steamed around 7 o'clock to join 
the squadron, leaving the concern for the sinking ships to the "Macedonia". 

"Seydlitz", which had the general instruction to act as an auxiliary hospital ship on 
the side of the squadron swept away by the enemy, had moved away from the other two 
supply ships at an early stage with east to south-east courses and high speed and thus escaped 
capture. The leader of the entourage, Captain Rofin from the steamer "Baden", advised on his 
experiences on the day of the battle as follows: "The three steamers" Baden "," Santa Isabel 
"and" Seydlitz "steamed early on December 8th in the wake of the German cruisers and 
followed them at the usual distance. Towards noon I was at a distance of about 40 nautical 
miles from the Falkland Islands and steamed on with a south-easterly course, whereby I tried 
to limit the development of smoke as much as possible. The cruiser squadron had meanwhile 
moved south at high speed, pursued by the English ships. At noon I caught a radio message 
from our squadron, from which it emerged that the battle between the two squadrons had 
begun. Immediately afterwards I received the radio message: "Meeting point 54° south, 57° 
west." We then soon spotted the columns of smoke from two ships that were moving west 
under the Falkland Islands, but later set course to the south-east and steamed towards us. As 
soon as we realized that we were being pursued, we drove with extreme force in a south- 
easterly direction, where we thought we could see the smoke of our squadron at times, and 
sent the wireless message to the flagship that we were being pursued by two enemy ships. 
They were the English small cruiser "Bristol" and the auxiliary cruiser "Macedonia". When 
the "Bristol" approached us at about 100 hm range, the ship opened fire on the "Baden". The 
shells struck close to the ship, and seeing that it was impossible to escape, I turned and 
waited until the two English ships were with us. 





1) That these were not "transport ships" could be seen from the no number of crew.*** 
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The English leader now signaled that we should leave the ship as quickly as possible. Our 
boats were soon clear, and after 30 minutes I was able to obey orders to come alongside the 
"Macedonia". No sooner were our boats free than several grenades flew over us and splinters 
struck near our boats. The steamer "Baden" received about a dozen shots into the waterline." 

The captain of the steamer “Santa Isabel”, Captain Wilstermann, writes about the 
sinking of his ship: “At about 4 o'clock, when I was already 25 nautical miles south of the 
Falkland Islands (1), the cruiser“ Bristol ”, which was following us and approaching us 
quickly, signaled": "Stop or I'll shoot." Since it was no longer possible to escape, we stopped 
and waited. When we had answered his Signal, it was immediately followed by: "Leave the 
ship as soon as possible." Shortly afterwards another signal came: "Hurry up", although all 
boats were already manned and left the ship. I destroyed ciphers and codes in good time, and 
the wireless station smashed. I was the last to leave the ship at 4:45 in the afternoon. There 
were about 6,000 tons of coal, 1,000 tons of drinking water, 500 barrels of lubricating oil, 6 
oxen, 70 sheep, 100 chickens, ducks, geese and a lot of provisions on board were on board, 
about 12 shots were fired at the stern, which got a few holes in the waterline. From "Bristol" 
had brought me to "Macedonia", which had meanwhile sunk the steamer "Baden". Since at 7 
o'clock in the evening "Santa Isabel" was only a little lower in the back, "Macedonia" began 
to fire several shots at the forecastle where Room I was empty. Now "Santa Isabel" began to 
lean forward rapidly and disappeared under the water level at 9 o'clock in the evening, 
burning brightly." 

Thus the verbatim execution of an order received by the commander of the "Bristol" 
had deprived the British squadron of a rich booty of supplies of all kinds which would 
undoubtedly have been very welcome in his position. 

Captain Leuss of the steamer "Seydlitz" advised on the fate of the ship as follows: 
"On December 8th, the escort steamers, which had marched separately at night, received the 
order at dawn to rejoin the squadron. At nine o'clock in the morning, five or six ships saw me 
steaming onto our squadron from a bay in the Falkland Islands. 





1) This location information is not applicable.*”° 
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Flag signals gave the escort steamers the order to turn back and wait. I steered east to south- 
easterly courses in order to carry out the order from "Scharnhorst". Around 12 noon the radio 
message came from "Scharnhorst": "Meeting point should be fine 54° south, 57° west." We 
then set off our course in a more southerly direction. Around 3 p.m. I received the order from 
"Scharnhorst": "Old anchorage." At 3:17 a.m., the "Baden" sent "Scharnhorst" wireless 
phrases which we mutilated and from the contents of which I could determine the fact that 
"Baden" and “Santa Isabel" were being pursued and caught by enemy ships. I drove with 
extreme strength to the east. At 3:33 p.m. I could still perceive sparks from "Scharnhorst" on 
"Baden" At 6:20 p.m. [heard wirelessly from an English warship: ""Scharnhorst" and 
"Gneisenau" sunk, "Leipzig" burning." At 7:20 p.m. we picked up the English radio message: 
"Where are the light cruisers and wof, I want to chase them. "(""Wof "is the shouting of the" 
Seydlitz "with which we used to confirm orders received.) At eight o'clock in the evening I 
spotted an enemy cruiser abeam about four nautical miles. I immediately turned south and 
sent nine deck crew members to the boiler room to raise the steam; it would be subject to 
bending and breaking... In a heavy rain shower I lost the enemy from sight. I immediately 
went east again and after two hours on south course. At 11:20 p.m., "Dresden" called 
"Baden" wirelessly. I then had "Dresden" called several times, but to no avail. In this case, 
our instructions were that the ship in question would not answer if it did not answer after two 
calls. I could therefore assume that "Dresden" received my calls and continued according to 
the merchant shipping book, the shuffled telegram to "Dresden" read: "Request orders"; The 
telegraph operator on watch received instructions from me to hand over this radio message 
after a short time. At 3 o'clock in the morning I learned that the radio message had not been 
made. The telegraph operator justified this by saying that he had heard 15 enemy ships radio, 
some of which were less than 15 nautical miles away. 

“T kept the south course until noon the next day. Now I was faced with the decision of 
where to turn in order to meet "Dresden" or "Niirnberg".**° 
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I considered the order "old anchorage" to have been given to rescue the auxiliary ships, but 
reaching this anchorage (Picton Sound) was improbable under the present circumstances; I 
had to assume as certain that an English cruiser would track us there. that our cruisers would, 
if at all possible, take the route into the Atlantic Ocean, since several coal steamers were 
waiting there and, furthermore, little success was to be expected for the cruiser war in the 
Pacific. But if "Dresden" or "Niirnberg" call at the old anchorage anyway they could call the 
coal steamer 420 nautical miles away. I therefore considered it my duty to turn northwards in 
order to help a cruiser that has ended up there and that might be suffering from a lack of coal. 
The squadron order valid for this case was: “Ships that are pushed aside by the squadron and 
can no longer count on its protection should call at neutral ports." The coast of the Pacific 
was certainly the least dangerous for such a port, but for the reasons listed above it was out of 
the question for me.... 

"After waiting in vain for a call from "Dresden", I decided to pull into the bay of San 
Jofé in order to radio" Dresden "every night. On the evening of December 14th I anchored 
there and immediately gave radio messages to "Dresden" and the steamer "Rhodopis" (in 
Corral) with great excitement. On the following night I perceived sparks from English 
warships in close proximity, and on the night of the 16th I received the radio message: 
"Eleonore Woermann," "Mera," "Patagonia" are supposed to ... call at the port of emergency, 
report to the Kosmos agent there." The port of destination could not be determined from the 
mutilated radio message. I now decided to steam to the port of San Antonio, about 80 
nautical miles to the north. On the evening of December 17th I left the anchorage and arrived 
in San Antonio the next morning. On January 24th the Argentine government steamer 
"Prewiero Majo" appeared, which had orders to intern the steamer "Seydlitz" in Puerto 
Militar." 


The occupation of the British naval forces following the battle. 
After the sinking of "Gneisenau", Admiral Sturdee attempted to collect information 


on the whereabouts of the "Niirnberg" and "Dresden" by radio telegraph, but without success. 
He therefore dispatched the armored cruiser "Carnarvon" at 8:30 p.m.**! 
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north to secure the eight coal steamers, some of which were under the escort of the auxiliary 
cruiser "Orama", were approaching Port Stanley (1) Staten island closed to cut off "Dresden" 
if it intended to round Cape Horn. When he heard about the destruction of the "Leipzig" at 
11:25 pm, he ordered "Glasgow" and "Cornwall" to go to Magellan Strait When the 
"Glasgow" reported that both ships had fired all their ammunition and that "Cornwall" had 
only 250 tons of coal on board, he had them both returned to Port Stanley for coal 
replenishment. He himself went on with the three ships without ordering a blockade of the 
Magellan Strait. When he was about 50 miles from Staten Island on December 9th, 10:30 
a.m., the weather turned so hazy that he thought a further search was hopeless. Since he had 
meanwhile also come to the assumption that the escaped German cruisers would seek out the 
south-east coast of South America, he now steered the battlecruisers in a north-north- 
westerly direction, while he ordered the "Bristol" to search the western group of the Falkland 
Islands. After a further 24 hours, around 10 a.m. on December 10, he gave up the search and 
went to Port Stanley. Here also "Kent" passes to him, through which he received the news 
that the "Niirnberg" had been defeated (2). 

The British admiral's duty was to divide squadrons into three divisions after the 
addition of coal and preliminary repairs to the combat damage; One of them was to search 
the bays of Tierra del Fuego, the second up the South American east coast as far as 
Montevideo, and the third the Brazilian coast. This plan was passed through by an order from 
the Admiralty on December 11th, which apparently had not yet been informed of the escape 
of the "Dresden" and therefore ordered operations to identify the auxiliary cruisers "Prinz 
Eitel Friedrich" and "Kronprinz Wilhelm" as well as the "Karlsruhe" whose demise was still 
unknown to it. For this purpose should against the "Prince Eitel Friedrich", which was still 
suspected at Valparaiso, the North Pacific squadron would be attacked from the Galapagos 
Islands, from which the battle cruiser "Australia" was supposed to go through the Panama 
Canal to reinforce the domestic armed forces in the Atlantic. "Kent" with an auxiliary cruiser 
had to seek contact with this squadron from the south on the Chilean coast. 





1) See page 266. 

2) The radio telegraph device on "Kent" had been destroyed in the battle with 
"Niirmberg", therefore "Kent" was not able to report the result of the battle by radio telegraph. 
(See page 310.)°? 
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Admiral Sturdee himself was to operate with two groups against the two German cruisers 
suspected in the Atlantic; "Carnarvon", "Glasgow" and two auxiliary cruisers under Admiral 
Stoddart were designated for the south-east coast, the other armed forces had to advance 
north, "Canopus" to take over the duty as a watch ship at the coal base of Abrolhos Rocks, 
where the small cruiser "Dartmouth" was also was expected from the Cape. 

On the following day, December 12th, this order was changed, as the failure of the 
search for "Dresden" had become known to the Admiralty and, as a result of the increasing 
tension in the local waters, the desire to reassemble the battlecruisers as soon as possible was 
urgent. In order to enable the early return of the two battle cruisers, Admiral Sturdee was 
instructed to assign all remaining ships to Admiral Stoddart, who was to search for 
"Dresden" with them and, after their destruction, to operate against "Karlsruhe" and "Crown 
Prince Wilhelm" in the Atlantic. He was also informed that "Australia", due to its size, could 
not pass the Panama Canal but would have to take the route around South America. The 
small cruiser "Melbourne" was sent to Bermuda because there was news that "Karlsruhe" had 
been sighted near the Bahama Islands. 

About an hour after the dispatch of this order from London, the Admiralty received 
news from the English consul in Punta Arenas that the "Dresden" was staying in Magellan 
Strait, whereupon it immediately allowed Admiral Sturdee to use the battlecruisers for the 
pursuit. Hours later, when it became known that the Chilean authorities allowed the 
"Dresden" to take over coal in Punta Arenas, he was ordered to carry out the pursuit in such a 
way that "Dresden" was destroyed and not interned. Admiral Sturdee had received the report 
of the arrival of the "Dresden" in Punta Arenas on December 13 at 3 o'clock in the morning. 
At the moment only "Bristol" was clear to sea, which left after about two hours; "Inflexible" 
and "Glasgow" followed at 8:30 a.m. The command of these forces was under the command 
of the "Inflexible", Captain Phillimore. Later Admiral Stoddart was sent with "Carnarvon" 
and "Cornwall" to search the coast of Patagonia, and on the 14th "Kent" and "Orama" sailed 
for the west coast off to operate against "Prinz Eitel Friedrich". Admiral Sturdee started his 
homeward journey with "Invincible" on December 16; "Inflexible" was to follow him on the 
29th at the latest. On the 17th, however, the order of the Admiralty arrived that both battle 
cruisers had to return to the North Sea immediately and to replenish their ammunition on the 
voyage home at the Cape Verde Islands.**° 
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This arrangement was undoubtedly the result of the advance of the German cruisers to 
Hartlepool and Scarborough on 15/16. December, which had caused serious concern on the 
British side and was also associated with the alleged contract of the German naval command 
to send the battle cruiser "von der Tann" into the Atlantic. 

After it was established that "Dresden" had left Punta Arenas, "Inflexible", which was 
already in the Pacific Ocean, started its return journey on the 19th, and Admiral Stoddart 
took over the management of further operations. 

The crews of the German cruisers and auxiliary ships who were captured in the battle 
of the Falkland Islands after their ships sank were first embarked in Port Stanley on the liner 
"Canopus", then by the auxiliary cruiser "Macedonia" and the coal steamer "Crown of 
Galicia "to be brought to England. 

The treatment on the British ships, on which the survivors of the German squadron 
had found accommodation, was thoroughly satisfactory, if one disregarded the practice, 
apparently often practiced in the British Navy, of disposing of the prisoners' property at will. 


Reflections on the battle. 
The execution of the attack on the base. 


The question of what use the enterprise against the British base on the Falkland 
Islands could have for the further operations of the cruiser squadron and what disadvantages 
it could have as a result, was already discussed when discussing the origin of the idea of an 
attack on the base. 

The instructions given by Graf Spee at the December 6th session on the behavior of 
the cruiser squadron in the event of encountering enemy forces near the Falkland Islands, 
would have done fully justice to the conditions that could be expected on the islands if two 
battlecruisers of the British domestic fleet had not reached Port William one day before the 
arrival of the German squadron; Graf Spee could not account for their presence because he 
lacked the necessary overview of the overall war situation at sea. 
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Without this overview he believed he could assume that such a considerable shift in the 
balance of power would not occur without his being informed in good time by the admiralty 
staff and the news organization. But the dispatch of the battle cruisers to Southeast America 
would not have disrupted the operation against the Falkland Islands without further ado if the 
cruising of the cruiser squadron had not been delayed for several days by the coal transfer of 
the sailing ship "Drummuir" near Picton Island. When the squadron appeared off Port 
William, only "Canopus" was in port, so Graf Spee had full freedom of action; the armored 
cruisers "Defense", "Carnarvon", "Cornwall" and "Kent" were present with armed forces, so 
he had the opportunity to see the cruisers,» 
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who had grown in speed to fight under not unfavorable conditions if they parted with the 
slower ones, or to evade combat if they kept focused on the slowest of the armored cruisers 
while avoiding a separation. So far all the considerations made were correct. 

Even under the moderate strength of the morning of December 8th, the attack on the 
base and the enemy forces in it would in all probability have taken a different course if the 
German leader himself with "Scharnhorst" and "Gneisenau" before the port entrance 
confessed and personally had an impression of the extremely unfavorable conditions for the 
enemy forces at the moment.**° 
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It can be assumed with a high degree of probability that Graf Spee was then hampered by the 
coal steamers with his own determination and willingness to take responsibility for a violent 
attack on those fortified in the port with the coal takeover, for the most part, British cruisers 
that were not ready to fight would have acted, - in the same way as the commander of the 
"Gneisenau" immediately decided to attack the outgoing cruiser "Kent", although he was 
already being shot at by heavy artillery. With such an approach the enemy superiority could 
not have come into its own, a success on the part of the attackers would by no means be ruled 
out, it would have been all the more likely if the squadron had appeared in front of the port 
entrance immediately after dawn. Without a personal insight into the conditions in the port, 
however, the squadron chief was not able to issue a follow-up order, which was only 
appropriate if all German armed forces were united and unexpectedly proceeded to attack. 
Just as the situation had developed after 9 a.m. on December 8th and could be judged from 
the flagship after the brief reports from the "Gneisenau", Graf Spee was unable to give an 
order other than to collect the situation to clarify and avoid the fight with superior armed 
forces if possible. 


The combat strengths of the opponents and the tactical implementation of the fight. 


The combat strengths of the German cruisers that fought off the Falkland Islands can 
be seen in the table on pages 204/205; those of the British cruisers are given in the list on 
pages 322/323. 

The following were then faced at the Falkland Islands: 

1. Overall (1) 
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water artillery artillery On the bullet 
displacement | armament On the weight of the 
Tons broadside broad side 
Kg 
German Cruisers | 33 570 16x 21cm 12x21cm_ | 2032 
12x 15cm 6x 15cm 
32 x 10.5 cm 16 x 10.5 cm 
British Cruisers | 70 880 16 x 30.5 cm 16 x 30.5 cm | 7552 
4x 19cm 3x 19cm (3.7 times 
36x 15.2cm 23 x 15.2 cm | Superiority) 
10 x 10.2 cm (2) | 5 x 10.2 cm 

















1) Including "Dresden", only "Bristol". 


2) Not counting the 10.2 cm SK of the anti-torpedo boat artillery on the battlecruisers, only 


those on "Glasgow". 
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2. During the battle of the armored cruisers 











water To speed | artillery artillery On the bullet 
displacement | nautical | armament On the weight of the 
Tons miles broadside broad side 
Kg 
“Scharnhorst” 23 200 22 16x21cm |;12x2lcm_ | 1776 
“Gneisenau” 23.8 12x15cm_ |6x 15cm 
“Invincible” 46 080 25 16 x 30.5 cm | 16 x 30.5 cm | 6576 
“Inflexible” 26.7 4x 19cm 3x 19cm (3.7 times 
“Carnarvon” 22.3(1) |6x15.2cm |3x15.2cm_ | Superiority) 
23.6 




















a) Small cruiser "Leipzig" against armored cruiser ''Cornwall" 


3. In the battle of the small cruisers 


and small cruiser "Glasgow" 






































, Leipzig" 3 250 22 (2) 10x 10.5cm}|5x10.5cm_ | 80 
23.3 
Cornwall“ 14840 23 16x 15.2cm | 11 x 15.2 cm | 568 
»Glasgow~ 24.7 10x 10.2cm/}5x10.2cm | (7 times 
superiority) 
to this occasionally | 24 800 25 30 x 15.2. cm | 20 x 15.2 cm | 976 
"Kent" ie. in total 24.7 10x 10.2cm/|5x10.2cm | (12 times 
superiority) 
b. Small cruiser "Niirnberg" against armored cruiser "Kent" 
"Niirnberg" 3 470 23 (3) 10x 10.5cm | 5x 10.5cm_ | 80 
"Kent" 9 960 23 14x 15.2cm|9x15.2cm_ | 408 
24.7 (5 times 
superiority) 























This comparison shows how enormous the superiority of the British armed forces was 
over the German cruisers in the Falklands battle. At Coronel was the strength ratio of the 
German (4) and the British line - according to the bullet weight 





1) According to the English report, "Carnarvon" initially only reached 18 to 20 
nautical miles in the battle. 
2) “Leipzig" was only able to count 22 and 21 nautical miles in the pursuit for a short 
time. The speed then soon fell further. 
3) The speed of the "Niirnberg" sank considerably after a short time as a result of 
numerous Broken boiler tubes during the pursuit. 
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the broadsides measured - as 1.5: 1, the preponderance of the British cruisers over the 
Germans in the Falkland Islands - determined by the same standard - was a total of four times 
that in the battle of the armored cruisers; "After the sinking of the Scharnhorst, "Gneisenau" 
fought 7.4 times more for over an hour, "Leipzig" against a seven-fold, temporarily against a 
twelve-fold artillery superiority, while "Niirnberg" faced a five-fold superior enemy. 

At Coronel, however, the battle took place between ships of approximately the same 
type, between armored cruisers from the period 1901-1906, which immediately preceded the 
construction of the capital ships and in which the various great powers had achieved a certain 
degree of uniformity of types; furthermore between small cruisers of the years 1905-1909, 
for which the same applied, apart from the fact that the speed of this type of ship very 
quickly becomes obsolete and the newer cruiser ("Glasgow") thus had a significant 
advantage over the older (German) ones. 

In the Falkland Islands the German armored cruisers fought against British battle 
cruisers, Ships of a completely new development in shipbuilding, whose superiority not only 
in the high projectile weight of the broad sides, but in the whole peculiarity of the type, This 
was particularly evident in the higher overall resistance due to the much This allowed the 
battlecruisers to choose the combat range by letting the enemy get only as far as it seemed 
necessary to defeat him with the fewer guns, while his less distant calibers could not yet 
achieve their full effect. The Falklands’ small cruisers also fought against a type of ship that 
they were by no means intended to combat: their opponents, the British armored cruisers, 
were far superior to them not only in terms of weapons and armor; Given the condition of the 
boilers and machines as a result of the heavy wear and tear during the foreign and wartime 
periods, the German small cruisers were also unable to use superior speed in order to evade 
the overpowering combat force, as it is a matter of the type of ship carried out during the day 
face an armored and heavily armed type. 

In the Coronel battle, the German armored cruisers achieved artillery superiority over 
their opponents with only 1.25 times ("Scharnhorst") and twice ("Gneisenau") artillery 
superiority over their opponents -, 
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- Despite high swell and the resulting strong ship movements, effective hits on their 
opponents immediately after the opening of fire, which prevented them from developing their 
combat strength from the outset and artilleristically fought them down and put them out of 
action in less than 50 minutes. The British battlecruisers did not need much less time in the 
Falklands battle to get the first hit on the German cruisers when the sea was completely calm 
with part of their artillery - so that the British cruisers initially fired without counteraction, 
undisturbed as in a target practice. In spite of everything, the fire of the German armored 
cruisers soon reached its destination here too; they got the first hit with the third volley. At 
the beginning of the first break in action (1:44 minutes) as a result of the British squadron 
turning away, "Gneisenau" had only received two direct hits. "Scharnhorst" was fought down 
by the four times superior British squadron only after three hours of efforts by the enemy, 
while "Gneisenau" scored a hit against the English flagship about an hour later and only after 
four and a half hours (1) of fighting was blown up by its own crew , sank into the depths. 
Only "Niirnberg" was defeated by five times the superiority after about an hour and a half of 
fighting, since only "Kent" dared to approach the enemy in the increasingly poor visibility 
and the falling darkness; also "Niirnberg” only sank after the ship was blown up by its own 
crew. 

The extremely cautious tactics of the British can only partly be cited as the primary 
factor behind the artillery achievements of the British cruisers, which are very low in relation 
to their material superiority, which, in the endeavor to keep their own ships undamaged, 
consistently avoided an approach to medium distances or even to torpedo range. For the most 
part, the inadequate successes must be ascribed to the inadequate shooting skills of the 
English; 





1) In the battle off the Skagerrak, English armored cruisers ("Defense", "Warrior", 
"Black Prince"), which came from roughly the same construction period as "Scharnhorst" 
and "Gneisenau", were swept out of action by German capital ships in a few minutes by 
artillery.*"° 
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for with good artillery training they should have shown their strong material superiority 
faster and more effectively, even at greater combat distances. 

At Coronet, the German flagship was hit by two light projectiles, while on 
"Gneisenau" there were four hits, none of which had impaired the ship's combat or 
seaworthiness; only two people on "Gneisenau" were slightly wounded. The small cruisers 
were completely undamaged. 

In the Battle of the Falkland Islands, the German cruisers succeeded in defeating their 
opponents, despite the extremely unfavorable ranger under which they were forced to fight, 
to produce a whole series of hits, further proof that the British cruisers, in contrast to the 
Germans at Coronel, It took a long time to finally achieve fire superiority. The British 
flagship "Invincible" had received 22 hits (1), two of them under the waterline. One of the 
underwater hits penetrated under the belt armor and exploded in a 100 ton coal bunker that 
filled with water, so that the corresponding bunker on the other side of the ship had to be 
flooded. The second underwater hit the collision compartment at the stem, which filled with 
water. One projectile hit the front turret between the two 30.5 cm gun tubes; another pierced 
the starboard aft leg of the tripod mast, which initially did not affect its stability. Two hits 
completely destroyed the officers' mess, one projectile hit the first aid station where oil 
leaked from an injured oil bunker, another went into the canteen; the last 21 cm full steel 
bullet fired by "Gneisenau" knocked off a 10.2 cm barrel and then went through three decks 
into the Admiral's supply store. A 15 cm projectile pierced the ship's side above water on port 
side at the height of the aft side turret. The superstructure was hit several times and a boat 
winch was damaged. A number of holes from explosives were observed amidships. The deck 
had been broken through at various levels, companionways torn away, shafts pierced. There 
were no crew causalities (2); only the chief officer was slightly wounded. The reason for the 
lack of personnel losses is given by Commander Balfour that the entire crew - with the 
exception of two fire fighting groups of 20 men each - were under armor protection during 
the battle. 





1) According to Commander Balfour's diary of "Invincible" 25 hits. 
2) See footnote laa 
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The battlecruiser "Inflexible" was hit only three times, with one dead and two or three 
wounded (1). The low number of hits was explained by the fact that "Inflexible" was in 
smoke for most of the battle, and observation and agreement were therefore extremely 
difficult for "Gneisenau". 

The armored cruiser "Cornwall" had 18 bullet hits from the "Leipzig", the ship was 
also hit under water and was listed to port. There were no personnel losses (1). Small cruiser 
"Glasgow", which had fought together with "Cornwall" against "Leipzig", was hit twice (2), 
one man killed (1) and four wounded. 

Armored cruiser "Kent", the opponent of "Nirnberg", had received no fewer than 40 
hits, but only 4 dead and 12 wounded (1) in terms of personnel losses; 10 of them were the 
victims of a shell that penetrated through the gun gate of a 15 cm casemate and set some 
cartridges on fire. The radio communication system on this cruiser was completely destroyed. 

Armored cruiser "Carnanvon", which had followed the British battlecruisers at a great 
distance and did not intervene until around 5 o'clock, remained undamaged. 

If, in spite of the excellent combat performance of the German cruisers, also 
recognized by the British side, and in spite of the numerous hits they inflicted on individual 
enemy ships, no greater effect was achieved in the direction of reducing the combat 
capability of the enemy, The reason for this lay in the fact that the projectile effect of the 
German armored cruisers against the British battlecruisers and that of the German small 
cruisers against the British armored cruisers, especially at the great distances aimed at by the 
enemy, Given the great general resilience of the enemy, it was so small that fatal transfers by 
artillery fire could not be expected, or only by chance. The weapons and means of transport 
of the British were as good as withdrawn from the effects of German artillery fire at great 
distances. In addition, the German armored cruisers, after their Armor piercing and high- 
explosive shells had been used up, had to fire the full steel projectiles of the older type that 
were still on board, which penetrated well, but were unable to achieve any explosive effect 
inside the enemy ships. 





1) Judging from various credible statements made by survivors of the German cruiser 
squadron, the assumption is justified that the personnel losses in the Falklands battle were in 
part concealed by the British. 

2) See pages 299, 300.°” 
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The battle of Coronel had sufficiently demonstrated how powerful the effect of German 
Armor piercing explosives and high-explosive shells was on ships of a type of ship of almost 
the same type as the German armored cruiser. 

All British cruisers evaded the effects of the German torpedoes because of their 
higher speed. Little is known about the ammunition consumption of British cruisers. 

According to Captain Luce's report, "Glasgow" and "Cornwall" had fired almost all of 
their ammunition on "Leipzig", which Coronel had already used about a fifth of their 10.5 cm 
HE shells (407 of about 2250). According to Commander Balfour the front 30.5 cm turret of 
the "Invincible" fired 180 projectiles in the battle, so that only 6 projectiles remained in the 
ammunition chamber; the chamber was subsequently filled with ammunition from the other 
three turrets, which had not been able to intervene in the battle to the same extent. According 
to stories that the chief officer of the "Gneisenau" heard on "Inflexible", the ammunition on 
this battle cruiser would have been very scarce at the end of the battle; he would have fired a 
total of 720 rounds, which if the individual turret had been equipped with around 180 to 200 
shells - corresponding to the front turret of the "Invincible" - would, however, mean the 
consumption of all the ammunition available on board. The artillery officer explained the 
"inflexible" who said after the battle that, based on his experience in the sea battle, he was 
able to imagine that before the decision was made that a lack of ammunition could force one 
of the opponents to evacuate the battlefield. 

The German cruisers will in general have fired all their artillery ammunition - as far 
as they could be reached by the end of the battle; According to the squadron command, after 
the battle of Cownel it was still around 445 Armor piercing explosions and HE shells for the 
21cm, 1100 projectiles for the 15 cm guns of each of the armored cruisers and 1860 10.5 cm 
shells for each of the small cruisers. In addition, there were not quite 200 21 cm full steel 
projectiles for each armored cruiser. 

The tactical conduct of the battle on the part of the English was resolutely based on 
the persuasion of fighting the enemy without causing substantial damage to their own 
ships.” 
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This is particularly evident in the fight against the German armored cruisers and in the 
pursuit of the "Leipzig". You will not go wrong assuming that the British Admiralty, with all 
the urgency, will allow Admiral Sturdee to engage the German cruiser squadron in the 
shortest possible time, had made it compulsory to return the two battlecruisers, the loss of 
which had to tear a sensitive gap in the local theater of war for a long time, to their home 
country without significantly reducing their combat capability. In the great caution with 
which the British cruisers took action against the German ships in the Falkland Islands, the 
high assessment of the efficiency of their opponents was also very openly expressed, as it 
was general on the part of the British from the beginning of the war and had taken place in a 
very special measure on the basis of the results of the Coronel battle. This applies equally to 
the conduct of the pursuit by Admiral Sturdee before the start of the battle and to his tactics 
during the battle, as of the behavior of the "Glasgow" towards the "Dresden" and "Leipzig". 
Admiral Sturdee held it - in contrast to Count Spee, who at Coronet at first rushed ahead with 
his flagship alone, to avoid the enemy the way to the coast and into the leeward position to 
refuse - the need to restrict and revoke the order of the "general chase" by a number of 
special orders aimed at keeping his armed forces together, although even one of his 
battlecruisers would have been able, if he had taken energetic action, take down the German 
cruisers one by one; Even in battle, he did not come to the decision to take drastic measures 
which would have brought his battlecruisers into an artillery more tactically favorable 
position to the enemy, from which subtle fighting could have taken place faster and more 
effectively. The one-time attempt to overcome the smoking obstruction by turning around 
was thwarted by the clever counter-maneuver of Count Spee; With the rapidly decreasing 
speed of the German armored cruisers, however, a repeated attempt to get into leeward 
position would certainly not have been unsuccessful in the further course of the battle Since 
the British flagship remained in an unfavorable tactical position until the end, the "inflexible" 
had no choice but to independently improve their situation - certainly a bitter criticism of the 
behavior of the British leader. 

The small cruiser "Glasgow" played an extremely important role in the Falkland 
Islands. Only British cruisers were able to overtake all German cruisers, while her sister ship 
"Bristol" did not effect a machine repair until around 10:45 a.m. was advertised clear to sea 
in the morning and was therefore no longer able to take part in the pursuit of the German 
cruisers. 
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The task of the "Glasgow" would have been to employ energetic action and make full use of 
their speed to keep the German small cruisers busy, to induce them to change course, which 
they lose their way, and, if possible, to slow them up with artillery hits so that the English 
armored cruisers could come up in the meantime and completely defeat their opponents who 
were far inferior to them. "Glasgow" was naturally, because of its speed, which was superior 
to all German cruisers, and after the whole situation of December 8th, the British ship which 
was able to pursue and defeat the "Dresden", the fastest German ship, had to take on. If the 
commandant was initially in doubt as to whether the English armored cruisers would be able 
to overtake the "Leipzig" and "Niirnberg", so that he thought he had to limit himself to 
driving these - slower - German cruisers into their arms, so he had to turn to "Dresden" at the 
latest when he realized that "Cornwall" and "Kent", "Leipzig" and "Nuremberg" were well 
received. At 2:15 in the afternoon, according to Corbett, he went down at such a speed that 
his two companions could come without him stopping to approach the "Leipzig" (1). So he 
saw at that time that "Leipzig" would sooner or later fall victim to the armored cruisers It 
wasn't until 2:53 a.m., however, that he opened fire on "Leipzig", which he could have 
attacked and damaged long before in vigorous pursuit in order to then take up the hunt for the 
"Dresden", the successful implementation of which he had to regard as an honorary factor for 
his cruiser after the whole situation. However, the behavior of Captain Luce in the fight 
against the inferior to the "Glasgow" (2) "Leipzig" clearly shows the reason why he did not 
think of pursuing the "Dresden" with the Glasgow "alone and taking it to the fight: He shied 
away from ship-to-ship combat with the German small cruisers, which, under the most 
unfavorable artillery conditions near Coronel, had inflicted considerable damage on his 
cruiser without being hit by himself; he only saw his task in keeping the Leipzig busy until 
Cornwall had come up. 





1) See page 296. 
2) Bullet weights on the broad side 160 kg: 80 kg.**° 
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Even when she opened fire at 4:15 a.m., did "Glasgow" not pursue "Niirnberg" or "Dresden" 
(1), although - according to the observations of "Leipzig" = officers (2) - there would still 
have been the possibility to do so, at least to keep in touch with "Dresden", whose coal 
supply would in all probability run out sooner than that of the "Glasgow" after its coal 
replenishment on the night of 7/8, and whose ammunition at Coronel probably used up to the 
same extent like that of the English cruiser (3). The lack of energetic action on the part of the 
commander of the "Glasgow" on December 8th cost the British Navy another three months 
of strenuous activity, with the appropriate use of resources and materials, to search for the 
"Dresden" and allowed the latter to cause further damage. 

If the fate of the German cruisers had to be considered sealed from the outset, given 
the strength and speed conditions prevailing in the Falkland battle - unless the unseen 
weather prevented them from being pursued by the enemy in good time - If after that it was 
only a question of a cheap success for the winners, then it follows from the explanations 
above, that the battle of the Falkland Islands cannot be advertised as an act of glory for the 
British fleet, neither after its tactical implementation nor after the artillery achievements of 
the English cruisers. 

This is all the less possible as the unequal struggle by the British regrettably did not 
go through to the end in chivalrous form. Nothing in the world will be able to refute the 
charge that the British have made no attempt to save the "Scharnhorst" crew after the flagship 
sank, although after the sinking of the "Scharnhorst" the already badly damaged "Gneisenau" 
faced no fewer than two battle cruisers and the armored cruiser "Carnarvon". With all due 
respect the British have for the efficiency of the German crew, they do not want to seriously 
claim that the support of the battlecruisers by "Carnarvon" was necessary or even essential 
for the defeat of the "Gneisenau". 





1) Rather, it carried out a movement towards "Cornwall", which gave the impression 
on "Leipzig" that it wanted to seek protection behind "Cornwall". (Diary of Oberleutnant z. 
See Schiwig.) 

2) According to Oberleutnants v. See Schiwig. 

3) It is not known whether "Glasgow" was able to replenish its ammunition between 
the Coronel and the Falklands battle.*“° 
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The behavior of the British, in particular of the commander of the "Carnarvon", towards the 
sinking "Scharnhorst" suggests that there was an order in retaliation for the Coronel = battle - 
in which even according to English evidence the weather precluded any rescue work - not to 
give assistance to the sinking German flagship and its knightly admiral. This presumption is 
confirmed by the fact that survivors of the "Gneisenau" were implored by deckhands and 
NCOs of the British cruisers that it was indeed an act of retaliation for Coronel. 

In the same way, the behavior of the commander of the "Glasgow", Captain Luce, 
who avoided the ship-to-ship battle with the German small cruisers, of chivalry, when he let 
the artillery fire at the defenseless "Leipzig" crew together at close range, although he clearly 
recognized that she was neither able nor intended to resist, and who, by the refusal of its crew, 
to continue the slaughter, must have pointed to the inhuman subtle behavior. Certainly the 
flag was still waving on the shot German cruiser, deprived of fine resistance, but the 
"Glasgow" and the "Cornwall" no longer threatened by the attack of superior opponents, as at 
Coronet "Niirnberg", after the news it had received about the outcome of the day-to-day 
battle in its action against "Monmouth", one should expect him at any moment. Also the 
commander of the "Kent", Captain Allen did not act much differently when shortly before 7 
o'clock in the evening he opened fire again on the "Niirnberg" lying there as a wreck. 

The letter from Admiral Sturdee to Korvettenkapitén Pochhammer, in which the 
British commander pointed out that the rescue of the survivors of the cruiser squadron 
represented a special British act of grace, since the ships had not dropped the flag before the 
sinking (1). 





1) The letter read: 
H.M.LS. "Invincible" at Port William (Falkland Islands), 
12th December 1914. 
(Memorandum No. 44.) 


I wish to call your attention to the fact that your lives have been spared as an act of 
humanity. Your ships when overpowered did not surrender, there was therefore no need to 
save you and your men. I therefore expect you to use your influence to prevent any breach of 
trust during your long passage to England. The treatment you receive during the passage 
depends on the behavior of the officers and men. 

J.C.D. Sturdee 
Vice Admiral Commander in Chief. 
To the Senior German Officer in Macedonia. 

What is important in this letter is the admiral's express statement that none of the 

German ships surrendered - contrary to the lying reports about the removal of the flag on 


"Nuremberg" .°*” 
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The statements made by British officers to rescued officers of the cruiser squadron moved in 
the same direction when they tried to find out why the Germans tried to introduce "new 
customs", by not surrendering the battled ships by lowering the flag, as was the custom in the 
naval wars of many centuries. The German officer will only be able to answer with pride that 
he has rejected some of the British naval warfare that lacks chivalry, including, for example, 
the acceptance of bounties by officers and men of the British Navy for defeated enemy ships 
and vehicles in an amount corresponding to the crew strength of these opponents; He looks 
only with disgust at a court hearing in which the commander of the "Canopus" advocates the 
allocation of such bounties to his crew because of their alleged participation in the fighting of 
the Falklands battle, while a representative of the other ships this participation of the 
"Canopus" denies so as not to see the bounties fragmented by being distributed among too 
many ships. 

The leadership and combat performance of the German cruisers, their crews, With a 
clear awareness of the impending doom, they fulfilled their duty in the fight against the 
overwhelming power to the last breath joyfully and in a quiet, self-evident way, in the spirit 
that was implanted in them through devotional, self-sacrificing peacetime work. 

The German squadron chief, Vice Admiral Graf v. Spee, as with Coronel, knew how 
to bring his unit into action in the tactically more favorable position for artillery combat, the 
leeward position on December 8th, and to maintain his position despite the countermaneuver 
of the British leader. The only advantage he could see was that he gave his ships the 
opportunity to bring their excellently guided and trained artillery to bear under the most 
favorable conditions possible. The attack on closer combat distances, which was 
advantageous for the weaker caliber of the German cruiser and was therefore also aimed at 
by their leader, could be denied by the enemy by virtue of its superior speed. This also made 
it possible for him to bring his torpedo weapon close enough to the enemy in order to bring it 
to effect, and would probably have been used by the British squadron commander and his 
commanders to avoid any decree of the German leader, at the beginning of the battle or in a 
later phase to bring about the ship-to-sea combat in order to compensate for British 
superiority, to thwart i 
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The decision to proceed with the deadly wounded flagship to torpedo attack the enemy in 
order to give the meeting ship an opportunity to escape was the conclusion of a tactic which 
once again made the heroic greatness of the German Leader appear in the brightest light and 
which even required the enemy to pay tribute to them. 

In the same spirit, the commanders of the German cruisers led their ships in the fight 
against the British superiority. Tactically it was their endeavor up to the last moment to 
create the most favorable conditions possible for their artillery, to target each of the attackers 
- "Gneisenau" on "Invincible", "Inflexible" and "Carnarvon", "Leipzig" on "Glasgow", " 
Cornwall and“ Kent ”- bring to bear. The artillery commands and gun operators fully met 
the high demands placed on them. For the numerous disruptions in combat and staff 
shortages, remedial measures were taken right up to the end, as with exercises in peacetime. 
The operation of the engines and boilers as well as the leak detection service worked 
perfectly until the moment the commander ordered the vessel to leave the rooms to sink the 
ship. Only after every possibility of fighting had been exhausted and no further resistance 
was feasible did the German cruisers sink, blown up by their own crew, with the flag waving. 
Even at the moment of the downfall, officers and men offered a picture of the most faithful 
fulfillment of duty and devoted camaraderie. 

A quiet heroism of shocking grandeur rests where the deep sea on the Falkland 
Islands closed forever over the bodies of German ships and German men who gave their lives 
for the greatness of their fatherland!*”? 
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11. Review of the activities of the cruiser squadron. 
The Effect of the Battle of the Falkland Islands 


When the war broke out, the German cruiser squadron had to leave the East Asian 
station, giving way to pressure from the Japanese sea power; on it would have been its 
natural opponent in a war against the Triple Entente, the British naval forces, in all likelihood 
prepared a hard position, if the German government had understood it, to shape Germany's 
relations with Japan in the decades before the war as favorably as would have been necessary 
and also possible for a successful German economic policy in China and for the assertion of 
Tsingtau in a war against the Triple Entente.*° 
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In the same way that Japan's intervention in the war did not take place for a few days, the 
German Leader, after a cleverly devised and purposefully implemented plan based on a 
correct assessment of the strategic situation, supported by excellent preparatory work for 
peace and the understanding cooperation of all departments of the East Asian station, had his 
formation through the South Seas led to the South American west coast; there, given the 
political and strategic situation, he could hope to find the time and opportunity to prepare for 
further operations. On the march he had tried, according to his and his crews' feelings, to 
damage the enemy militarily wherever he had the opportunity to do so. The uncertainty of the 
goals of the cruiser squadron - in connection with the activities of the "Emden" - had delayed 
the transport of the Australian = New Zealand troops to Great Britain by more than a month; 
thus the effect of the operations of the foreign cruisers had become effective even on the 
home country theater of war Maritime trade in East Asia and Australia had been temporarily 
paralyzed as a result of the trade and shipping circles' fear of surprise attacks by the German 
squadron, which had remained hidden. 

In spite of the enormous superiority of the enemy in the Pacific, Graf Spee was able to cross 
the South Seas unhindered and to unite with the small cruisers "Dresden" and "Leipzig", 
whose commanders brought their ships to him from distant sea areas of their own accord. 
Then he succeeded, by means of his strategic measures, engaging and defeated British cruiser 
formation, which the faulty strategy of the British Admiralty had left without sufficient 
support, into battle, and with the help of superior leadership and brilliant combat 
performance of fine cruisers to destroy it. He achieved this success in the waters in which he 
needed naval control for a certain time in order to re-equip his squadrons undisturbed and to 
seek contact with the Admiral's staff and the Atlantic stages to establish and prepare for 
further operations. The effect of the Battle of Coronel has been extensively appreciated 
elsewhere. The British maritime prestige was shaken in a way hitherto hardly thought 
possible in the world; the German reputation abroad had experienced an extraordinary 
strengthening; the supply of the German squadron was ensured for a long time; the sea trade 
on the west coast of South America was paralyzed for several weeks, so that the Supply of 
saltpeter, tin, copper, wool and sugar to Great Britain was severely restricted; the 


disturbances in trade and shipping had spread to the east coast of South America.” 
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The operations of the cruiser squadron that led to the Battle of Coronel and the 
destruction of Admiral Cradock's squadron not only influenced British strategy at all foreign 
stations, they also had a profound effect on conditions in the domestic theater of war. Three 
battlecruisers had to be withdrawn from the British Grand Fleet for a long time, the absence 
of which imposed extreme restraint on British naval warfare in the North Sea. If, despite the 
success at Coronel, the cruiser squadron's freedom of movement in the Pacific was restricted 
to the utmost in November 1914. If, for example, the trade at the west entrance of the 
Panama Canal (1) and the ports of British Columbia, which were only protected by weak 
British forces, and their trade were out of the question, this was only due to the support 
which the Japanese Navy gave to the British. The pressure exerted by the Japanese naval 
forces in the Pacific from the west and from the north forced Count Spee to march further 
into the Atlantic Ocean. In general, no considerations coincided with those of the Admiralty's 
staff of the Navy, who gave him the task of marching back into the North Sea through the 
Atlantic. The preparations for this operation, the difficulties of which the German leader 
recognized, he had already initiated when he rounded Cape Horn to anchor the next stage at 
Cape Dos Bahias. 

The endeavor to achieve another military success, which - after the reports coming 
from Punta Arenas and repeatedly checked for accuracy at the instigation of the squadron 
command, but nevertheless erroneous reports - presumably required little effort, led the 
cruiser squadron to the Falkland Islands. Heavily, as a result of various unfavorable 
circumstances, the vastly superior British squadron, the Lord Fisher, was affected by the 
strategic days in the North Sea, which were marked by the inactivity of the German and 
British main fleets, and through quick and wide-eyed action in the South American waters 
had been able to unite to erase the Coronel embrasure. 





1) Korvettenkapitan v. Knorr recommended in a telegram to the Valparaiso stage at 
the end of September: “It is very desirable that both large cruisers advance to the Panama 
Canal to damage the Californian transports of operations and war material to England and 
Japan and to attack the enemy cruisers."*” 
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Even this, however, would not have been fatal to the cruiser squadron if the German leader 
had not gone to the British base; for Admiral Sturdee was of the opinion that the German 
cruisers were still on the west coast, about to accelerate round Cape Horn. 

Its final battle fought the cruiser squadron with all its heroism in leadership, battle 
and destruction. The great value factor represented by the German heroes on the ocean could 
only have been evaluated to an even greater extent if a uniform, tight management of the 
deep-sea fleet and cruiser squadron - with a clear understanding of the interaction of their 
operations - had steered according to a uniform plan. 


The destruction of the German cruiser squadron freed the British warfare as a whole 
from a further pressure that had weighed on it for four months and had affected all theaters of 
war. The return of the three battlecruisers of the Great Fleet from the Atlantic, in association 
with "Australia", now freely advertised in the Pacific, gave the British Admiralty back 
freedom of action in domestic waters to recall armored cruisers from overseas stations in 
order to make them usable for the cordon off of the North Sea, which now came even more 
to the fore in British operations than in the first months of the war. 

With the sinking of the German squadron, trade on the west coast of South America, 
which was now only threatened by individually operating cruisers - "Dresden" and "Prinz 
Eitel Friedrich" - was fully resumed; Above all, however, the fears that had long been 
harbored on the English side because of the complete suppression of the La Plata trade, 
which is indispensable for the food supply of Great Britain, by the German cruiser squadron, 
vanished; for this too, only occasional approvals by individual cruisers came into 
consideration in the future, but not a complete suppression. 

The British, severely damaged by the defeat at Coronel, was strengthened again by 
the destruction of the Coronel winners only about a month later. The German reputation 
abroad, which had experienced a tremendous increase as a result of the defeat of Coronel 
brought about by the British, was not weakened to the same extent. especially since it soon 
became known what a hopeless struggle against overwhelming superiority the German 
squadron had fought in a heroic spirit near the Falkland Islands.* 
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The fact that for the first time in more than a century a British squadron was defeated in open 
combat at sea remained in vivid memory, especially among the neutrals, in spite of the 
Falklands battle; even today it is by no means extinguished. However, the practical effect of 
the destruction of the German squadron and the associated weakening of the German 
reputation abroad was inevitable: The disappearance of the German cruisers, as a symbol of 
German strength, from foreign waters, their displacement by the British ships was made by 
the neutrals often viewed as a conspicuous sign that sooner or later Germany must succumb 
to the overpowering opponents led by Great Britain. With the German cruisers, the last tread 
that connected the German homeland with the overseas countries was also destroyed. The 
movement of goods and the transmission of communications had for the most part been torn 
down beforehand; they had to give way to the trade and the lies propaganda of the opponents. 
Thus the influence of Germany's opponents grew more and more in the neutral overseas 
countries and turned the mood to the detriment of Germany, even where respect for German 
proficiency and close economic ties had originally caused a leaning towards Germany. 

If the strengthening of British influence and the increase in British terror in the 
neutral countries made it more difficult for individually operating cruisers to continue 
warfare in foreign waters as a result of the growing difficulties they faced in supplying the 
cruisers, the situation of the Germans became worse after the annihilation of the cruiser 
squadron. The cruiser was also hopeful that by then it had drawn the main part of the enemy 
foreign forces and thus relieved the other German foreign ships. Finally, with the sinking of 
the cruiser squadron, the relief of the domestic deep-sea fleet also ceased, which - without, 
however, having come to the full knowledge of the inadequate German intelligence service - 
had been a very considerable one for several months, so that a battle in the North Sea in 
November/December 1914, especially the full exploitation of the by the cruiser advance of 
15./16. December (1) created situation by the German main body, the German fleet would 
have offered good prospects of success. 





1) Compare North Sea Volume ans 
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The early demise of the cruiser squadron - especially given the long duration of the 
war - robbed him of the opportunity to participate in its decision. But it would be wrong to 
want to deny him the possibility of a follow-up participation, especially in the case of a 
shorter duration of the war (1). The effect of fine operations far from home waters on British 
naval strategy had been tremendous. The continuation of fine operations in the Atlantic 
would presumably have resulted in further detachments and movements of the British Great 
Fleet, the exploitation of which would have led to success if the German fleet had been 
energetically attacked and thus could have had a direct impact on the decision of the war. 

On the other hand, special emphasis should be placed on the fact that an energetic 
deployment of German high seas forces in the North Sea during the months of October to 
December 1914 would have made it very difficult, if not impossible, for the British naval 
command to deploy large fleet forces against the cruiser squadron. This in turn would pave 
the way for him to further military and cruiser war successes, which in turn could have 
proven to have an influence on the situation on the domestic theater of war and in Great 
Britain itself. Perhaps the operations of the cruiser squadron - if the breakthrough into the 
North Sea was carried out with the participation of the German high seas - would have led to 
a battle between the German and British fleets, which at that time could have been of 
decisive importance for the course of the war. 





1) A comprehensive assessment of the cruiser war activity in the World War will only 
be made in Volume II, in connection with the assessment of the activity of the "Emden", 
"Karlsruhe" and "K6nigsberg".*° 
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The small cruiser "Leipzig" (1), Fregattenkapitain Haun, left Tsingtau on June 7, 
1914, shortly after the crew change, to replace "Niirnberg" as a stationary on the west coast 
of Mexico, where - as on the east coast - the permanent one Presence of a German warship 
was necessary as a result of the civil war between the ruling party of President Huerta and the 
rebellious Carranza party. On July 7, "Leipzig" had taken over station service in Mazatlan 
from "Niimberg", which was to join the cruiser squadron after calling at San Francisco and 
Honolulu in the South Pacific. After a short stay in Guaymas in the Gulf of California, on 
15./16. July passed into the hands of the insurgents, "Leipzig" arrived again in Mazatlan on 
the 23rd, where they joined the American armed forces with the armored cruiser "California" 
with the flag of Rear Admiral Howard, the small cruiser "Albany", four destroyers and some 
transport ships, also found the Japanese armored cruiser "Idzumo" and the English sloop 
"Algerine". The sister ship of the "Algerine", "Shearwater", was stationed off Ensenada. The 
armored cruiser "Idzumo" left the port on July 28th to replenish coal. On July 30th and 31st, 
German, American and English commands worked closely together to remove the Chinese 
population from Mazalan and to embark the Europeans because the storm of the Insurgents 
on the city were imminent. About 40 people of German descent were housed on "Leipzig". 
The German and English landing corps were made clear to intervene jointly in the event of 
the looting of European property. 

On July 31, the coal steamer "Cetriana" arrived in front of Mazatlan, coming from 
San Francisco. It belongs to an English company and has a capacity of only about 900 tons 
was to facilitate the supply of coal to the German stationary station, small amounts of coal 
were also stored for this 





1) See page 145.6 
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the Mexican coast in Guaymas, Mayatlan, San Blas and Manzanillo. The commander of the 
"Leipzig", Fregattenkapitén Haun, who considered the coal supply from the English steamer, 
which is not very seaworthy, to be inadequate from the outset, especially in the event of a 
political tension On July 8th, with "Niirnberg", he had sent the marine director-assessor Dr. 
Reimer, who had embarked on "Leipzig", to San Francisco to change details of the charter 
and to buy 2,000 tons of coal, which "Cetriana" was to deliver in several loads to the 
"Leipzig". On July 9th, he had also telegraphed the supreme naval authorities in Berlin 
asking that if possible a German steamer with a capacity of 3000 tons of coal could be used 
in North America. Dr. Reimer had succeeded in completing his orders, the steamer had a 
built-in spark station, and 2000 tons of coal had been purchased. 

On her return on July 31, "Cetriana" brought newspapers with her until July 23, the 
day she left San Francisco, that reported on the tense situation between Austria = Hungary 
and Serbia the commander of the "Leipzig" - as well as the other naval commanders in the 
ports of the Mexican west coast - not at this time, since the land telegraph was destroyed in 
the course of the civil war, the radio telegraphic connection with the station in San Diego was 
interrupted for about eight days due to severe air disturbances. Shortly before 10 o'clock in 
the afternoon on August Ist - that evening the conditions for the radio telegraphic reception 
were more favorable for the first time - "Leipzig" received the following radio message from 
the American flagship: "Chattanooga" reports that Austria is declaring war on Serbia has that 
Russia and Germany are involved in the conflict, while England tries to mediate. Please send 
this to "Algerine" by signal. Howard. "(1) This first message of the onset of sharper political 
tension was immediately conveyed by a hint from the German to the English stationary. 
During the night one came from San Diego a whole series of official radio messages for 
"Leipzig" that the station had not been able to deliver in the past few days. These concerned 
the emergence of political tension between the duel and triple alliances (2), the declaration of 
war 





1) "Chattanooga" reports Austria declared war against Servia involving Russia and 
Germany, England attempting to mediate. Please send to "Algerine" by signal. Howard." 
2) See page 66.°" 
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between Austria = Hungary and Serbia (1), the declaration of the threat of war (1) between 
Germany and Austria = Hungary on the one hand, the Triple Entente on the other, and finally 
the order to mobilize (2) and the news of the Imminent outbreak of war (2) initially against 
Russia, while England and France had not yet made a decision. The Reich = Navy = Office's 
response on July 21st to the commandant's request for permission to charter a larger German 
coal steamer also went on. Your wording, "Telegram to Admiral staff because of steam 
charter, not understandable, since" Nuremberg "has already chartered "Cetriana" for six 
months" deserves special mention here, since it is particularly well suited to clearly show 
how little one is in the highest naval authorities (3) expected war to break out in the last third 
of July. Otherwise they would certainly not have refused to fulfill the commandant's 
foresighted wish expressed on the basis of the peace relations and already justified for this. 
On the night of 1/2. August the arms of the "Leipzig" were cleared for action, the ship 
as well as the coal steamer, this under the pretext of relocating the anchorage of the German 
mobilization against Russia and the command of the commandant to apply for the coal 
takeover after the better protected La Paz and then to return to Tsingtau. After the Germans 
embarked aboard the "Leipzig" were finally accommodated on "California", the German 
cruiser set sail with the English coal steamer "Cetriana" at around 9 o'clock in the morning on 
August 2, heading for La Paz, at the southeast corner of Lower California , at sea. On 
"Cetriana" a spark telegraph mate of the "Leipzig" was entrusted with the management of the 
operation of the radio station, so that the leader of the steamer, an English reserve officer, 
could be kept in the dark about the situation; this was absolutely necessary in order to prevent 
the English captain, with a correct assessment of the situation, from withdrawing the small 
supply of coal, which "Leipzig" certainly had at the time, from being used by sinking a ship. 





1) See page 66. 
2) See page 67. 
3) When the telegram was forwarded to the Reich Marine Office, the Admiral's staff 


had also stated that it was "not entirely understandable".*** 
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In order to ensure the freedom of movement of the "Leipzig" as soon as possible by 
replenishing its coal reserves from "Cetriana" as quickly as possible for the first operations 
and to keep the cruiser's whereabouts secret from the enemy until the situation was cleared 
up, the course was opened in the course of August 2nd Cape S. Lucas changed, from where 
the Magdalena Bay on the west coast of Lower California should be approached. After the 
cape had been rounded on the 3rd morning, "Leipzig" met at 8 o'clock in the morning with 
the steamer of the Hamburg America line "Alexandria" (5692 Br. RT), Captain M. Schulz, 
who was ready to go South America was located on the North American west coast and on 
the night of 2/3. had entered into radio communication with the cruiser. The steamer was 
requested for the auxiliary service of the navy, he received the order to unload her cargo 
expedited in San Francisco, there to take 5000 tons of coal and 2000 kg of machine oil for 
"Leipzig" on board and at an agreed meeting point to await the cruiser. The marine = 
director's assessor Dr. Reimer was sent to San Francisco on board the "Alexandria" to do 
everything possible to procure the supplies. 

On the night of 3rd / 4th August "Leipzig" anchored around 1 o'clock in the 
Magdalena Bay; when it was light the coal transfer from "Cetriana" began. That night the 
news of the declaration of war on France arrived; That night the news of the declaration of 
war on France arrived; At the same time, the radio station in San Diego began to transmit 
numerous crisp, thoroughly inaccurate or distorted sensational reports about armed events, 
such as during the course of the war, under the influence of the Allied propaganda, they 
became a permanent facility that German ships abroad enjoyed made impossible to get a 
perfect picture of the real situation in the home country. In order to withhold all news from 
the leader of the "Cetriana" that could have influenced his behavior to the disadvantage of the 
German cruiser, important parts of the radio station of his ship were removed, which made it 
impossible to use them at hand. The news arrived early on the 5th On the morning of that day 
60 tons of coal were taken as deck cargo, so that "Leipzig" had about 900 tons of coal on 
board. The captain of the "Cetriana", who was informed of the state of war between Germany 
and Russia and the commandant's obligation to go to Tsingtau, was instructed to go to 
Miramare, a German hacienda near San Blas, and from there to Guaymas in order to deliver 
his payloads intended for German companies. In this way, the coal takeover of the "Leipzig" 
in the Magdalena Bay kept secret for as long as possible.*”” 
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The radio station of the "Cetriana" was requisitioned by "Leipzig" and installed on the 
cruiser, which was thereby able to radio with a merchant ship == Marconi = station in 
addition to its own Telefunken station, which made it easier to use wireless traffic Character 
as a warship could hide. "Cetriana" was released at noon on the 5th; she arrived in San 
Francisco on September 6th, after all assignments had been completed (1). 

After England's participation in the war had been decided, the mobilization 
regulations of the chief of the cruiser squadron for the case of war C (2) came into force for 
"Leipzig", according to which they had to go to East Asia at the outbreak of war to seek 
connection with the cruiser squadron. Before that, he had to provide the coal supply for the 
crossing, namely, he was supposed to "keep a coal steamer with her at all times as it matures, 
and to be on the safe side, let other coal steamers follow in stages". 

After that, the commander of the "Leipzig" had to focus on securing the coal supply. 
He had to try to carry this out with the help of the Northwest America stage in San Francisco; 
According to international regulations, a one-time coaling of the cruiser in San Francisco 
could be expected. Before the continued supply of coal was, however, considered to be 
important to the commanding officer to keep the whereabouts of the "Leipzig" as secret as 
possible, so as not to put enemy warships in a position to bring him to battle with superior 
strength when calling at San Francisco. Just as little could he think of waging a systematic 
trade war in North American waters without first having established a secure basis for this by 
regulating the supply of coal. It was also not advisable to upset the neutrals by conducting the 
cruiser war in front of the ports, since this would not only make their participation in the coal 
procurement doubtful, but probably even arouse their resistance to it. If the enemy believed 
that if he initially had no news about the whereabouts of the "Leipzig", the cruiser had set sail 
for Tsingtau, this could have the consequence that he did not keep his merchant shipping in 
the ports, so that it could still be surprisingly and seriously damaged after the coal steamers 
were ready. 





1) The English captain of the "Cetriana" spoke out in Guaymas with the greatest 
respect for the treatment which the "Leipzig" had given him. 
2) See page 70 under iB 
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The early achievement of a military success, such as the interception of the sloops "Algerine" 
(1) and "Shearwater" (1) on their way to Esquimault, the capture of one of the "Empress" 
steamers of the Canadian Pacific Railway intended for equipment as an auxiliary cruiser or 
the defeat of the Canadian school cruiser "Rainbow" (2), naturally played a role in the 
deliberations of the commander and the crew of the "Leipzig", like all German cruisers in a 
similar situation, a not insignificant role - from the standpoint of the successful 
implementation of the trade war, no doubt not with full justification, because even a 
victorious battle with the older one, In terms of artillery, however, "Rainbow" was able to put 
an early end to it as a result of inevitable damage to the career of the "Leipzig". 


orn on 
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The general conditions for the trade war on the Pacific coast of America, as presented 
at the beginning of the war, are briefly set out here. The sea trade on the American west 
coast, which cannot be compared with that of the east coast in terms of scope and 
importance, was concentrated in the area between Vancouver and San Francisco in North 
America, in South America on the coast of Peru and Chile, between Callao and Valdivia; 
apart from American ships that sailed on the coast of North America, it was brokered mainly 
by German and English vehicles. At the beginning of the war, the North Pacific trade, which 
later mainly used the Panama Canal, such as the export of grain, wood and salmon from 
British Columbia and the American western states, went through the Magellan Strait; 





1) Launched in 1895 or 1900, 1070 or 995 tons; 6x10.2 cm SK.; 4x 4.7 cm SK.; 13 
nautical miles. 
2) launched in 1891, 3600 tons; 2x15 cm SK., 6x12 cm SK.; 18 nautical miles.°°! 
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only a small part of the goods were shipped to Panama in order to cross the isthmus by rail 
from there. Part of the South American shipping lines also called Panama for the same 
purpose. On the North American coast, the sea areas off the ports of Vancouver, Seattle and 
Tacoma on the Puget Sound, San Francisco and Panama as the starting and ending points of 
those leading to East Asia and Australia were of importance and to be considered as points of 
attack for the trade war. transpacific trade routes following the largest circuit. 

The most important role in the trade on the west coast of South America was played 
by the Chilean saltpeter export, which was offset by the import of coal and petroleum for the 
saltpeter industry. The main part of the saltpeter export was - before the war - to Germany, 
England and North America, which mainly used British shipping space. In Valparaiso and 
the southern ports of Chile, wheat, barley, oats and wool were shipped in considerable 
quantities to Great Britain, from Coquimbo copper, which during the war became the most 
important of these export articles but was exceeded in quantity by the tin supplied by Bolivia, 
which via Antosagasta in northern Chile and Mollendo in Peru. Great Britain also obtained 
raw cotton, sugar, alpaca wool and rubber from Peru, which was shipped from Para in Brazil, 
while Ecuador only supplied cocoa to the United Kingdom. 

The trade on the west coast of South America was, apart from tramp steamers and 
sailing ships - mainly German and French - which were used in the shipping of saltpeter, 
mainly handled by the steamers of some large lines, which called at numerous coastal towns 
according to a fixed timetable and operated exclusively in German and British hands. Of 
British lines, the main role was played by the Pacific Steam Navigation Co; next to her stood 
the New York and Pacific Co. Ltd. (Lamport & Holt) and the Gulf Line. In Callao and the 
more important Chilean ports, an average of two to four British steamers per week, in 
Valparaiso, the main port of entry, even eleven to twelve in overseas and three in coastal 
traffic within a fortnight. The German companies, which had stopped all traffic at the 
beginning of the war, were mainly represented by the Kosmos line and the Roland line. The 
unification of shipping traffic in the hands of a few large companies, whose ships sailed 
according to a certain plan, made it easier to a certain extent to control ship movements on 
the American west coast for cruisers waging a trade war; 
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on the other hand, the management of the companies had their ships more firmly in hand, 
they were always in a position to hold them in the ports or to call them back from sea in a 
short time. In addition, the steamers, which left from port to port near the coast, often 
navigated the neutral territorial waters and could call at a haven of refuge in the event of an 
emergency. On the North American and the greater part of the South American coast, the 
number of hidden anchorages where the coal takeover for cruisers waging trade wars was 
possible was low; only on the Chilean coast were conditions more favorable in this respect. 
In the West American waters, the possibility for the cruiser to obtain the necessary food at 
sea through the cruiser war was far less than on the East American coast, which is why the 
provision of a sufficient supply of coal by German auxiliary ships or neutral steamers was an 
even greater precondition for successful cruiser warfare there than in the Atlantic Ocean. The 
extremely rare visit by German warships to the North American west coast and the associated 
assumption that these waters would be of lesser importance for Germany in a war, naturally 
meant that the Admiral's staff had to prepare for the supply of German cruisers with coal and 
Provisions were only built up to a limited extent during the war. 

On August 5th, the commander of the "Leipzig" sent the telegram request to the stage 
in San Francisco to buy 8000 tons of coal and the largest possible quantities of machine 
lubricating oil, of which 5000 tons of coal and 2000 kg of lubricating oil were to be 
purchased immediately on August 7th in San Francisco expected steamer "Alexandria" of the 
"Leipzig". Eight days after departure of the "Alexandria" a second steamer with 3000 tons of 
coal and 500 kg of lubricating oil, after a further eight days a third steamer with the same 
amount of coal and Oil to be dispatched to Saipan (Mariana Islands). 

On the afternoon of the 5th, "Leipzig" left Magdalena Bay to go near San Francisco 
and, if possible, intercept one of the "Empress" steamers on the way there. The voyage was 
used to make the ship fully ready for action by removing all wood and superfluous material 
and inventory, as well as the crew, who had not yet fired in accordance with the caliber since 
the replacement of the older classes in Tsingtau, through clear ship exercises and by holding 
target practice for them the ship's boats served as a target to train for combat. The course was 
initially ridden far from the steamship route to the small Mexican island of Guadalupe, 
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which took place on the night of 6/7, which was searched - unsuccessfully - on the night of 
6/7 to see whether steamers intended for "Leipzig" had arrived there. Ciphered telegrams 
were no longer accepted by the American coastal stations, open ones were subjected to strict 
censorship. On the night of 6/7, the San Diego Wireless Newspaper Service reported that that 
the Canadian school cruiser "Rainbow", the sloops "Algerine" and "Shearwater" as well as 
two submarines bought by Chile (1) are located in the British armed forces on the American 
west coast. It was also - incorrectly - reported that "Alexandria" entered San Diego on fire 
and was guarded there by "Algerine". Whether the steamer was forced to head for the port by 
an enemy ship, "Leipzig" searched the bay of San Diego, which could be easily overlooked 
from the sea, at dawn on 8th without being noticed; however, neither "Alexandria" nor an 
enemy vehicle was found. 

On August 11, "Leipzig" arrived in foggy weather in the sea area in front of the 
Golden Gate after she had headed for the San Francisco at a distance of 20 nautical miles off 
the Farallones Islands. After they were sighted in the morning by the American armored 
cruisers "South Dakota" and "Pittsburgh", which were about to enter the Golden Gate, their 
presence had thus become known, was kept closer under land to search some bays for 
steamers who might be waiting for the cruiser. The commander intended to cruise in front of 
the port 24 hours in order to come in afterwards and see for himself the status of the coal 
supply. According to a report from the radio-telegraphic newspaper service, "Rainbow" had 
only recently been to San Francisco to take over coal. Perhaps the news of the presence of the 
"Leipzig" in front of the port would prompt him to visit the German cruiser. After this hope 
also proved to be deceptive, the pilot was taken on board at noon on the 12th to enter the 
port. Since, according to his statement, the German consul was looking for the "Leipzig" on a 
motorboat, they stopped again for the Farallones, where the boat came alongside the cruiser 
with Vice Consul von Schack, the naval director-assessor Dr. Reimer and some newspaper 
reporters. The German consul had learned on the 11th that "Leipzig" was crossing in front of 
the Golden Gate and attempting to contact him; telegrams from "Leipzig" to the German 
consulate had not been let through by the American authorities. 





1) When the war broke out, the Canadian government had bought two submarines 
that had just been completed in Seattle for Chile; but initially there was still a lack of trained 
crews for the boats.°™ 
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In addition to a number of American newspapers with their sensational reports, the consul 
carried the grave news that Japan, too, would probably intervene in the war on the side of 
Germany's opponents in the near future. For "Leipzig" this initially meant the addition of the 
armored cruiser "Idzumo" (1), which had ordered a dock in San Francisco for August 18, to 
join the enemy forces on the west coast of North America. The French armored cruiser 
"Montcalm" should also be in the vicinity (2), while "Rainbow" was reported north of San 
Francisco. Of particular importance were the communications that the consul and Dr. Reimer 
on the success of his efforts to secure the coal supply for the "Leipzig". 
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The difficulties they faced as a result of the unfriendly view of the duty of neutrality on the 
part of the American authorities and as a result of other adverse circumstances can be found 
aptly in a report by the naval director-assessor Dr. Reimer, which should follow here in 
excerpt: 


"A few days after" Leipzig "set sail from Mazatlan, the Hapag steamer" Alexandria ", 
which was coming with an ore load from the south on its way to British Columbia, was 
stopped and requested. He was instructed to unload his cargo as quickly as possible in San 
Francisco and to load himself there with coal and provisions, to strive for declaration and to 
seek connection with the "Leipzig". 

"The Alexandria" reached San Francisco, unloaded her ore load, but she received no 
more the necessary coal load than the declaration. 

"In the meantime it became known that the "Leipzig" crossed near San Francisco; 





1) launched in 1899, 10,000 tons; 4 x 20.3 cm-K., 14 x 15 cm-SK., 12 x 7.6 cm-SK .; 
21 nautical miles. 


2) He was in the South Seas at that time.*” 
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On August 12, it was possible to establish direct contact with the cruiser from San Francisco 
by means of a harbor tug and to personally receive the commander's wishes. 

“They went in the direction: 

1. Obtain coal through normal supplies; 

2. To find out the names and arrival times of coal steamers due. 

“Due to the shipping newspapers brought along, it was possible to give exhaustive 
information regarding the coal steamers. Further news was assured for the subsequent period. 
However, the implementation of the plan to establish direct contact with the "Leipzig" again 
a few days later failed due to the vigilance of the American customs authorities. The harbor 
tug, which was supposed to reach the "Leipzig", was intercepted outside the Golden Gate, the 
passangers, the second officer of the Kosmos steamer "Serapis" and a naval officer, were 
arrested and later released after an unsuccessful interrogation. 

“The coal supply encountered the following difficulties: 

a) lack of suitable ships, 

b) coal shortage in San Francisco, 

c) lack of money. 


“To a). The Germans in San Francisco were not suitable ships; they had been without 
further suspicion since the outbreak of war and since then it had become known that the 
"Leipzig" and allegedly also the "Niirnberg" were nearby. Their declaration under the 
German flag was an impossibility. Neutral ships were not available in San Francisco. The 
only usable German steamer "Marie" (1) was later sent to Guaymas. As far as is known, his 
supply of coal came into the hands of the "Leipzig". The German steamer "Mazatlan" sailing 
under the Mexican flag succeeded with great difficulty in obtaining the declaration for 
Mexico and laying 500 tons of coal ready there. The fact that the "Mazatlan" = coals were 
stowed in sacks and mostly stowed on deck made the American customs authorities 
particularly suspicious. The result was that the Americans demanded a considerable amount 
of bail from the German consul as a guarantee that the coal would not be used for German 
war purposes. This had to be given. As far as is known, it was repaid later. 

“Other, very numerous attempts to charter neutral ships also failed. The Lloyd 
representative in San Francisco was eager to get ships into his hands; 
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The negotiation was mostly broken off at the last moment, apparently the English had their 
hand in the game right from the start and were successful in influencing the shipowners ... 

To b). The west coast of North America is not a coal export area. Every major coal 
movement from there is already a peculiarity in peacetime; in war it is easily noticeable. For 
this reason, only transports up to 500 tons could be considered, namely to nearby destinations 
south or north. 

To c) lack of money. As is well known, the consulates have very little cash and credit. 
The consulate's credit was almost completely exhausted by the one-time coal of the "Leipzig" 
in the port of San Francisco. For this reason, during the first period of the war one was 
dependent on private money. - The "Niirnberg" had been in San Francisco for several days at 
the beginning of July; during this time Americans were vain and patriotism. The turnaround 
occurred surprisingly quickly. When the war broke out, the German Reich's loan to the 
German-Americans was not worth $20,000, not to mention our valuation by the Americans. 
A tirelessly active German who worked in San Francisco for over 30 years and was highly 
regarded and loved by Germans and Americans tried to obtain the necessary loans to get at 
least the small coal supplies that were in San Francisco into our hands. He went from house 
to house to see his friends, but found locked doors everywhere. Almost tearing, he returned 
to the consulate with the notification that the German Reich's credit was zero. Finally there 
was a German American who gave him a loan of about 30,000 dollars personally; With this it 
was possible to buy some quantities of coal, but for the reasons given in a) and b) they did 
not find their full use and had to be partly sold again later. Another and main reason that 
made the coal supply on the East and West Coast of the United States very difficult was the 
Americans' very special conception of neutrality, which took place from the beginning of the 
war. It is known that the coal supply from South America, especially from Chile, worked 
excellently, and the difference between South and North America is obvious. The fact that, 
under otherwise identical conditions, the coal supply, especially from North America, 
encountered such insurmountable difficulties, leads to the conclusion that the main obstacle 
was the American State Department, whose strange challenge was beyond*”’ 
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the concept of neutrality has become well known to all of us from numerous examples." 

Before the outbreak of war, Dr. Reimer in San Francisco bought 2000 tons of coal for 
"Leipzig" were confiscated, the German steamers including the "Alexandria" were moved 
deep into the inner bay, where they were kept under strict supervision, while the English 
ships had full freedom of movement. At the moment the consul could not even give an 
assurance that the American authorities would allow "Leipzig" to take over coal itself, while 
"Rainbow" had received coal without any problems. Since this gave the possibility that 
"Leipzig" could be forced to decommission due to a lack of coal without first having 
achieved success in the cruiser war, a thought that seemed unbearable for the commander and 
the crew of a German cruiser, frigate captain Haun decided to stay at sea for so long, as his 
supply of coal permitted; he wanted to try now, on the access roads to the Golden Gate, 
enemy merchant ships, especially those with coal cargo, and above all by pushing north to 
put the Canadian cruiser "Rainbow" into battle. It was therefore agreed with the consul that 
"Leipzig" would arrive in San Francisco on the night of 16/17, unless news to the contrary 
was sent to her beforehand. 

In the days that followed, "Leipzig" cruised in the coastal waters; to the north she 
extended her voyage to Cape Mendocino, and from there she steered back south to the 
Farallones at a distance of 20 to 30 nautical miles from the coast. The cruiser "Rainbow" was 
not found, however, on merchant ships one encountered only American steamers and sailors, 
which were not examined in order to spare the American sensitivity. As later became known, 
"Rainbow" left Esquimault on August 3rd with orders to seek contact with "Leipzig" and to 
protect the trade routes south of Vancouver. He then picked up the sloops "Algerine" and 
"Shearwater", who on the 3rd had started the march to Esquimault from the Mexican ports 
after they had received the "warning telegram" through the intermediary of American 
Admiral Howard, and directed them north; However, he made no attempt to get to "Leipzig", 
whose stay in front of San Francisco he must have known by August 12th at the latest,*° 
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probably because there was a constant rumor that "Nuremberg" was also operating in the 
North American coastal waters. When the war broke out, the news of the presence of one or 
two German cruisers in this area had resulted in the suspension of all British shipping traffic 
on the North American west coast by order of the British Admiralty. The appearance of the 
"Leipzig" off San Francisco aggravated this situation, in that no British ship left the port from 
Vancouver to Panama. Around 25 to 30 British steamers were stranded in San Francisco, 
around 60,000 tons of barley awaiting shipment. The situation was grave in Seattle and the 
other ports on the Puget Sound, where large stocks of grain, flour, salmon and timber were 
piled up, and considerable quantities of salmon were expected to be shipped from Alaska 
over the next two months. If shipping did not regain its freedom of movement soon, the 
clogging of the ports with goods was bound to turn out to be disastrous. Since "Rainbow" 
was not expected to provide adequate protection for shipping against German cruisers, the 
confidence of the trade and the public was so severely shaken that even the steamers of the 
British transpacific lines were for the most part detained in the ports not just on the American 
coast, but also in Yokohama and the East Asian ports; a considerable part of the trade thus 
went to the two great Japanese lines, the Nippon Yusen Kaisha and the Osaka Shosen 
Kaisha. On the South American coast, too, after the outbreak of war, news about the 
activities of the "Leipzig" and rumors about the presence of the "Niirnberg" caused 
temporary disruptions in British trade. 

These conditions meant that the cruise of the "Leipzig" from August 12th to 16th had 
to be unsuccessful. After searching in vain for the motorboat at the Farallones Islands on the 
afternoon of the 16th, with the Dr. Reimer wanted to bring out news about the coal 
supplement for "Leipzig", However, which was prevented by the American authorities from 
leaving, the cruiser steered into the Golden Gate around midnight after meeting the American 
armored cruisers "South Dakota" and "Pittsburgh", which were about to tow two submarines 
to Honolulu. The entry and thus also the departure - after 24 hours - at night was chosen, in 
order to meet a superior enemy - the armored cruiser "Idzumo" was expected on the 18th, an 
attack from the side had to be expected - to have better prospects than during the day.°® 
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After anchoring, the Vice Consul v. Schack and Dr. Reimer received the news that the 
"Leipzig" would be granted coal in accordance with the provisions of naval law. The wording 
of the Japanese ultimatum and the news of the imminent dispatch of the small cruiser 
"Newcastle" (1) from the China squadron to the North American west coast were given to the 
commander known in San Francisco. The takeover of coal, oil, material and provisions began 
at 8 a.m. but had to be stopped soon after 9 a.m., as the company that delivered the coal 
supposedly had not notified the customs authorities of the type and quantity of their delivery, 
a use that was otherwise not observed in relation to warships. It was only around 11 a.m. that 
this disturbance, which was based solely on a lack of benevolence, was eliminated. The 
commandant had asked for coal for the journey to the next German port, Apia on the Samoa 
Islands, that is, full replenishment of his supplies including deck cargo. However, on the 
grounds that "Leipzig" could not take so much coal on board to get to Apia without 
interrupting the voyage, the station admiral only granted a little over 500 tons, so that the 
cruiser's total supply of coal would be reduced after the replenishment amounted to about 
800 tons. For Honolulu, whose call on the voyage to Apia the admiral left to the commander 
of the "Leipzig", a further 500 tons were offered. This petty regulation, which restricts the 
cruiser's freedom of movement in a way that is extremely advantageous for the enemy, can 
be taken as proof of the unfriendly = neutral attitude of the American authorities towards the 
German naval forces in the world war. A certain influence on the mood of the Americans in 
San Francisco towards the Germans undoubtedly exerted the impairment of British trade 
through the operations of the "Leipzig", since the prohibition of British shipping was already 
beginning, to influence American business interests, an effect which has always been 
primarily decisive for the sympathies or antipathies of Americans. 

After the necessary agreements on the delivery of coal for "Leipzig" in Mexican 
waters, also other arrangements for the supply of information to the cruiser and for further 
coal deliveries by steamers from the South American ports had been made with the persons 
in question, "Leipzig" left the port at Midnight on 17th/18th August. 





1) See page 159.3” 
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The second officer of the "Serapis", Lieutenant z. See d. R. Jensen, six sailors and ten stoker 
reservists from this steamer and the "Alexandria" as well as eight sailors and one agitator 
from shore had reported to be hired on board the cruiser. On leaving the ship, as a result of 
false information from the intoxicated American pilot, the ship was thrown by the current 
onto a full English ship lying at anchor, with only the determined maneuver of the 
commander preventing a more serious collision. By hooking the jib boom behind the 
starboard = shrouds of the main mast of the "Leipzig" these broke, without, however, 
affecting the rods. The baffle of the starboard V. 10.5 cm-SK. and the side wall of the 
cannon's shield was badly bent, the cover of the protective shield was lifted and thrown on 
deck. The gun's facilities remained intact. The starboard radio telegraph network was 
partially destroyed. The damage could be repaired with on-board resources in strenuous work 
lasting several days. As expected, this resulted from this Incident rumors in San Francisco 
that "Leipzig" had tried to hole an English sailing ship into the bottom in the neutral 
American waters. 

"Leipzig" ran at first dimmed and in full combat readiness at high speed heading west 
to the Farallones, but without encountering an enemy. From the 18th on, she then steered 
outside the steamship routes with the most economical voyage - 7 nautical miles with only 
four boilers in operation, while individual boilers were cleaned; on the 22nd the island of 
Guadalupe was passed. Given the small amount of coal that was available and prospective, 
the commanding officer could not even think of waging a cruiser war, all the less so, when 
British ships had not yet sailed again and the investigation of neutrals would only have 
helped to reveal the whereabouts of the "Leipzig". On the 24th it was observed that "Idzumo" 
confirmed the receipt of the declaration of war on the Japanese ambassador in Washington. 
Early on the 27th, "Leipzig" anchored in Ballenas Bay, north of Magdalena Bay, where, 
according to the agreement made in San Francisco, she was to meet with the German steamer 
"Mazatlan" sailing under the Mexican flag in coastal trade, to take from this 500 tons of 
sacked coal. It was not until noon on the 28th that she got a radio telegraphic connection with 
the steamer "Mazatlan", which entered the bay shortly afterwards; the owner of the steamer, 
the merchant F. Jebsen, met with him. and Senior Lieutenant (ret.) to the Helle, who 


subsequently made an outstanding contribution to supplying coal to the "Leipzig".?”" 
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Since the American authorities suspected that the coal supply of the steamer "Mazatlan" was 
destined for a German warship, they had only approved the declaration on the condition that 
both the consul and the owner of the steamer make a deposit of 12,000 Dollars gave a written 
undertaking to see that the entire supply of 500 tons was landed in the destination port of 
Guayma. Otherwise "Mazatlan" would not be allowed to take coal again within three months 
in an American port. Despite the very unfavorable situation in which the cruiser found itself - 
it only had about 330 tons of coal on board - the commander, on the basis of careful 
consideration, made the certainly very difficult decision to refrain from the forced 
confiscation of the coal; On the one hand, it seemed to him imperative to protect the consul 
and the company from the consequences of breaking a word; on the other hand, he assumed 
that the confiscation of the coals destined for a neutral port in Mexican waters on a steamer 
sailing under a neutral flag would have an adverse effect on the may practice future conduct 
towards him by the Mexican authorities. But this would give him the last chance to keep his 
ship operational, since he was dependent on Mexican ports for the supply of coal and 
communications until it was possible for him to get into the South American waters. On the 
afternoon of 28th the steamer "Mazatlan" was dispatched to Guaymas, where it was supposed 
to discharge the 500 tons of coal as intended. In order to remedy the most urgent coal 
shortage of the "Leipzig", should then first the unload "Mazatlan" coals in a motor schooner 
"Leonor" lying in Guaymas, who drove in the service of the merchant F. Jebsen, to the 
"Leipzig" in the Concepcion Bay. Furthermore, the German steamer "Marie" (1866 Br. RT), 
the shipping company M. Jebsen in Aabenraa, who was directed from Manzanillo to 
Guaymas from San Francisco, took on board a stock of 2000 tons of coal stored in Guaymas, 
which a German company with the participation of Oberleutnants a. D. zur Helle had 
delivered to the Sonora Railway Company. "Marie" should then meet "Leipzig" at the 
Socorro Islands. It was very unfavorable for the safety of the cruiser that it was now forced to 
enter the Gulf of California to to wait for the engine schooner, in order to receive news about 
the further development of things in this port at any time and, if necessary, to be able to enter 
there himself . To go to Guaymas immediately, the commandant could not yet make up his 
mind, 
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because he feared that the enemy would quickly become aware of his whereabouts and that 
he would then be able to ambush his ship before the coal reserves were replenished in the 
Mexican waters or to fight it with superior force when it left the gulf. "Leipzig" left the 
Ballenas Bay on August 30th and rounded Cape G. Lucas on September Ist. On the evening 
of that day an American steamer was lit with the headlight, opposite which "Leipzig" posed 
as "Japanese cruiser” "Idzumo" when the name was exchanged. On the night of the 3rd to 4th 
the cruiser ran into Concepcion Bai, which is well protected from the sea, on the inside of the 
Lower Californian peninsula, with a coal stock of only about 150 tons. In extremely 
oppressive, damp heat - the temperature in the lower decks did not drop below 35 ° C even at 
night -, with a lack of fresh provisions and water, he waited here for two days for news from 
Guaymas; from Oberleutnant a. D. zur Helle brought on the 6th at noon on a sailboat with an 
auxiliary engine. His arrival was delayed because he found the motor schooner, which was 
supposed to load the 500 tons of coal for "Leipzig" in Guaymas, not in this port, but further 
north in the San Francisquito Bay and had arranged for it to return to Guaymas. As a result of 
the efforts of the foreign consuls in Guaymas, the surrender of the coals of the "Mazatlon" 
had encountered difficulties, which Herr Jebsen hoped to overcome. It was also questionable 
whether the steamer "Marie", which had arrived from Manzanillo in Guaymas on September 
1st, could be used for shipping the coal depot of the railway company, since the captain 
Davidson declared that "he was not authorized by his shipping company to provide aid to 
German warships". After the commander had initially considered waiting until the 9th of 
September early for the arrival of the engine schooner with the 500 tons and for further news 
about the behavior of the "Marie" and only going to Guaymas himself in the event of 
unfavorable reports, he decided on the 6th afternoon at the suggestion of the artillery officer, 
first lieutenant z. See Giseke, on the news that the steamer "Marie" had a bunker load of 
about 1200 tons on board, which he could fall back on under all circumstances, to go 
immediately to take over coal in Guaymas. An even longer stay in Mexican waters with the 
coal-emptied ship would not have been justifiable, since it was to be expected that sooner or 
later the opponents would learn of the cruiser's whereabouts and would endeavor to catch 
him in a more helpless position.*”° 
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Any resistance in Guaymas had to be broken under these circumstances by force in order to 
shorten the stay of the "Leipzig" there, which would quickly become known. On the 7th at 
7:30 am, "Leipzig" anchored next door in Guaymas the American cruiser "Albany". In the 
meantime Mr. Jebsen (1) had succeeded in obtaining coal from the railway company in every 
amount required by "Leipzig". After a fairway to the wooden pier in the inner harbor had 
been explored, the cruiser went alongside it and at 9 o'clock could begin to take over coal 
directly from the railroad car. The Mexican governor not only designed the full 
replenishment of the supplies of the "Leipzig", but also forbade all consuls to send telegrams 
until the departure of the "Leipzig" in order to maintain neutrality. to prevent them from 
reporting the arrival of the cruiser outside. The sacked coals, which the steamer "Mazatlan" 
had put out, could now also be taken over by "Leipzig", since this did not contravene the 
wording of the conditions of the American authorities. The news of the German victory at 
Tannenberg and of the escape of the French government to Bordeaux made a significant 
contribution to influencing the general mood in the Guaymas in favor of the Germans. After 
food and water are in sufficient quantity, as well as a coal deck cargo of 130 tons was taken 
over early on the 8th, "Leipzig" ran at noon on the 8th, with a total load of 930 tons of coal, 
laboriously digging a path through the sand and silt, out of the harbor. After about four hours 
the steamer "Marie" followed, which still had to take over water for the cruiser. From his 
bunker coal 600 tones for "Leipzig" were determined. The captain of the steamer, who - in 
contrast to his ship's officers - did not want to understand that the ship was called up for 
naval service, only became more docile when the commander of the "Leipzig" offered him a 
replacement. In order to have the steamer completely in hand, Oberleutnant a. D. Helle was 
embarked on it, who provided the cruiser and later the cruiser squadron with excellent 
services in supplying coal. 





1) Mr. Jebsen, whose energetic efforts "Leipzig" owed in large part the salvation from 
their plight, returned from Guaymas to San Francisco; he then succeeded in reaching 
Germany, as did the naval director-assessor Dr. Reimer. He fell in 1915 ona submarine.*”* 
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On important news, "Leipzig" in Guaymas had received the report that "Niirnberg" 
had taken 700 tons of coal in Honolulu on September Ist and had ordered larger quantities of 
coal and provisions for the San Francisco stage. The news that the cosmos steamer "Amafis" 
with about 3000 tons of coal had left Callao on the 4th to expect "Leipzig" at the Gatapagos 
Islands on the 9th onwards was also of great importance. Further orders for steamers and coal 
had been sent by telegram to South American ports. 

A telegram from San Francisco on September 2nd said that all enemy forces were 
looking north of San Francisco for "Leipzig". As later became known, "Newcastle" had left 
Esquimault on September 3rd and steamed south along the coast After carefully searching 
the California coast and the waters of the Gulf, she did not return to the southern end of the 
Gulf until the 17th. Since the English commandant assumed that "Leipzig" had gone on to 
the South American coast in order to unite with "Nuremberg", he returned to Esquimault; he 
did not think he could extend his advance into the South American waters. On his voyage on 
the neutral coast he had set up an extensive system of lookouts and news points in order to be 
informed as quickly as possible about the reappearance of German cruisers (1). It was not 
until September 30 that the commander of the "Newcastle", acting as Senior Naval Officer on 
the North American west coast, decided to make another advance south, as he had received 
and also learned about radio telegraphic traffic between German cruisers and merchant ships 
on the Peruvian coast that three ships in Seattle were loading coal and supplies for the 
enemy. "Idzumo" and "Rainbow" remained to the north to protect the North Pacific trade 
routes. This investigation, which lasted two to three weeks, also extended no further south 
than to the Goff of It was unsuccessful: two steamers with coal for the Sonora Railway 
Company, which were suspected of supporting the German cruisers, were sent to Esquimault 
should leave San Francisco with coal and supplies. With the replenishment of the coal 
reserves in Guaymas and the request of the "Marie" as escort steamer as well as the 
simultaneous establishment of connections to the South American ports, the commander of 
the "Leipzig" had overcome an extremely critical period, 





1) With regard to the custom of the English to set up observation stations on the 
neutral coasts, see also page 265.°” 
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t his ship's long stay in Mexican waters without a supply of coal required for a battle and any 
subsequent operations could easily have been disastrous. With the decision to take on the 
long waiting time and to refrain from coercive measures for the time being, rather to 
approach Guayma only in an extreme emergency, he had taken on an enormous 
responsibility. In the meantime he finally had success on his side: On the night of 9/10. 
September "Leipzig" passed the southern exit of the Gulf just below the Lower Californian 
coast without encountering an enemy and, for the first time since the outbreak of war, was 
able to wage a trade war with sufficient coal supplies. It is true that at the beginning of 
September the commanding officer had felt compelled to report to the admiral staff when he 
was home: "Leipzig" cannot proceed according to the mobilization plan. Please send further 
orders, "however was hardly to be expected after the overall war situation that the cruiser 
squadron was located still in East Asia; Before "Leipzig" received more details about their 
stay, it was hardly possible to seek contact with the squadron. The telegram that arrived in 
Berlin on September 3rd was answered on the same day with the order: "Cruiser war 
relocated to Southwest America and the Atlantic Ocean." Furthermore, "Leipzig" was 
instructed to contact the La Plata stage for coal supplies. 

"Leipzig" followed the trade route Cape S. Lueas - Panama after the gulf had passed; 
the steamer "Marie" followed it during the day at a distance of about 5 nautical miles; at 
night he drove with the lights on about a mile in front of the cruiser, so that as soon as an 
enemy ship stopped the steamer, he would have a good opportunity for a torpedo attack. At 
the beginning of September the British Admiralty had reopened merchant shipping in North 
and Central America. On the night of 10./11. September around 2 o'clock brought "Leipzig" 
about 70 nautical miles southwest of Cape Corrientes in rainy, bad weather the new British 
tanker "Elsinore" from 6542 Br. R. T., owned by Bear Creek Oil & Shipping Company Ltd. 
in Liverpool, who was with ballast on the way from Corinto (Nicaragua) to San Luis Obispo 
(California) and sailed with the lights on. It had lain in the Central American port for a long 
time and had expired on the recently issued order of the Admiralty regarding the reopening 
of British shipping. At noon on September 11th, the crew of the prize was embarked on the 
steamer "Marie"; after part of the empty tanks had flooded, the steamer was sunk into the 
waterline by 12 shots in the afternoon.” ’° 
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A command to guard the English crew was embarked on "Marie". 

Since the steamer "Amasis" ordered to the Galapagos Islands was only supposed to 
wait a limited time for "Leipzig", she could not steer further in the direction of the Panama 
Canal, but had to break the course to the Ecuadorian archipelago. Various attempts were 
made along the way to establish communication by radio telegraph with "Nuremberg", which 
was assumed to have gone from Honolulu to Central or South American waters, but without 
success. 

On September 18, "Leipzig" arrived at the Galapagos Islands when it was light. After 
"Marie" had anchored close under land in a small bay on the far side of the main island 
Albemarle, called Tagus Cove, the cruiser went alongside her to take over coal which was 
continued on the morning of the 19th after he had spent the night at anchor outside the 
narrow bay at a depth of 80 m. The commandant attached great importance to the 
replenishment of his coal stocks before the "Amasis" was found and immediate restoration of 
combat readiness, as he feared that "Amasis" might fall into the hands of the enemy while 
waiting, who are now with the help of the "Leipzig "could set a trap. With full bunkers and 
60 tons of deck cargo, the cruiser steamed on in the afternoon of the 19th to the Hood Island, 
where" Marie "was left early on the 20th, while "Leipzig" to Freshwater bay, located on the 
island of Chatham Bay steered where "Amasis" was found with the expected coal supply, 
water and provisions. As a supercargo, Oberleutnant z. See d. R. Riediger, the second officer 
of the Lloyd steamer "Seydlitz" on board, who brought important news from Callao and 
Valparaiso about the coal and news supply on the west coast of South America for the 
commander of the "Leipzig". Since it was not possible to walk lengthways with the steamer 
in the Freshwater Bay due to the swell, both ships went to the Wreck Bay, where water and 
provisions were taken from "Amasis" on the morning of the 21st, while at the same time the 
fresh provisions of meat and fruit from land In addition, preparations were made to 
accommodate the "Elsinore" crew on land, since the commanding officer intended to leave 
them on land until they would be transported there by a sailor who regularly brokered traffic 
with Guayaquil. The accommodation of the "Elsinore" crew on land was prepared, since the 
commander intended to leave them on land until they would be transported there by a sailor 
who regularly brokered traffic with Guayaquil. In this way he hoped to delay their arrival in a 
South American port as much as possible. So that the "Elsinore’s" crew did not get 
knowledge of the presence of the "Amasis", she was relocated to the Freshwater Bay on the 
afternoon of the 21st, while "Leipzig" selected the "Marie" and went with ie 
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returned to the Wreck Bay early on the 22nd to disembark the English crew. Contrary to 
expectations, she found the sailor who had arrived from Guayaquil there, so that the intended 
delay in her arrival on the mainland was not achieved to the desired extent (1). 

On the 22nd around 10 o'clock in the morning, "Leipzig" set sail with "Amafis" and 
"Marie" from the Galapagos Islands on an easterly course. The commander had the captains 
of the two steamers through Oberleutnant z. See d. R. Riediger and Oberleutnant z. See a. D. 
communicated to the Helle his obligation to follow the steamboat route along the coast with 
the three ships in open formation and to wage a trade war; meeting points were agreed. 
Initially, the keel line was 12 nautical miles apart during the day, 1 - 2 nautical miles apart at 
night headed for Cape S. Elena on the northwest corner of the Bay of Guyaquil, whose light 
came into view on the evening of the 24th. During the night, they set out on a southerly 
course, along the coast. "Leipzig" drove closest to the coast, the two steamers together in 20 
to 25 nautical miles towards See, so that a wide area of the sea could be crossed. On the 25th 
around 7:30 a.m., "Leipzig", which at that time was crossing the Bay of Guayaquil from 
Cape S. Elena to Cape Blanco, sighted the British steamer “Banksields” of the Bank 
Shipping Company, Liverpool of 3763 Br. RT. This was with a cargo of 5950 tons of sugar 
and 9 tons of copper ore for England on the way from Eten to Panama. On the basis of the 
reports from the commandant of the "Newcastle", which indicated that "Leipzig" had 
probably gone south from Mexico, the British Vice Consul in Callao was informed on the 
22nd that to hold British shipping on the Peruvian coast until more precise information about 
the whereabouts of the "Leipzig" arrives. The Vice-Konful in Eten had only received the 
telegram with this instruction on the 24th at 2 p.m., 





1) According to a report by the German Chargé d'Affaires in Quito (Ecuador) on 
October 31, 1914, half of the "Elsinore" crew arrived in Guayaquil on October 1, 1914 ina 
sailing boat; they reported, among other things, about the steamer "Amafts ", which would 
have provided the "Leipzig" with coal and provisions. The secrecy of these facts was not 
successful. According to a later report by the same business agent from Quito of November 
21, 1914, the news also found its way to London and Paris, whereupon the Diplomatic 
difficulties have been made to the government of Ecuador because they allegedly tolerated 
the supply of German cruisers to the Galapagos Islands. The captain of the steamer 
"Elfinore" visited the prison camp in England in 1917 where officers from the "Leipzig" 
were. He thought of the good treatment he and his crew had received when his ship was 
captured. 
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10 hours after "Banksields" had left port (1). "Bankfields" was applied at 3° 40' south latitude 
and 81° 20' west longitude, her crews were put on watch on "Marie", which was called by 
"Amasis" was, and the steamer sunk around 2:30 a.m. after taking provisions and dishes by 
opening the valves, explosive cartridges and 5 protection artillery. The charge was worth 2.4 
million marks; the sugar load represented the average monthly amount of sugar that Peru 
shipped to Great Britain. 

On the night of 26/27 a turn was made south of Eten, the following night the beacon 
of Lobos de Asuera Island came into view about 60 nautical miles northwest of Eten, which 
was called up on the morning of the 28th to replenish coal from "Amasis", while " Marie "hid 
west of the island. In spite of the strong swell, about 440 tons of Cardiff coal were taken over 
during the day, after "Leipzig" had previously only driven with American and Japanese coal 
(from "Marie"). The English sailor "Tamar", who took over guano at a loading bridge, was 
left unmolested. "Leipzig" and the auxiliary ships went to sea in order to steer south again on 
the following days. On the 29th it was observed that the Callao radio station reported the 
activity of the "Leipzig" with two auxiliary cruisers on the Peruvian coast. The news had 
apparently been brought to the coast by the Lobos Islands in a tugboat. That British trade had 
ceased , the cruiser could not only deduce from the absence of steamers due in those days, 
but it could also be observed repeatedly from on board that ships were stuck under the coast; 
for example, on the afternoon of the 29th, two larger British liner ships were closed under 
land at Salaverry Anchor sighted after an English sailing ship was observed lying at anchor 
in the Peruvian territorial waters behind an island shortly before. On the evening of the 30th, 
the steamer "Marie" was released into this port off Callao, after Oberleutnant retired zur 
Helle had received orders for the further supply of the "Leipzig". 





1) According to Fayle, Seaborne Trade, Vol. I., p. 231, the late arrival of the telegram 
in Eten is "undoubtedly" due to the fact that a German company was involved in the 
shipment of the cargo and that "Leipzig" was with agents Country that delayed the delivery 
of the telegram. e 
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In addition, he was supposed to ask a German shipping representative to come to the 
Pescadores Islands north of Callao on the evening of October 1 on "Leipzig" in order to 
inform the commanding officer of the overall situation. The cruiser, which was at the 
Pescadores on the 30th at 10 p.m., initially headed south on October Ist, to guard the access 
roads to Callao the following day and to be back at the islands at 9 o'clock the next evening 
to take in the expected German. 

The steamer "Marie" arrived in Callao early on October Ist, from where lieutenant a. 
D. zur Helle was released from the orders given to him, not without encountering major 
difficulties caused by the Peruvian authorities - allegedly in particular as a result of the 
inappropriate behavior of the captain of the "Marie". The German consulate in Callao 
reported on this on October 19, 1914: "....... all efforts to get on board immediately after the 
steamer's arrival, perhaps to receive communications from the" Leipzig "and to be present at 
the interrogation of the captain were in vain and only succeeded after the interrogation was 
long over. As I found out, the captain of the "Marie" showed himself to be very anxious 
during careful interrogation and made quite unnecessary reports about things about which he 
was not even asked. Out of fear, he immediately submitted to the local port master a 
document which the commander of the "Leipzig" gave him in order to - if absolutely 
necessary - relieve him personally of any responsibility with regard to the crew of the 
"Bankfields"." 

The expected representative came on board on October Ist at 10 p.m. It brought 
extremely important news: on September 8th, the Admiral's staff telegraphed that it was 
advisable to operate together with the Dresden, which had appeared on the west coast of 
South America at the beginning of September. It was reported from Valparaiso that an 
English squadron consisting of the armored cruisers "Good Hope" and "Monmouth", the light 
cruiser "Glasgow" and the auxiliary cruiser "Otranto" had gone west from Punta Arenas on 
September 28th. A letter from the captain in Lima asked the commandant not to irritate the 
Peruvians in any way, otherwise, if they disliked the Germans and the great influence of the 
French, reprisals would immediately be feared. The commandant also learned of the coal 
export bans in Peru and Chile and of the difficulties which would be caused in any way for 
the German cause. Nothing was said about the whereabouts of the cruiser squadron.**” 
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In view of the appearance of the English squadron on the Chilean coast, the commander of 
the "Leipzig" considered it advisable (1) to leave the Peruvian waters before hand. In order to 
avoid the enemy, he decided to go to Easter Island, where he hoped to be able to repair 
machines and boilers undisturbed by the enemy, which had not been thoroughly overhauled 
since the departure from Tsingtau in June. It was therefore agreed that the steamer of the 
Hamburg America line "Abeffinia" (5753 Br. RT) from Mollendo in the San Nicolas bay 
"Leipzig" was to come across and that two more steamers on the Kosmos line, "Karnak" 
from Iquique and "Anubis" from Pifagua, were to join the cruiser on the voyage to Easter 
Island. German steamers were used for the intelligence service (2) agreed in the Chilean and 
Peruvian ports as well as Peruvian radio stations (2). 

On October 2nd, "Leipzig" went south again along the coast. The attempt to intercept 
a British steamer that was observed anchored under the coast by returning to the coastal plaza 
at nightfall failed. since the traffic had had to be stopped completely by order of the British 
Admiralty. On the morning of the 3rd, "Leipzig" went in the San Nicolas Bay alongside the 
steamer "Amasis", which in turn gave her about 450 tons of coal. The next morning, 
"Abeffinia" arrived, but was out of the question as an accompanying steamer because of her 
insufficient supplies; she only delivered 240 tons of coal to "Amasis" during the day; will; 
The commander did not think he could answer for a longer stay in the bay. When the coal 
was taken over on the 4th, Leutnant z. See Standke and a torpedo heater from "Leipzig" were 
seriously injured, so that they had to be transferred to Callao with the "Abeffinia" and later to 
Lima. Lieutenant z. See d. R. Poepperling and two stokers taken on board; a telegraph 
operator was sent to "Amasis" by her, in order to be able to keep the spark station of this 
steamer in operation for a longer period of time. 

On the evening of the 4th "Leipzig" went to sea with "Amasis", which could still get 
about 1,500 tons of coal, for Easter Island. Already in the night of the 2nd to the 3rd it was 
possible to establish a radio telegraphic connection with "Dresden". This had reported: 
"Location Mas a Fuera = island, intend to go to Easter island to get in touch with 





1) Frigate Captain Haun made this decision of his own accord; he had not received an 
instruction from the Admiral's staff to unite with the cruiser squadron. 
2) See pages 147, 148°" 
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on the night of June 5th/6th it was observed that "Dresden" was in telegraphic 
communication with "Scharnhorst". Based on the agreement on the delivery of messages 
from the coast, "Leipzig" received - as well as "Dresden" - further reports on the movements 
of enemy forces, which were passed on to the squadron command on the night of 6/7. The 
connection with the steamers "Karnak" and "Anubis" was established according to plan, on 
the morning of the 8th both met at sea with "Leipzig". Instead of 1000 and 1200 tons of coal, 
as expected, they could only get off 600 and 700 tons. On October 9th a direct radio 
telegraphic connection was established between "Scharnhorst" and "Leipzig". The voyage to 
Easter Island was used by the cruiser for frequent combat drills and for exercises in 
measuring distances and estimating cutting angles for the torpedo weapon, with the steamers 
serving as targets. Early on October 14th, "Leipzig" arrived with the three steamers at Easter 
Island and anchored in Cook Bay with the cruiser squadron (2). 


The first period of war activity at Leipzig, which she spent driving alone on the North 
and South American coast, brought her direct trade war successes only to a very limited 
extent as a result of the generally unfavorable coal situation on the American northwest coast 
and, in particular, the unfriendly = neutral attitude of the North American authorities, would 
have been sufficient in itself to explain the lack of success in the trade war during the first 
war. But even if "Leipzig" Had the necessary quantities of coal been in possession from the 
outset, the yield of the cruiser war in the West American waters would always remain a very 
modest one. As already mentioned, at the beginning of the war the British Admiralty shut 
down all British shipping on the North and Central American west coast for fear of possible 
attacks by the “Leipzig” and “Nuremberg”. The grave consequences of this measure for 
economic life and trade on the west coast of North America has already been shown (3). 





1) See page 142 .-- 2) See page 145 .-- 3) See page 355° 
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The disappearance of the "Leipzig" from North American waters soon revived the trade in 
grain, flour and salmon from the Puget Sound and Vancouver, but the timber industry needed 
a longer time to recover, and the export of salmon had in the in the first months of the war to 
show a decrease of 25 percent compared to the previous year. 

That the commander of the "Leipzig" left neutral American shipping unhindered as 
long as he expected to get coal from American ports is quite understandable, all the more so 
since in most cases when American steamers are inspected, neutral cargoes to a neutral 
destination would have come into question. 

The attempt to put enemy forces into action during the first weeks of the war and 
thereby damage the enemy militarily failed due to the fearful reluctance of the enemy, 
although the latter was superior to "Leipzig" in terms of artillery. 

The successes of the "Leipzig" in the trade war in the first period of the war, the 
capture of the steamers "Elsinore" and "Banksields", occurred during the short period of time 
during which the British Admiralty released merchant shipping after the departure of the 
"Leipzig" from Mexican waters would have. From September 22nd on, shipping traffic on 
the West Coast of South America stopped again until around mid-October. The 
announcement of the sinking of the "Elsinore" resulted in a renewed cessation of shipping 
also north of Panama. The arrival of the "Elsinore’s" crew and the "Marie" with the 
"Banksields’s" crew as well as the departure of the three Kosmos steamers and the 
"Abeffinia" intensified, in conjunction with the news about the appearance of the "Dresden" 
on the Chilean Coast, British trade circles' fears that a sustained attack on trade on the west 
coast of South America was planned. Was the loss of a month's amount of sugar exports from 
Peru, which was lost with the "Banksields", to be assessed as a serious loss, the impairment 
of the export of alpaca = wool and the prevention of the shipment of tin from Bolivia to Great 
Britain were even more serious. The indirect effect of the operations of the "Leipzig" on 
British trade on the American west coast in the first, second and right up to the third month 
of the war was therefore quite considerable, even if it was not immediately apparent to those 
involved.” 
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1. Before merging with the cruiser squadron. 


The small cruiser "Dresden", under the command of the Fregattenkapitians Erich 
Kohler, had replaced the older small cruiser "Bremen" at the East American station in the 
spring of 1914. Since the stay in foreign waters was only calculated for a short period - after 
the test drives had been carried out, "Karlsruhe" was supposed to take its place in the summer 
of 1914 - so was from a thorough overhaul of the ship, which had already served in the Fleet 
and in the Mediterranean for several years. Individual changes requested by the ship's 
command, such as the reinforcement of all the air pumps in the boiler system, were not 
implemented for this reason. 

On July 13, 1914, "Dresden", which was tasked with safeguarding German interests 
on the Mexican east coast during the civil war in Mexico, set sail from Vera Cruz to Puerto 
Mexico at the request of the German ambassador, retired Rear Admiral Hintze, from there, 
together with the English small cruiser "Bristol", to bring the President of the Republic of 
Mexico, Huerta, and the Minister of War Blanquet and their families to Kingston, Jamaica. 
Since "Bristol" did not comply with the agreement made, the departure of the "Dresden" 
from Puerto Mexico was delayed until the evening of July 20th due to the strange behavior of 
the British cruiser. On the 24th, Dresden received the news of the handing over of the 
Austrian ultimatum to Serbia in sight of the island of Jamaica. After the Mexicans had 
disembarked and the coal supplies replenished in Kingston on the afternoon of the 24th, the 
cruiser Set sail for Port au Prince in Haiti, where he met "Karlsruhe" on the afternoon of the 
25th. 
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On the 26th the change of command took place in the roadstead from Port to Prince; 
Fregattenkapitins Liibecke, who had led the "Karlsruhe" on the way out, took over the 
command of the "Dresden",, took over command of the "Dresden" in order to bring it back 
home went to sea in the afternoon to Havana, to continue later to Vera Cruz. 

On July 28th, while still in Port au Prince, “Dresden” received the order of the 
Admiral's staff to return home more quickly, with the addition that diplomatic relations 
between Austria = Hungary and Serbia were broken off and that political tension between the 
Dual and the Triple Alliance seemed possible. A few hours later, the cruiser went to St. 
Thomas to start its journey home via the Azores on the afternoon of July 31, after the stocks 
of coal, material and provisions had been fully replenished and a coal deck load of about 30 
tons had been taken on board. After leaving the port, the message arrived via the radio station 
from San Juan to Puertorico: "Imminent danger of war Great Britain, France, Russia. Allies 
Austria = Hungary, probably Italy. Do not return home, wage cruiser war according to the 
mobilization regulations." 

In response to this news, "Dresden" at Sombrero = Island changed course to the south 
to the coast of Northern Brazil. The cruiser reported to the admiral staff: "Go to Zone III" (1); 
the San Juan radio station, on the other hand, was deliberately reported an incorrect location, 
from the location of which it could be inferred that "Dresden" was about to continue its 
journey home via the Azores as it was originally planned. In the following days, the admiral's 
staff received reports on mobilization, the declaration of war against Russia and France, the 
warning of surprise attacks by the British armed forces, and finally, England's declaration of 
war on August 5. The intelligence service of the American radio station Sayville was able to 
follow the progress of events at home. The radio telegraphic traffic of the English armored 
cruisers "Suffolk" and "Berwick" and the light cruiser "Bristol" was also frequently observed. 
On August 2nd and 3rd the ship was cleared for action. 

The duty of the commander of the "Dresden", Fregattenkapitins Liidecke, was to first 
go to the small Brazilian island of Rocas reef northeast of Cape San Roque and then head for 
La Plata, where he had very good prospects for a successful cruiser warfare would offer. He 
thought it useful 





1) See Appendix Sd 
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to choose the southern part of the Atlantic "Ocean" as the scene of his activity, since he 
expected that "Karlsruhe" and the German auxiliary cruisers to be equipped in the Atlantic 
Ocean would operate in the North and Central Atlantic. 

On August 6, "Dresden" came in front of the Amazon River on the strait of the 
shipping lines following the north coast of South America. At 1:30 in the afternoon, at Para, 
she held the English steamer "Drumcliffe" (4072 Br. RT) in ballast from Buenos Aires to 
New York, whose captain claimed not to know anything about the outbreak of war, although 
the ship was equipped with a radio station. The commandant of the "Dresden" believed the 
captain's statement and released the steamer after the crew had given their word not to do any 
more service against Germany in this war. The steamer's Marconi spark station was taken on 
board the "Dresden" in order to be used in traffic with the auxiliary ships and coastal stations 
and thereby disguise the character of the cruiser as a German warship. In the dismissal of the 
English steamer "Drumcliffe" equipped with a radio station, there was a very extensive 
approaching commander of the "Dresden", since the German Reich, like Russia, signed 
Agreement VI of the II October 1907 had ratified only with reservation of Article 3 (1), 
according to which the confiscation of enemy merchant ships is prohibited if they are 
concerned in ignorance of the outbreak of hostilities at sea. Fregattenkapitin Liidecke, 
however, took the position that, especially at the beginning of the war, an embarrassingly 
correct compliance with international law was appropriate in order to deprive the British of 
any pretext for violating international law. 

About an hour after the "Drumcliffe" was released, the steamers "Lynton Grange" 
(4252 Br. RT) of the Holder Line, from La Plata to Newport News, and "Hostilius" (3325 Br. 
RT) of the Houston Line, dated La Plata to Ciensuegos in Cuba on the way, both of them 





1) Article 3 reads: The enemy merchant ships, which left their last port of departure 
before the beginning of the war and are affected in ignorance of the hostilities at sea, may not 
be confiscated. They are only subject to either confiscation with the obligation that they be 
returned after the war without compensation, or the requirement or even destruction in return 
for compensation and with the obligation that the safety of people and the preservation of the 
ship's papers are taken care on 
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without a radio station, stopped by "Dresden". Since they apparently had no knowledge of 
the outbreak of war, they too were dismissed, especially since the cargo from "Hostilius" was 
neutral property (1). 

The behavior of the "Dresden" towards these steamers, which became known with the 
arrival of the "Hostilius" in Barbados on August 11th, aroused the erroneous hope in British 
shipping circles that the German cruisers would generally refrain from sinking the prizes 
during the war. 

As the weather soon worsened and strong currents delayed the cruiser's voyage, it 
became doubtful whether the coal supply would be sufficient to reach the island of Rocas; It 
was therefore necessary to use one of the German steamers lying in the northern Brazilian 
ports in order to replenish the coal supply. Of these steamers, "Corrientes" (3776 Br. R. T.) 
of the Hamburg = South American Steamship Company, Captain E. Mehring, who was 
moored in San Luiz de Maranhao, seemed to be suitable. He was asked by "Dresden", which 
operated by radio telegraph (2) under the code name of the Lloyd steamer "Sierra Salvada", 
to set sail at 6 o'clock in the afternoon on August 7th. As the captain of the steamer suspected 
it was a trap, the German steamers should be provided by an English cruiser, so he refused to 
leave the port even when "Dresden" revealed itself to him on the 7th as a German warship. 
He was asked by "Dresden", which operated by radio telegraph (2) under the code name of 
the Lloyd steamer "Sierra Salvada", to set sail at 6 o'clock in the afternoon on August 7th. 
Only when he asked who would have been the commandant and first officer on board the 
"Dresden" in 1911 (3), the names of these officers were correctly named and had in the 
meantime also been confirmed by Para, that "Sierra Salvada" was the code name for 
"Dresden", "Corrientes" agreed to set sail on the 8th at 6 o'clock in the morning and met the 
cruiser at sea around 2 o'clock in the afternoon. At the suggestion of Captain Mehring, a bay 
on the Brazilian coast near Jericoa Coara was created 





1) Article 114 of the Prize Regulations states: Before the commander decides to 
destroy a ship, he has to consider whether the damage caused to the enemy by this outweighs 
the compensation to be paid for the destruction of the non-recoverable part of the cargo. 

2) "Dresden" had announced in an encrypted radio message to the merchant shipping 
book the steamers within range and the Brazil stage with their extensions that they would use 
this code name. The steamer "Corrientes", however, had the merchant shipping book on 
board, but not the encryption key, and therefore had not been able to decipher the radio 
message. 

3) The steamer's chief officer, boatswain's mate d. R. Fetzer, had served as a year on 
"Dresden" in 1911 and therefore knew the names of the officers.**” 
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(at 40° 35' west longitude) where "Dresden" took over 570 tons of coal, provisions and 
material on August 9th and 10th. 

After the first officer of "Corrientes", bosun's mate d. R. Fetzer, as assistant lieutenant 
and the ship's doctor, assistant doctor d. R. of the army Dr. Glaser, as assistant physician, the 
ships left on the 10th at noon to sea. "Corrientes" received the order to follow the "Dresden" 
in order to serve her as an escort until a connection with the escort steamers that had 
meanwhile been ordered for the Brazil stage was established. "Dresden" steered early on the 
12th north of the island of Rocas to the east to cross on the trade routes passing the island of 
Fernando Noronha. In the meantime, no merchant ships were found at this otherwise busy 
trading road junction, a sign that the steamboat lanes had already been laid on the instructions 
of the British Admiralty. On the night of 12./13. "Dresden" arrived off the island of Rocas - 
Reef, where she found the steamer "Baden" (7676 Br. R. T.) of the Hamburg America line, 
Captain E. Rolin, already at anchor. "Corrientes" was released on the evening of the 12th to 
Pernambuco, where he arrived on the 14th. 

The steamer "Baden" had arrived in Pernambuco on August 7th with about 12,000 
tons of Cardiff coals; Captain Rolin, as soon as he learned that "Dresden" was cruising 
Brazilian waters and needed an auxiliary ship, had arrived with 12,000 Report tons of coal to 
the German cruiser via the Olinda radio station, whereupon the German cruiser received the 
instruction on the 11th via the steamer "Bliicher" of the Hamburg America line to "Baden" 
immediately after a meeting point at 3° south latitude and 35° west longitude. "Baden", 
which left Pernambuco on the evening of the 11th and, called from "Dresden", arrived in 
Rocas on the 12th, rendered excellent service to the "Dresden" and later to the cruiser 
squadron under the leadership of Captain Rolin. 

On the morning of the 13th the cruiser went alongside the "Baden" to take over the 
coal, which proved to be very difficult because the ships worked so hard in the high swell 
and were thrown together that several lines broke and the port on "Dresden" = aft swallow's 
nest was depressed. Therefore the coal transfer was soon interrupted and in the course of the 
day only provisions were taken from the steamers of the Hamburg America line "Prussia" 
and "Persia", which had arrived at the request of the "Dresden" after the meeting point at 3° 
south and 35° West and were called from there by the cruiser.**8 
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"Prussia" (3557 Br. R. T.), Captain Wecker, left Bahia on the evening of the 10th with 
provisions and 200 tons of coal, in the vicinity of which the English small cruiser "Glasgow" 
was staying at that time, "Persia" (3550 Br. R. T.), Captain Habelmann had left Ceara early 
on the 11th with provisions, where on the 9th she had received the request from the 
"Dresden" via "Corrientes". 

On the 14th, the equipment was continued after an anchorage had been explored 
about 300 m from land, where the commander of the "Dresden" hoped for better protection 
against the swell. Meanwhile, the ships flow so hard against each other that further damage 
to the cruiser occurred at the sponson and the frames and finally the deck over the aft 
sponson was bent open. 

Opposite the lighthouse keeper on Rocas, who tried to get in contact with the cruiser 
in order to determine his nationality, "Dresden" was referred to as the Swedish ship "Fylgia", 
which would have damaged machinery. A request from the keeper to send a boat because he 
had important news was refused on the grounds that this was not possible due to the 
prevailing sea conditions. 

On the 14th at 6 o'clock in the afternoon, the steamer "Persia" was released with five 
sick people from the "Dresden" crew; he entered Cabedello the following day. At 9 o'clock in 
the evening "Dresden" set sail with "Baden" and "Prussia" and set course for the Brazilian 
island of Trinidada in the hope of crossing the steamer's route on the 15th Cruiser about 180 
miles east of Pernambuco to the steamer "Hyades" of the Houston Line (3352 Br. RT), which 
left Rosario on July 31 with 4,453 tons of maize and was informed by the "Glasgow" of the 
outbreak of war on August 8. He had left Pernambueo on the 14th and, on the advice of the 
British Vice Consul, had chosen the course so that he had to pass Fernando Noronha at a 
distance of 100 miles. Although the cargo was destined for a German company in Rosario for 
the same one in Rotterdam, the steamer was sunk by a few rounds of practice ammunition, as 
it was to be expected with certainty that it would deliver it in a British port. The crew was 
accommodated on "Prussia". On the 16th around noon the British steamer "Siamese Prince" 
(4847 Br. RT) was examined with general cargo on the way from London to La Plata, but 
after the crew had received the usual declaration, it was released as its cargo was neutral 
property.*’ 
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In order not to reveal the course of the "Dresden" to the steamer, she steered until dark in the 
direction of Rio de Janeiro and released the "Prussia" there at 7 pm, "Prussia" arrived in Rio 
on the 20th and shipped her there Crew of the "Hyades", whose captain expressed his special 
thanks for the good treatment on board the German ship. 

The news of the sinking of the steamer "Hyades" by "Dresden", which became known 
after the arrival of "Prussia" and "Siamese Prince" in Rio on August 20, had a strong impact 
on British shipping in South American waters, which are in now disappointed in their hope 
that the German cruisers would not sink enemy ships. Almost at the same time rumors were 
working, the German one Small cruiser "Bremen" (1) was sighted off Bahia on August 16 
and the Armored cruiser "Gneisenau" operates on the Brazilian coast, there to worry the 
shipping circles to the utmost and to hold back the merchant ships in the port. The news that 
the steamer "Cap Trafalgar", which was thought to have been armed as an auxiliary cruiser, 
left Montevideo on the 22nd, increased the uncertainty caused by this. The protection of the 
South American trade routes by the light cruiser "Glasgow" and the armored cruiser 
"Monmouth", which had just arrived from the Cape Verde station, was now considered to be 
completely inadequate, and insurance premiums for South American traffic rose higher than 
at the same time in the North Atlantic and the Far East. 

On August 16, 7 o'clock in the afternoon, "Dresden" set course again for the island of 
Trinidada. On the night of 18/19, she met the steamer "Styria" of the Hamburg America line, 
north of the island, which went with the gunboat "Eber", Korvettenkapitén Wirth, had come 
over from South West Africa. That "Eber" was staying near the island in anticipation of a fast 
steamer to be equipped as an auxiliary cruiser, "Dresden" had already learned from radio 
communications. At "Eber" in addition to "Steiermark" were the steamers "Santa Isabel" of 
the Hamburg-South American steamship vessel and "Pontos" of the Hamburg-America line, 
while "Eleonore Woermann" of the Woermann line and "Santa Lucia" of the Hamburg line = 
South American steamship crews were sent by the commander of the "Eber" to the roadstead 
of Trinidada on the 18th. Steamer "Steiermark", which in the wake of the "boar" had lost 
sight of it during the night, was instructed by "Dresden" to follow her to the island. 
meanwhile lost touch with the cruiser in the dark. First "Santa Lucia" was met and asked to 
hand over provisions. 





1) "Bremen" was replaced by "Dresden" at the beginning of 1914 and returned 
home.*”? 
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At the island "Eleonore Woermann" came into view, which was initially mistaken for an 
English steamer. After arriving at the small rocky island rising steeply from the sea, 
"Dresden" and "Baden" on the morning of the 19th were initially somewhat against Looking 
for an anchorage sheltered from the swell, which was finally found close under land at the 
obelisk, a 300 in rock rising vertically from the water, on the west side of the island. In the 
afternoon, dispatched by "Eber", steamer "Santa Isabel" met on the Roadstead; he was 
requested by "Dresden" as the second escort ship. 

"Santa Isabel" (5200 Br. R. T.), Captain M. Wilstermann, left Buenos Aires on 
August 7th with 3,100 tons of coal, 1,800 tons of drinking water, live cattle and other 
equipment, after the radio station of the steamer "Sevilla" of the Hamburg America Line was 
installed. Through the steamer on which Leutnant z. See d. R. Neiling was embarked as 
supercargo and the, Similar to "Baden", which "Dresden" and later the cruiser squadron 
supported in an excellent way, the cruiser received newspapers and news about the war 
events for the first time during the war that had not been distorted by the Entente's false 
propaganda; In particular, the reports in the German La Plata newspaper, which received its 
telegrams from Berlin via the Sayville radio station, helped to give the crew a true picture of 
what was happening at home and after the outbreak of war. 

On the afternoon of the 19th, "Eber" was requested by radio telegraph to come to the 
island. After arriving at "Dresden" on the 20th, the two commanders held a meeting at which 
they agreed that "Eber" should continue to wait for the steamer "Cap Trafalgar" requested by 
Buenos Aires and, in the event of failure, equip the "Eleonore Woermann" as an auxiliary 
cruiser. There was no agreement on joint operations. "Eber" supported "Dresden" by 
providing 30 men from its crew to take over provisions; "Dresden" gave 42 of their HE shells 
to "Eber" in exchange for the same number of outdated powder grenades from the gunboat. 
In the evening he went back to sea with "Eleonore Woermann" and "Santa Lucia" to take up 
his waiting position. 

"Dresden" fully replenished its coal and provisions stores before Trinidada. On this 
occasion, too, it suffered considerable damage as a result of the high swell, although the crew 
of the "Baden" had made all possible preparations for the ships to be safely brought 
together.*” 
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The lines she provided for the mooring of the ships together, steel lines with leads of three 
strong grass lines twisted around one another, proved their worth because they were so 
elastic that they completely absorbed the ship's pull. 

On August 22nd, "Dresden" went to sea with "Baden" and "Santa Isabel", only to 
make a surprise appearance in front of the La Plata estuary and to damage the lively British 
trade expected there. On leaving the island there was a very strong change in deviation on 
east = or west = course determined, with the bearing compass an increase from - 3 ° to - 17 °, 
with the hut compass from + | ° to + 8 °, which could only be traced back to the violent 
shocks and vibrations of the ship when taking over the coal off Rocas and Trinidada. On the 
journey from Rocas to Trinidada, the change did not appear, since the course was almost 
south and the change was the least on this, as well as on the north. The opportunity for a 
proper deviation determination did not arise until the beginning of September at the island of 
Tova, while the compasses could only be compensated at Orange Bay. Later, the change in 
deviation, even after the Coronel Battle, was kept within moderate limits. 

Since "Santa Isabel" had difficulties in keeping the cruising speed of 12 nautical 
miles, "Dresden" went with "Baden" on a slightly more northerly course on August 25th. in 
order to reach the streamer route as soon as possible and thus be able to follow it for a longer 
period of time. A meeting point at sea was arranged with "Santa Isabel", who continued to 
pursue the old course, at which she was to be coaled with the help of the boats. On the 
morning of the 26th, about the breadth of Rio Grande, the British steamer "Holmwood" 
(4223 Br. R. T.), carrying about 6000 tons of coal for the Buenos Aires and Pacific Railway 
Co. from Newport to Bahia Blanca, was brought in. After the crew disembarked, it was sunk 
with the aid of explosive cartridges, although its coal charge could have proven to be of great 
use to the German cruiser warfare in later times. At the moment of the sinking of the 
"Holmwood" a second British steamer came, "Katherine Park" (4854 Br. R. T.), in sight, 
with a load of quebracho = wood on the way from Santa Fe and Buenos Aires to Rio de 
Janeiro and New York. Since the cargo was neutral property, destined for the neutral port and 
quebracho = wood was not yet considered banned goods at that time, the sinking of the 
steamer, the value of which was considered to be lower than that of its cargo, was refrained 
from. The crew of the "Holmwood" was sent aboard the "Katherine Park" and released to Rio 
de J aneiro,>” 
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after the crew had signed the declaration required by them regarding non-participation in 
hostile acts against Germany. The steamer arrived in Rio on the 30th. The news of the 
sinking of the "Holmwood", which only ten days later became known as the seizure of the 
steamer "Hyades", had a very strong effect on the trading and shipping circles of South 
America; the departure of the British steamers from the La Plata ports was arranged, and 
there was a tendency to shut down all shipping traffic. The Admiralty succeeded only by 
exerting strong pressure on the shipping companies and captains, with reference to the state 
insurance and the reinforcement of the British naval forces in South America, which was 
being carried out - "Monmouth" and "Otranto" had just arrived, "Good Hope" in the 
Approach - to prevent a disaster. The captains were advised to leave the ports at night and 
avoid the regular trade routes. 

After the "Katherine Park" was released, "Dresden" drove towards the "Santa Isabel”. 
The attempt to coal from the steamer with boats from 4 p.m. onwards had to be given up after 
a short time, as the weather visibly worsened in the course of the afternoon. When it turned 
into a storm on the following day, "Dresden" felt compelled to head for a sheltered place to 
replenish coal supplies after crossing the sea area in front of La Plata. The damage to the hull 
sustained when the coal was taken off Rocas and Trinidada had severely damaged the 
cruiser's seaworthiness, as it turned out in the bad weather; the commander could therefore 
not ride the storm off La Plata without endangering the ship, but had to be careful to reach a 
safe anchorage as quickly as possible to carry out the repairs. As a result of these conditions, 
"Dresden" missed the rich booty that it had during a longer stay in this sea area - despite the 
impairment of shipping due to the economic crisis that occurred when the war in Argentina 
broke out had set in - would certainly have happened without hostile counteraction 
interfering with their activity; for "Glasgow", "Monmouth" and "Otranto" did not arrive in 
Montevideo until September 8th from the north. Since it also became invisible in the stormy 
weather, "Dresden" did not succeed in getting hold of one of the English steamers while 
passing the La Plata area, whose radio traffic was observed in the immediate vicinity?” 
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28/29 August saw the Mogotes beacon at Cape Corrientes; the speed of the cruiser's voyage 
south along the coast under land was slowed to allow "Baden" and "Santa Isabel", which had 
been left behind in the stormy weather, to catch up. The ships arrived at Cape Dos Bahias on 
the morning of the 31° at 4 am. After an anchorage at Tova Island had proven to be unusable 
due to its unprotected location from the prevailing northwest wind, since the ships were 
working hard again when lying alongside, "Dresden" went to the Cayetano Bay opposite the 
island, cut into the Patagonian coast, near the Gill Bay, which offered good protection, so 
that the coal supply could be replenished here on August 31st and September Ist. This place 
was not suitable for a longer stay to carry out the urgently needed repairs to the hull and 
overhaul of the machinery and boiler systems, Since the engines had to be taken up and for 
this reason the cruiser had to be secured to a certain extent from detection by the enemy by a 
completely hidden location of an anchorage, Fregattenkapitin Liidecke decided for this 
reason, to seek out the Orange Bay near Cape Horn, which seemed to take these conditions 
best into account, before continuing his operations. 

On September 2, the ships set out to sea, following the Argentine coast and the trade 
routes south. "Santa Isabel" was dispatched to Punta Arenas on the 2nd to fetch machinery, 
clothing, provisions and messages and to report the presence of the cruiser in South 
American waters to the stages and the admiralty staff. The steamer arrived in Punta Arenas 
on September 4th; the message: "Radio communication is established with "Dresden" "was 
received on the 5th in Valparaiso and Buenos Ares, on the 7th in Berlin. The admiral's staff 
replied on September 8th with a telegram to “Dresden”, which was sent from Valparaiso to 
Punta Arenas on September 9th: "It is advisable to operate together with “Leipzig.” "Leipzig' 
was sent a corresponding message (1) from Berlin. 

On the drive south, "Dresden" had the opportunity to listen to the radio telegraphic 
newspaper service of the La Plata newspaper, which was independent of the Entent news, 
and which had rushed from the station on Cape de las Virgenes to the Ushuaia station (2). 


' 





1) See page 366 .-- 2) See page 270.4 
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At the same time the traffic of the radio station Cerrito in Uruguay with the station in Port 
Stanley (Falkland Islands) could be observed, which at that time a battle in the North Sea and 
the sinking of 7 English ships of the line including the flagship of Admiral Jellicoe to the 
governor of the Falkland Islands reported. 

While the weather had initially been very good after leaving Cayetano Bay, a stormy 
northwest set in on the approach to Staten Island, and it became invisible, so that the 
commander preferred to pass east of Staten Island instead of through Le Maire Strait. In the 
criss-crossing sea the ship was thrown violently to and fro, it lurched up to 27°; south of the 
island a heavy snowstorm set in. In spite of this, "Dresden" managed to enter Orange Bai, 
which is protected from all sides, at 4:00 pm on September Sth, at the southeast end of the 
island of Hoste, near the False Cape Horn. "Baden", which was temporarily out of sight in 
the unseen weather, also arrived at the anchorage shortly before dark. In the bay, the 
necessary repairs to the hull as well as the overhaul and cleaning of the machinery and boiler 
systems were carried out in ten days of strenuous work. In addition, the crew was given the 
opportunity to relax for the first time by spending a short stay on land. The assumption that 
the bay was free of native settlements did not come into play; on the contrary, soon after the 
arrival of the "Dresden" a boat appeared with natives who declared that they were the only 
inhabitants on the bay. As later became known, after the "Dresden" had left they drove to 
Ushuaia to check the presence of the cruiser there report, which came to the knowledge of 
Admiral Cradock via Punta Arenas at the end of September (1). In addition, traces of the 
presence of the French gunboat "Romanche", which surveyed the waters at Cape Horn in the 
1980s, and of the stay of the small cruiser "Bremen" were found on the coast of the bay. 

On September 12th, the steamer "Santa Isabel" arrived in Orange Bay. The Leutnant 
z. See d. R. Neiling had done his orders in Punta Arenas with the willing and competent 
support of various Germans in an excellent manner, so that the ship could leave port on the 
10th at night. Since English cruisers were reported before the eastern approach of the 
Magellan Strait, Captain Wilstermann led the ship at night through the Cockburn Canal, 
which had not been measured since 1820, a voyage that represented an excellent nautical 
achievement (1). 





1) See page 179.°°° 
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Through "Santa Isabel" the commandant of the "Dresden" received the messages from the 
Admiral's staff and the stages of Valparaiso and La Plata, which had been received in Punta 
Arenas by September 10th. Of importance was the report that the English cruisers "Good 
Hope," "Monmouth," and "Glasgow" were operating on the eastern side of the Strait of 
Magellan. 

This news, in connection with the telegram from the Admiral's staff, which suggested 
the union with "Leipzig", was suitable to encourage the commandant of the "Dresden" to 
transfer his work to the west coast of South America after the repair was completed. 
Fregattenkapitin Liibecke had made this decision, which he wired to the Admiral's staff via 
Punta Arenas, on the basis of the following considerations: 

"1. With regard to the machinery and boiler systems, "Dresden" was in such an 
unfavorable position even after the emergency repairs had been carried out that frequent calls 
to safe equipment stations would also be necessary in the future South Chilean, Peruvian and 
Central American coasts; on the other hand, in the Atlantic Ocean only a limited number of 
very inconvenient places, which were unsuitable for making constant major repairs; Rocas 
and Trinidada offered no protection at all, apart from the fact that they were protected by the 
numerous other warships and auxiliary ships, which had already started there or had to start 
there, would soon be compromised. The equipment places on the south Patagonian coast 
were out of the question for a longer stay, as they were in the immediate vicinity of 
Argentine settlements. 

»2. The ship's radius of action had been reduced considerably. As a result, the great 
distances between the bases on the east coast and the main traffic routes made promising 
activity impossible; E.g. the distance Trinidada - La Plata roughly corresponded to the range 
of action of the ship under favorable conditions. In the Pacific, on the other hand, the ship 
had the hope of harming the enemy for a long time by destroying merchant ships and solely 
by the acts of her presence. 





1) Admiral Cradock, who left the canal on the night of 28/29. September passed with 
his ships, thereupon reported in words of highest appreciation the achievement of the 
navigational officer of the "Good Hope". See Corbett, Naval Operations, Vol. I, pa 
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»3. In the Atlantic Ocean, besides "Karlsruhe" and "Cap Trafalgar", the auxiliary 
cruisers to be equipped for the New York and West India stage were to be expected. 
According to the principle that enemy trade should be disturbed in as many places as 
possible, Dresden, which was most favorable to it, had to choose a new area of activity in the 
west. 

»4. Due to the presence of the numerous cruisers and auxiliary cruisers listed under 3, 
it was to be expected that the coal quantities that could possibly be made available on the east 
coast would soon be exhausted. "Dresden" therefore had to try to use the resources available 
there in the West." 

On September 16, after replenishing their supplies, "Dresden" left Orange Bai with 
the two escort steamers. On the night of 17/18 the ships arrived in front of the west entrance 
of Magellan Strasse to intercept British mail steamer passing through here as planned. When 
"Dresden" was steaming northwards on the 18th, "Santa Isabel", which was advanced in the 
course direction, reported by means of an agreed-upon spark signal that a steamer was 
sighting that was heading for the coast from the north. "Dresden" then soon got the steamer 
"Ortega" (8075 Br.R.T.) of the Pacific Steam Navigation Co., which, in addition to its cargo, 
had 300 French reservists on board, was soon in sight and tried to cut it off from the coast. 
The steamer evaded pursuit by entering the unmeasured Nelson Canal at full speed, so that it 
could reach the Chilean territorial waters before "Dresden", which fired two blind shots, 
could bring it to a stop. The neutrality of the Chilean waters was strictly observed by 
"Dresden" - a brutal disregard for the neutrality of Chile on the part of the British later fell 
victim to the same cruiser - when it reached the sovereign border, "Dresden" stopped chasing 
and returned after a brief advance back north at nightfall to intercept the steamer in the event 
that it would leave the Nelson Canal again at night. When this hope was not fulfilled, the 
cruiser continued northwards; on the morning of the 20th he stood in front of the Stosch 
canal. The original obligation to coal near Port Low (Guaitecas islands) was abandoned 
because the anchorage there did not seem favorable with the northerly winds prevailing at the 
time. Rather, the commander of the "Dresden" decided to call at St. Quentin Bay in the 
northeast corner of the Pefias Gulf, which "Santa Isabel" had been sent to explore.* a 
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Cape Tres Montes was passed in the dark on the night of 20/21, so that the bay was reached 
on the morning of the 21st. After the coal transfer was finished, the ships left the anchorage 
in the evening and steered out of the Pefias Gulf into the sea. "Baden" was sent ahead on the 
22nd to explore Port Low, "Dresden" steamed with "Santa Isabel" at a distance of 30 to 40 
nautical miles from the coast to the north. On the 23rd morning, "Santa Isabel" was used to 
deliver and receive Messages sent ahead to Coronel, while "Dresden" in the vicinity of Port 
Low united with "Baden" in the afternoon. On the west coast of the island of Chiloe, the two 
ships then went north. On the 24th they passed the bay of Valdivia about 20 nautical miles 
from the coast without encountering any merchant ships. In the evening they drove between 
the mainland and the island of Mocha; on the morning of the 25th they stood in front of the 
Bay of Coronel, in front of which they crossed the 25th and 26th. 

When the radio telegraphic traffic was observed, it was found that the Chilean coast 
stations were supporting the English ships with messages. So it was heard that the naval radio 
station in Talcahuano openly radioed in Spanish to the station on the island of Mocha, they 
would like to watch out for a German cruiser with three funnels that was damaging trade on 
the west coast and report its passage immediately. When "Dresden" was talking to "Santa 
Isabel", the radio operator from Mocha asked in German: "Are you the German cruiser?" He 
received no answer. 

"Santa Isabel", which had arrived in Coronel on the 25th, left again on the 26th and 
brought a series of important news to "Dresden": The cruiser squadron is expected on the 
way to the west coast of South America and in the Chilean waters at the end of October. 
"Leipzig" had been working on the Galapagos Islands on the 20th; she had the duty to steam 
from there to Valparaiso; the admiral's staff recommended that she operate together. The 
Valparaiso stage had the task of holding 10,000 tons of coal in Chile for the cruiser squadron 
for the end of October. A steamer belonging to the Pacific Steam Navigation Co. is lying in 
Valparaiso with a load of coal. The shipping traffic on the South American west coast was 
shut down due to the report of the "Ortega" about the meeting with "Dresden". 

After receiving the news of the approach of the cruiser squadron, the commandant of 
the "Dresden" considered it his duty to promote the supply of coal and provisions for the 
squadron to the best of his ability and to use "Leipzig" as far as possible. After the three ships 
had made an advance north on Valparaiso in the following days,” - 
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had undertaken without encountering enemy merchant ships, "Santa Isabel", whose coal 
supply was running out, was provided with detailed instructions for the provision of coal and 
provisions and dismissed with the order to go north first to establish radio communication 
with "Leipzig "and to convey the news of the arrival of the squadron to them; after that she 
was supposed to arrive in Valparaiso, there to transmit the instructions to the South American 
stages and to refill coal and provisions herself again. The steamer did not succeed in 
establishing a connection with "Leipzig"; it arrived in Valparaiso on September 30th, from 
where the equipment for the cruiser squadron was prepared in an excellent manner with the 
help of the guidelines given by "Dresden". 

"Dresden" intended to go south with "Baden" on the 30th in order to replenish its coal 
supply and get the supplies of the "Baden" from a Kosmos steamer. In the night of 29/30, 
however, the news arrived that on the 28th an English squadron consisting of "Good Hope", 
"Monmouth", "Glasgow" and "Otranto" had passed Punta Arenas with a western course. For 
this reason the commander decided to take over the coal at Mas a Tierra (Juan Fernandez 
island), and set course for this island on the 30". The next night he changed course to Mas a 
Fuera, as the possibility of remaining undiscovered on this island seemed greater to him than 
at Mas a Tierra , where there was a larger settlement and a spark station was under 
construction or was already completed. 

On October 2, "Dresden" anchored under the northwest coast of Mas a Fuera, where 
she spent two days charcoal from "Baden" - due to the prevailing swell with boats. On the 
night of 2/3 she succeeded in establishing a radio telegraphic connection with "Leipzig", to 
which she informed her location and the obligation to seek connection to the cruiser squadron 
(1). On the 4th the journey to Osterinsel was started, whereby the cruiser to save coal was 
towed for a few days from "Baden" at about nine miles; For the steamer this meant only a 
slight increase in consumption, but for "Dresden" it meant a substantial saving in coal. In the 
night of 5th / 6th a radio telegraphic connection was established with "Scharnhorst" (2). 

On the night of December 11th, "Dresden" carried out the order received on the 7th 
from the squadron chief (3) to search the coast of Easter Island for enemy forces. On the 
afternoon of the 11th, it was about 20 nautical miles north of the island, dispatched "Baden 
"in the direction of the squadron, 





1) See page 367 .-- 2) See page 141 .-- 3) See page 143.” 
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then headed for the south-east corner of the island and searched the south and west coast of 
the island in initially clear, later after moonrise with less visible and sometimes rainy 
weather, without discovering enemy forces. At 5 o'clock "Dresden" was able to report the 
result of the investigation by radio telegraph; in the morning the unit was united with the 
squadron at the anchorage in Cook Bay and with it the cruiser joined the formation of the 
cruiser squadron (1). 


2. After the Battle of the Falklands (2). 


On the day of the Falklands Battle, December 8, 1914, "Dresden" had arrived at 
around 5 pm with the weather becoming less visible from the perspective of the pursuing 
British ships ; between 6 and 7 o'clock she heard the open radio message from the enemy: 
""Scharnhorst" and "Gneisenau" sunk, where are the others?" I intend to pursue them"; 7.30 
pm: "A light cruiser, probably" Leipzig ", is on fire in front and behind"; finally, 7:40 pm: 
"Request report on the location of the "Niirnberg" and the other cruisers". 

The obligation to go to Picton Island, which after the start of the battle had been 
designated by the flagship as a gathering place for the supply ships, was given to the Kapitan 
z. See Liidecke after the supply ships, which in the afternoon had reported their pursuit by 
two enemy cruisers, no longer answered the radio telegraphic call and therefore had to be 
expected to be taken. Rather, assuming that the entrance to the Magellan Strait and the 
Beagle Channel would be guarded by the English cruisers, he headed for a point 50 miles 
south of Cape Horn after dark to cross the Cockburn Channel into one of the bays of Tierra 
del Fuego to get there, to establish the connection with Punta Arenas and to create the basis 
for further operations by securing the coal and provisions again. On the afternoon of 
December 9th, Cape Horn was passed; then the IIdesonso Islands were headed for, which 
were abeam at 11 o'clock at night; They were supposed to form the departure point for the 
approach to the entrance to the Cockburn Canal, which was extremely difficult in the stormy 
and unseen weather, from which one steered along the coast at a distance of 10 to 20 nautical 
miles. 





1) The activity of the "Dresden" during its voyages with the squadron - from the 
Easter island to the Falkland battle - is shown in section IV. 

2) This section takes account of the information in Volume II by Sir J.S. Corbett, 
Naval Operations. - 3) Call for the auxiliary hospital ship "Seydlitz” 4 
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When "Dresden" had to stand in front of the entrance to the Cockburn Canal on the 10th at 
around 7 o'clock in the morning, a temporary clearing of the weather allowed a view of the 
numerous rocks and reefs. blocking access to the canal and leaving only a narrow driveway 
between the Lion Rocks and the West Furies. At 4 o'clock in the afternoon "Dresden" 
anchored in the Sholl Bay just below Mount Lizzte. Since the ship only had 160 tons of coal 
left, the next day they began to fell wood on land and fetch water from land in order to burn 
the wood instead of coal and to avoid the distillation of water on board and thus after 
Possibility to save coal. On the evening of the 11th, the Chilean torpedo boat destroyer 
"Almirante Condell" entered a neighboring bay and sent a boat to compliment "Dresden". 
"Dresden" was on her way to Punta Arenas, which she intended to continue the next 
morning. On the 12th, at 10 a.m., the journey to Punta Arenas began, which was reached at 3 
a.m. The Chilean port admiral allowed the cruiser to take over coal and a stay of 51 hours in 
port, since the same period had previously been granted to the auxiliary cruiser "Otranto". A 
ban by the Chilean government on allowing "Dresden" to take over coal came too late. 
Efforts to get 800 tons of coal from the American steamer "Minnesotan" lying in Punta 
Arenas failed; "Dresden" therefore had to go alongside the steamer of the Roland line 
"Turpin", from which it took over 750 tons of briquettes by the evening of December 13th , 
supported by the crews of the German steamers lying in the harbor, who, in a patriotic spirit, 
had offered to take over the work of taking over the coal from the "Dresden" crew. The time 
limit of 51 hours approved by the Port Admiral was not fully used, as English cruisers had to 
be expected to arrive in the Magellan Strait soon. After a 32-hour stay, "Dresden" left the 
port on December 13th at 11 o'clock in the evening after the provisions had been replenished 
and the Germans from Punta Arenas had shown their sympathy for the cruiser with numerous 
gifts of love. Agreements on communications and preparation The other coal supplies had 
been met with Oberleutnant retired zur Helle and members of the German colony.*”! 
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First and foremost, an attempt should be made to obtain approval from the shipping company 
of the American steamer "Minnesotan" to reload its coal supplies to the German steamer 
"Amasis", which departed from St. Quentin Bay on December Ist with the Lieutenant a. D. 
Helle on board and first in Fox Bay, then anchored in Hewett Bay. The following telegram 
was also sent to the Valparaiso and La Plata stages: "Dresden" needs a coal steamer in three 
weeks at the latest. Dampfer is supposed to search radio communication with "Dresden" after 
entering the Smyth Canal. Answer immediately if possible. Do what you can. " 

"Dresden" steered into Hemett Bay at the end of Adelaide Passage on the 14th, the 
day on which "Glasgow" and "Bristol" called Punta Arenas, where she met "Amasis". On the 
night of 13./14. it happened, as was evident from the volume of the English radio traffic, in 
the immediate vicinity of English warships, but without getting them in sight in the 
prevailing darkness. In Hewett Bay the commander wished to await news of the success of 
the efforts of the South American stages regarding the procurement of coal, in order, if the 
outcome was favorable, to advance into the Pacific to continue the cruiser war. The reasons 
that kept him from contemplating the conduct of the cruiser war in the Atlantic Ocean had 
remained the same as before the merger with the cruiser squadron; their weight was increased 
by the meanwhile further wear and tear of the machines, especially during the forced voyage 
from the Falklands to Cape Horn, and the resulting reduction in speed by about 1% nautical 
miles as well as the further reduction in the radius of action that had occurred in the 
meantime. The fact that the briquettes were taken on board in an emergency worsened the 
situation of the cruiser, as firing with briquettes achieved a lower efficiency than firing with 
coal and therefore the speed suffered a further decrease. 

The preliminary maintenance of communication with Punta Arenas was of great 
importance because the commander, who had telegraphed the Battle of the Falkland Islands 
to the Navy Admiralty, hoped that from this about Punta Arenas to get an overview of the 
location and instructions of a general nature. Orders from Berlin were not received, nor was 
the one intended for the cruiser squadron, the letter from the Admiral's staff dated October 
10th in the possession of the La Plata stage and the situation report (1) for the La Plata stage, 
which would have been of great use as a basis for the commander's further decisions. 





1) See p. 240.4” 
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The cruiser was continuously informed about the movements of the enemy ships from 
Punta Arenas, from where the communication was carried out by patriotically-minded 
Germans with the greatest devotion and excellent skill, often with full commitment to the 
British reconnaissance service. In addition to "Glasgow" and "Bristol", the armored cruisers 
"Carnarvon" and "Kent" as well as the auxiliary cruiser "Orama" were reported. "Carnarvon", 
"Glasgow" and "Bristol", which mainly operated against "Dresden", ran in the period that 
followed regularly, once a week on average, to exchange news in Punta Arenas. Also from 
the temporary appearance of the "inflexible", sighted on December 15th at Le Maire strait en 
route to the Pacific Ocean and returned to the Atlantic Ocean on December 21st, "Dresden" 
was notified. The important telegrams were sent to the cruiser from the exchange of 
messages that developed between the North and South American stages because of the coal 
supply during this time. the important telegrams were sent to the cruiser. Of particular 
importance was a telegram received on December 19 from the La Plata stage in Punta 
Arenas, which said that the steamer of the North German Lloyd "Sierra Cordoba" (8226 Br. 
RT), Captain Schaeffer, Supercargo Kapitaénleutnant d. R. Warmbold, went to sea on the 18th 
with 1,600 tons of coal for "Dresden" from Montevideo to Punta Arenas. This news was all 
the more significant as the hope to make the coal of the steamer "Minnesotan" usable for the 
cruiser, proved to be deceptive as a result of the English mining work with the Chilean 
authorities, the American shipping company and the master of the steamer. "Amasis" had to 
be released from "Dresden" to Punta Arenas on the 20th due to a lack of coal, where she 
arrived on the 21st and could only determine that there was a possibility of Coal from the 
"Minnesotan" was no longer available. Thanks to the energetic support of the German consul 
Stubenrauch, the steamer was able to refuse a request by the Chilean authorities, which was 
not tenable under international law, to hand over the high-pressure cylinder cover of the 
machines in order to prevent the steamship from running again. 

Punta Arenas received a number of generally important messages from Valparaiso 
between December 17th and 19th. The Admiral's staff recommended the use of a coal field 
on the northeast coast of Brazil and pointed out the possibility of using a coal steamer there 
and from Havana. He also abandoned the auxiliary cruisers "Kronprinz Wilhelm" and "Prinz 
Eitel Friedrich", to lay up in neutral ports.*°° 
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The advance was transmitted from Valparaiso that most of the English warships had returned 
to England, only "Kent", "Glasgow" and "Bristol" were still in Argentine and Chilean waters. 

At the same time, the report came in from Rio de Janeiro via Buenos Aires that 1,000 
tons of sacked coal would be made available in Primmen in Rio, Pernambuco and Para and 
that 1150 tons each would be available in Bahia and Santos in January. The La Plata stage 
was answered from Punta Arenas that the place indicated by the Admiral's staff could not be 
reached without a coal steamer and that "Dresden" intended to go to the west coast because 
of the unfavorable conditions with regard to the equipment stations on the east coast of South 
America, as soon as a coal steamer was available. 

In order not to let the steamer "Sierra Cordoba", which was dispatched from 
Montevideo on December 18 with coal, provisions and clothing, fall into the hands of British 
cruisers, he was instructed from Punta Arenas to go to the anchorage of the "Dresden" 
without calling at the port, contrary to the instructions received from the La Plata stage. He 
was first ordered to Snug Bay on December 26th, from where he was to be piloted into a bay 
on Magdalena Sound. On the 26th he was searched in Snug Bay, anchored within the Chilean 
territorial waters, by the English armored cruiser "Carnarvon", which represented an act of 
war in neutral waters and thus a serious violation of Chilean neutrality and a protest by the 
German Ambassador in Santiago. In their hiding place in Magdalena Sound, "Sierra 
Cordoba" was then blocked by the English cruisers, who apparently had chosen the Sholl 
Bay as an observation point, but did not know the exact whereabouts of the steamer. His 
union with "Dresden" could only be achieved under the most difficult circumstances with the 
help of a German who was well versed in the area and who had given himself to the support 
of "Dresden" in a devoted manner, and not until the night of 18./19. January 1915. 

The cruiser had been lying undisturbed in Hewett Bay until December 26th; the 
consumption of coal had been reduced to 1.2 to 2 tons per day by daily felling and fetching 
water from the land. The logging had also proven to be a useful occupation for the crew,“ 
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whose mood and physical well-being were thereby constantly kept in good shape. In order to 
conceal the whereabouts and intentions of the cruiser, the commandant had the news spread 
from Punta Arenas on December 25th that "Dresden" was sighted at Cape de las Virgenes, on 
the east side of the Strait of Magellan, heading north. 

On December 26th, a motor sailboat, "Gallileo", appeared in Hewett Bay, whose 
occupants, a French and a Russian, aroused the urgent suspicion of being in the service of 
British espionage, after making inquiries about the way to Punta Arenas had moved on, they 
headed the opposite route, towards the Sea, in the direction of Noir Island. As the cruiser's 
stay in Hewett Bay could no longer be considered safe as a result, Kapitan z. S. Liidecke, on 
December 27th to seek out another hiding place in the middle of Santa Ines Island, which 
according to the map is not intersected by canals. The Adelaide \ Passage and the Barbara 
Canal, then the Gonzales =, which is only indicated on the English nautical map, became the 
Adelaide Passage and the Barbara Canal. The journey led partly through narrows, which 
were bordered at both times by high, snow-capped mountains, partly through numerous 
islands. In the Gonzales Canal, the cruiser entered a blanket of water about 5 nautical miles 
wide and 7 to 10 nautical miles long, which is located where the Santa Ines island is shown 
on the English nautical chart. From here on, "Dresden" had to navigate without the help of 
the map, and the cruiser's command had to rely on their nautical navigational instinct and on 
the reports from the steam launch ahead. 

In the afternoon near the water basin in front of one of the numerous bays, an 
anchorage with 50 m water depth was found, which the next day was exchanged for an even 
better hiding place in a completely closed small bay 20 to 30 m water depth, one sketch with 
the new one Anchorage was laid in Hewett Bay for the news transmitter on land. The bay in 
which "Dresden" was (Christmas bay), the bay to the west (New Year bay) and the 
neighboring waters were surveyed over several weeks under the direction of the navigation 
officer, Kapitaénleutnants Wieblitz. On January 19, the steamer "Sierra Cordoba" joined 
"Dresden" here. 

In the meantime the stages in North and South America tried to bring a neutral coal 


steamer to the "Dresden".* 
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For this, the neutral steamer "Gladstone" with 6000 tons of coal came into consideration, 
which had left North America at the beginning of December and sailed via Port Limon 
(Costarica) and Pernambuco, from there at the end of February to head for Hewett Bay or - 
according to later instructions from "Dresden" - a waiting area in 56° south and 73° west. 
However, after a mutiny broke out on board in Pernambuco, he was prevented from sailing 
by the Brazilian authorities at the end of January 1915. Furthermore, on December 31, 1914, 
the neutral steamer "Josephina", which had already been headed to Port Santa Elena at the 
beginning of December to supply the cruiser squadron, was dispatched from Montevideo 
with 1,500 tons of coal from the La Plata stage to join the "Dresden". It was brought to the 
Falkland Islands on January 6th by the armored cruiser "Carnarvon", while on the same day 
"Eleonore Woermann", who had also awaited the cruiser squadron in Port Santa Elena at the 
beginning of December, was sunk by the battle cruiser "Australia". On February 3rd, the 
neutral steamer "Bangor" left Baltimore with 8,000 tons of coal and provisions; After a short 
stay, he left Montevideo on March 7th to meet "Dresden" on his journey to Corral (Chile) at 
a waiting place in 37° south and 80° west, but did not reach them before their demise. On 
February 20, the North German Lloyd steamer "Gotha" finally left, Captain Hillmann, 
Supercargo Leutnant z. See d. Seewehr Klocke, after overcoming great difficulties in Buenos 
Aires, the port of Montevideo with about 3000 tons of coal and machinery; On March 7th he 
received a radio telegraphic connection with "Dresden". An attempt to make the British 
steamer "Alda" of the Roland line usable for the cruiser with 2000 tons of coal at the 
beginning of March was not carried out. 

On January 21st, a telegram from the Admiral's staff for "Dresden" was received in 
Punta Arenas: “The safest way home is by sailing ship. German steamer has encountered on 
way home from the South Atlantic on November | no ship.” On this renewed (1) suggestion 
of the Admiral's staff to go into the Atlantic Ocean, Kapitan z. See Liidecke as follows: “The 
journey home through the Atlantic was impossible for the following reasons: 

"1. The coal supply for the long trip was not guaranteed. The steamer under the 
equator provided by the Admiral's staff could only be of little use, since "Dresden" did not 
have enough coal up to that point and could not travel at random, especially since, based on 
previous experience, the coal steamer provided for mobilization was no longer to be 
expected. 





1) See p. 389.4 
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»2. The condition of the machines was such that the trip could only have been carried 
out if there was a chance to carry out overhauls at safe equipment stations along the way. As 
stated earlier (1), the conditions in the Atlantic Ocean were very unfavorable in this regard. 
In addition, the compromise of Santa Elena, Rocas and Trinidada had to be expected. 

»3. The reduced radius of action did not even allow the trip from Tierra del Fuego to 
the Patagonian equipment stations without further ado. 

»4. When crossing the northern Atlantic Ocean and the North Sea, "Dresden" would 
have needed a higher maximum speed than was available. 

»5. In summary, the ship only had a short lifespan. That is why I came to the 
decision, while it was still possible, to continue the cruiser war in an area favorable to the 
ship. Only the Pacific and the South Seas came into question." 

At this time the commandant of the "Dresden" made the decision to go through the 
South Seas with its numerous hiding places to the Indian Ocean when there was a sufficient 
supply of coal: "On February 3rd I will try to break through with "Sierra Cordoba" to South 
America west coast. Have the duty to move the cruiser war to the East Indies if sufficient 
coal can be drawn in. Travel path: Easter island - Austral islands - Ellice islands - Solomon 
islands - Ossak harbor (Waigeu island). Send the coal ship to Peleng island (2) in mid-April." 
Kapitin z. See Liidecke because it became clear at the end of January that the coal 
replenishment and also that the machinery - despite the frequent opportunity to overhaul it in 
the South Seas - would no longer be able to cope with the demands of such a journey. The 
Admiral's staff also responded immediately to the Dresden report with a telegram that had 
been received on February 10 in Punta Arenas: “Further coal supply to the Pacific and Indian 
Oceans is impossible. It is recommended to travel home through the Atlantic Ocean on a 
sailing ship route. Coal ship is waiting at 5° South and 36° West." 

On January 28th, a motor sailboat was observed by "Dresden" in Stokes Bay, 





1) See p. 382. 
2) In Dutch = India.*” 
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which was led by a German otter hunter, but had a Chilean and three natives on board and 
was therefore held back at the cruiser for a few days in order to prevent the anchorage from 
becoming known. At the beginning of February he also received a small steamer with 
provisions from Punta Arenas, which, led by a German and temporarily manned with 
German personnel from "Dresden", was used to explore a new anchorage. On February 4th 
this was taken by "Dresden" and "Sierra Cordoba", but the next day it was exchanged for a 
very favorable place located nearby, since the former proved to be too narrow and could 
easily be seen from the canals. 

From here the commander intended to break through into the Pacific in mid-February 
in order to cross Australia - South America on the sailing ship route and to land a coal ship 
here if possible. with the help of which he could resume the cruiser war and perhaps lead it in 
the direction of the Panama Canal. 

The situation of the "Dresden" had turned out to be very unfavorable over the course 
of the months: the anchorage was constantly being discovered by English spies, who 
searched the bays and canals on motorboats and, in particular, tried to track down the 
German news transmitter on his voyages. The British paid a high reward (1) for the discovery 
of the German cruiser. In January the English cruisers guarded all important approaches to 
the canals of Tierra del Fuego, especially the Cockburn Canal, so that the entry of coal 
steamers from the sea had to be regarded as hardly possible. They used the Chilean 
Possession Bay as a rule as a coal place and provided their supplies and material in the 
Chilean bays and canals. The weather conditions had turned very bad in January, snowstorms 
were frequent at this time. In spite of everything, with the naval daring navigational daring of 
the commander and fine navigational officer, as well as thanks to the self-sacrificing support 
of some Germans in Punta Arenas, the cruiser was able to be kept hidden for a long time in 
waters that were not shown on the map were not measured at all and into which the English 
ships did not dare to enter. 

Since after the failure of all previous attempts to supply the "Dresden" with a coal 
steamer, the prospects of providing the coal supply through the stages at the beginning of 
February were very slim, so the Kapitan z. See Liidecke had to leave his hiding place. since, 
according to the situation as it presented itself to him, only the cruiser war itself could bring 
him the longed-for supply of coal. 





1) One of the German pilots was tempted by British money to subsequently inform 


the English of the whereabouts of the "Dresden".“”* 
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Under favorable circumstances, the only prospect was the shipment of the Lloyd steamer 
"Gotha" and later, not before the beginning of March, the arrival of the steamer "Bangor". 

Before leaving, the commandant sent a non-cash letter to Punta Arenas through the 
messenger, in which he asked that coal steamers, which should still be able to be dispatched, 
primarily "Gotha", until March 5, after a waiting place at 37° South and 80° West; in the 
event that he succeeded in raising a coal ship himself, he would not need a coal steamer until 
the end of March. A telegram corresponding to this (1) was sent from Punta Arenas to the La 
Plata and Valparaiso stages and to Berlin sent where it arrived on February 21st. 

The commander also asked the stages to use all means to maintain the impression that 
"Dresden" was still in hiding in the Tierra del Fuego, and made arrangements regarding the 
transmission of messages to the cruiser during his stay at sea. 

On February 14, 1915, "Dresden" left its anchorage at 5:30 in the afternoon in a 
heavy snowstorm, in order to navigate the labyrinth of islands and rocks to the exit into the 
open sea in daylight and to step into the ocean at nightfall. The breakthrough was achieved in 
the stormy, invisible weather, although the cruiser had to navigate unmeasured waters in the 
twilight without the help of the map and staring at sea cliffs - an excellent navigational 
achievement by the ship's command. 

After reaching the open sea, "Dresden" first steered a westerly course and then 
crossed the sailing ship routes that ran about 200 nautical miles from the southern Chilean 
coast. "Sierra Cordoba" received orders to spy out merchant ships about 100 miles north of 
the "Dresden". For days the ships drifted about 200 to 250 miles south of the island of Mas a 
Tierra without anything being sighted. It was not until February 27 that "Dresden" 
encountered a sailing ship, the English full-rigged ship "Conway Castle", at 37 ° 21 'south 
and 81 ° 58' west, carrying 2,400 tons of barley on the voyage from Valparaiso 





1) The contraction of the wording of the letter in the telegram: ""Dresden" must have 
a coal steamer at the latest March 5th, may want to wait until the end of March" gave rise to 
ambiguities and misunderstandings. (See also footnote (2) on p. 396.) 
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located in Queenstown (Australia); it was sunk after the crew and part of the equipment were 
taken aboard the cruiser. A week later, the crew was put on board the Peruvian sailor 
"Lorton" (1), which landed them in Valparaiso on the 12th. "Sierra Cordoba", whose coal 
supply was exhausted at the end of February, after "Dresden" left again with the help of the 
ships’ boats she had coaled, and therefore had to be released, arrived in Valparaiso on March 
3rd. She brought a telegram from Dresden to the Admiral's staff of February 25th, which 
said: "Breakthrough has been successful, journey home impossible due to condition of the 
machinery. Expect a coal ship from Buenos Aires to the west coast of South America. "This 
telegram arrived on March 9th at the admiral staff, who had already been informed on the 4th 
of the La Plata stage that "Dresden" had received the renewed suggestion to travel home 
through the Atlantic Ocean, but still preferred to go to the Pacific Ocean. 

On March 7, "Dresden" succeeded in establishing a radio telegraphic connection with 
"Gotha", which had happily reached the Pacific from Montevideo, and with "Sierra 
Cordoba", which in the meantime returned to Valparaiso after taking over 1200 tons of coal 
for the journey to Callao left (2). 





1) Later sunk by a German submarine. 

2) In addition to the stages in South America, the San Francisco stage had also tried 
to supply the cruiser "Dresden" with coal at this time. The commander of the small cruiser 
"Geier", Korvettenkapitaén Carl GraBhof (interned in Honolulu) reported the following from 
Honolulu on March 22, 1915: “The following telegram arrived from San Francisco on 
February 22nd: 

“Dresden” must have a coal steamer by March Sth at the latest, it may wait until the 
end of March. Coal steamer is supposed to be 37° south latitude 80° west longitude, where 
"Dresden" will pick it up. Can the coal steamers equip and by when? " 

On the 23rd the reply was given with the following telegram: “Direct trip is 
impossible according to the place indicated, as coal procurement is excluded here. Provision 
delivery questionable. The only possible steamer is "Holsatia"; he has enough coal to go to 
Mazatlan. Are the coals mentioned in November still available there? "Holsatia" has coal 
from the interned steamer "Locksun". The local government has banned the steamer from 
sailing before this coal is used up here." 

On February 25th, the following telegram came in from San Francisco: "Coals are in 
Mazatlan and Guaymas." 

The exchange of telegrams was based on the following considerations: Only Japanese 
and Australian coals were available in Honolulu. The suppliers in question had banned the 
companies in Honolulu from delivering coal to German ships under threat of refusing any 
further coal deliveries from Japan and Australia. As previously advised, the "Holsatia" was 
by the Collector of” 
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The morning of March 8th was foggy; When it cleared up around 2 pm, a warship 
with three funnels was sighted about 10 nautical miles away, which was later recognized as 
the armored cruiser "Kent". According to a report by the "Kent", she had received 
instructions on March 4th, a certain point headed for where, according to a message that had 
been received, the German steamer "Gotha" was supposed to meet "Dresden" on the 5th. 
After a journey of 36 hours at 17 nautical miles, "Kent" arrived there shortly before daybreak 
on March 7th. In the afternoon of the next day, she sighted the German cruiser. 

"Dresden", whose engines initially only had enough steam to be able to make the 
revolutions for 14 miles, ran off to the west from the enemy, who followed her and at first 
slowly came up to 120 hm. As "Dresden" however in all When the boilers had steam up, they 
gradually increased their distance from the enemy, of whom only the chimneys and masts 
were visible after a five-hour hunt at nightfall. 

During the chase, a radio message was sent to "Gotha" that "Dresden" was being 
pursued by an English armored cruiser and that the steamer should therefore enter a neutral 
port. However, "Gotha" initially remained at sea and only entered Valparaiso on March 20, 
after she had received radio telegraphic news of the destruction of the cruiser, where she was 
declared an auxiliary ship of the German Navy and interned. 

On the night of 8/9, "Dresden" headed at the highest speed to the island of Mas a 
Tierra, which had to be reached at dawn on the 9th, since the low coal supply meant that the 
enemy, who was clearly superior in terms of fighting power, could escape again in pursuit. 
As a result of the overexertion of the engines and boilers during the hunt, the ship only ran 20 
nautical miles at night, despite the best efforts of the engine personnel 





Customs and Admiral Moore have been informed that they are not allowed to leave the port 
until the coal taken from the interned steamer "Lockfun" has been used up in port operations. 
These 800 tons would have enabled the steamer to save Mazatlan, to take over the coal stored 
there and then to bring them to "Dresden". To make a decision about sending the steamer 
here did not seem advisable, as I could not judge whether there were other more favorable 
ways of supplying coal to "Dresden". in order to reach the far distant target of travel under 
the prevailing circumstances in time."*!! 
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"Dresden" at the island of Mas a Tierra, where she anchored in the Cumberland Bay about 
400 m from land. There were only 80 tons of coal on board; a number of the boiler furnaces 
and ventilation machines had collapsed, pipes were leaking, so that the ship could no longer 
be regarded as in a fully operational condition. After the anchorage, the Chilean port captain 
appeared on board, who stated that the ship would have to leave port after 24 hours or be 
interned. In the evening a letter was sent by a sailor going to Valparaiso sent to the German 
ambassadors in Chile, in which the call to the Cumberland Bay as a port of refuge due to 
engine damage and lack of coal was reported The letter arrived at the German Consul 
General in Valparaiso on the night of 13/14. 

On the night of 9./10. On March 20th, "Dresden" received the message by radio: "His 
Majesty the Kaiser gives you the freedom to lay up." Since, according to the conviction of 
the commander, the cruiser was no longer in a position to face an equal opponent at sea with 
the condition of his machines and boilers, and the prospects of further implementation of the 
coal supply appeared to be very slim, he decided to make use of this permit and await the 
arrival of a Chilean warship to carry out the internment. The port captain's request that the 
ship should be suspended by handing over machine parts was rejected, referring to Article 17 
of Agreement XIII, relating to the rights and duties of neutrals in the event of a sea war, 
dated October 18, 1907 (1) with the reason from the fact that the cruiser's stay is due to the 
execution necessary for the establishment of her seaworthiness not due to machine repairs, 
which would require about eight days of time. The port captain, who refused the request to 
have an expert inspect the machines, no longer insisted on immediate internment after the 
commandant pointed out Article 17. He declared that he would follow the instructions and 
wait for the arrival of Chilean warships. Naturally, the commandant could only agree to the 
internment being carried out as soon as the Chilean government took over the guarantee of 
the security of the "Dresden" against attacks by enemy warships by sending warships. 





1) Article 17 reads: Within neutral harbors and anchorages, warships of belligerents 
may only repair their damage to the extent that is indispensable for the safety of their 
shipping, but may not increase their military strength in any way. The neutral authority must 
determine the type of repairs to be made, which will be carried out as quickly as possible.*!? 
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The boilers were taken out of service, except for one, in order to ensure the supply of coal 
required for the preparation of food for the crew for as long as possible; When enemy ships 
appeared, it was therefore not possible to quickly turn on steam in order to accept a battle 
outside the Chilean border. A number of officers whom the commander no longer believed 
he needed because of the limited usability of the ship. A number of officers whom the 
commanding officer no longer believed he needed because of the limited usefulness of the 
ship, the 1“ officer, Kapitanleutnant Nieden, the first artillery officer, Kapitanleutnant 
Burchardi, the torpedo officer, Oberleutnant z. See Hartwig, and the assistant doctor, 
assistant doctor d. R. Dr. Glaziers, He gave permission to sail to Valparaiso on the 12th in 
order to start the journey home from there (1) and thus be excluded from internment. 

In order not to be surprised by the sudden appearance of enemy ships, the commander 
sent the steam launch daily to the exit of the bay, from where it could report the approach of 
suspicious ships. Even on the evening of March 13, when lively English radio traffic was 
observed in the vicinity, she had steamed out clear to the sea. For the same reason, the deputy 
chief officer, Kapitaénleutnant Wieblitz, scheduled outpost journeys on the steam launch for 
the morning of the 14th, which were to be carried out every two hours. From the second of 
these voyages the boat came back soon after 8 o'clock with the report that an English cruiser 
of the "Newcastle" type was approaching the bay from the west. As a result, the final 
preparations for a battle were made on "Dresden", although the commandant considered an 
attack - at least without prior negotiations - to be improbable, if not impossible. Steam was 
opened in a second boiler to ensure that the auxiliary machinery could be operated. The guns 
of the ship lying with the bow on land remained in their usual ready position, so that some of 
them fell on the enemy, the gun crews were not at their guns, but started on the upper deck, 
so that under no circumstances would the enemy be given the impression that that "Dresden" 
intended to open hostilities. The steam launched was attached to the stern with a manila line 
so that it could be dragged around in the event of an attack, thereby bringing the broadside of 
the "Dresden" to bear. 





1) After overcoming great difficulties, they came to Europe and could be used at 
home and in other theaters of war.’'° 
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The guard of the machine personnel, who would have been responsible for operating the machines 
and boilers when the ship was moving, was kept clear for disembarkation in the event of an attack by 
the British in order to avoid unnecessary loss of people. At 8:30 in the morning the English small 
cruiser "Glasgow" was heading west to about 95 m, shortly afterwards behind him 
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The battle of the small cruiser Dresden" on March 14, 1915. 


the auxiliary cruiser "Orama" sighted. Around 8:40 a.m. the armored cruiser "Kent" (1) appeared on 
the east side of the bay at a distance of 75 hm. The ships steamed towards the anchorage of the 
"Dresden" at medium speed. At around 8:50 am the distance from "Glasgow" was 90 hm, from 
"Kent" 45 hm. 
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1) "Kent" had after the pursuit of the "Dresden" on March 8th, during which her coal supply was 
scarce, supplemented in Coronel coal and was then ordered by the commandant of the "Glasgow" to go to 
Cumberland Bay on the morning of the 14th.*"* 
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the "Dresden" closed. Around 8.50 a.m. the distance from "Glasgow" was 90 hm, from "Kent" 45 hm. 
which was forced to accept the battle under the most unfavorable circumstances: The chief officer, 
artillery and torpedo officers were no longer on board, the ship was with the bow on land and could 
only bring the aft guns to bear. The ship was immobilized and offered the enemy a fixed target. 


Engl. Reiner Kreuzer .Giasgow* (1909) 


Range . ... a 181 m 
Wafferverdrangung . ‘ 4880 t 
Gefdwindigfeit . . 25—26,8 (25,3) em 
WArmierung: 2-15,2 em; 10-10.2 em; 
2 Tpd. R 
Reiner Kreuzer Dresden“ (1907) Befagung . . . 876 
RONDE ca wean ea we 3 Se , 
BWoafferverdringung. . =. . S650t 
Geldwindiglett . . . . 24—24,5 em 
Mrmierung. . . 12-105cm;2Tpb RK. 
Befagung . Ae @a a « OL 
Engl. Pangertreuger Rent (1901) 
SONGE. Ge 3.x 2 . 184m 
¢ Wofferverdrangung . . . 9960 
Gefdwindigtelt . . . 23—24,7 sm 
Urmterung. . . 14-15,2cm; 2 Tpd. RK 
Befagung . . - 540 


English small cruiser "Glasgow" (1909) 

Length 131 m 

Displacement 4880 t 

Speed. . 25-26.8 (25.3) nm 

Armament: 2-15.2 cm; 10-10.2 cm; 2 pb. R. Crew 376 


Small cruiser "Dresden" (1907) 

Length 118 m 

Displacement 3650 t 

Speed.... 24-24.5 nm 

Armament... 12-10.5 cm; 2 Spb * K. Crew 361i 


Engl. armored cruiser "Kent" (1901) 
Length 134 m Displacement 9960 t 
Speed 23-24.7 nm 

Armament... 14-15.2 cm; 2 pb. R. 
Crew 540 


At the first shot of the "Glasgow" the crews had engaged the guns without waiting for a command, 
and an attempt was made to open a guided fire from the port battery against "Kent". In the meantime, 
after a few volleys - at the immovable target - the English ships were encroached, the four aft guns of 
the "Dresden" were put out of action, the fire control system failed. In the aft part of the ship, fire 
broke out, which soon spread as the fire extinguishing equipment in the aft part of the ship and the 
connections were destroyed The fire threatened ammunition chamber III, which had to be flooded as 
a result. 
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Since the fire control by means of the voice pipeline proved to be impossible during 
the noise of the battle, the gun commanders were instructed to fire independently at "Kent" 
Ship could no longer take hold of the enemy. 

Soon after the action began, the deputy chief officer, Kapiténleutnant Wieblitz, was 
seriously wounded. There was a gas hazard in ammunition chamber II, so that it had to be 
evacuated; the ammunition lifts in this chamber were destroyed. In the further course of the 
fight the 2nd and 3rd port = 10.5 cm = gun were badly damaged; dragging the ship around to 
bring the forward starboard guns to bear was impossible with the current. Since none of the 
guns could reach the enemy, even after the II. And II. Ammunition Chamber - only 
Chamber I was to be entered, there was a danger that the ship would fall into enemy hands as 
soon as the enemy in boats approached him from behind after the crew had been knocked 
out. The commander therefore decided to sink the cruiser before prolonged bombardment 
would make the lower rooms completely inaccessible and thus eliminate the possibility of 
opening the valves and striking the explosive cartridges the enemy fire caused by the lack of 
protection by the coals inside the ship, could not be entered a short time after the start of the 
battle; due to the shallow draft of the coal-free ship, the armored deck, now above the 
waterline, did not offer full protection at the sides; a shell had struck the torpedo room above 
the waterline under the armored deck. 

In order to be able to carry out the demolition of the ship, it was first important for the 
commander to gain sufficient time to prepare. For this purpose he made the signal to the 
enemy according to the international signal book with flags: "Send a negotiator." However, 
this did not induce the enemy to cease fire; rather, his projectiles continued to hit the ship and 
in close proximity; Thus, even in a helpless position, "Dresden" was still exposed to 
devastating enemy fire. The number of staff shortages that had already started at the start of 
the battle continued to rise, and there was no way of preventing a serious bloodbath. At this 
grave moment the commander decided on the only remaining means of silencing the enemy 
fire, he was called the white flag,""° 
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without, however, intending to imply the handover of the ship; for the flag of war kept flying. 
It was shot down and fluttered into the water soon after the bombardment began, around the 
time the deputy chief officer was seriously wounded. Chief helmsman Zens, who was about 
to run astern with a new flag, was also badly wounded in the process. The flag was then, 
because all other lines had become unusable, raised on the foremast yard, and the jack and 
command pennant were next to it until it sank blown continuously. 

After a while the enemy stopped firing. In the meantime the steam launch was with 
the adjutant, Lieutenant z. see Canaris, arrived on board the enemy ship "Glasgow". This 
officer drew the attention of the English commander, Captain Luee, to the fact that "Dresden" 
was anchored in neutral waters and could not sail due to engine damage. The commander of 
the "Glasgow" replied that "the English ships had orders to destroy the "Dresden" wherever 
they encountered it; the question of neutrality would have to be settled between the British 
and Chilean governments; he would continue the bombardment if "Dresden" did not 
surrender. (1) and that the jack and the pennant would also remain unchanged. 

In the meantime the commander of the "Dresden" had made all preparations to sink 
the ship by blowing it up in the foremost ammunition chamber. The disembarkation of the 
machine personnel had already begun at the beginning of the battle. After the enemy fire had 
ceased, the wounded were brought ashore, the disembarkation of the remaining crews was 
initiated. 

After the response of the British commander had arrived on board the "Dresden" and 
the crew had been removed from the ship, the valves were opened and the detonators of the 
cartridges struck. By opening the valves and knocking off the condenser cover, the ship had 
started sinking slowly at first, then more rapidly. The commander stopped the crew at the old 
fort, 





1) Nevertheless, in this case too, the English spread the lying news that "Dresden" 
would have struck off the flag and surrendered shamefully.*"” 
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gave short speech and gave three cheers to His Majesty the Emperor. At 11:15 a.m., 
"Dresden" went under with the flag waving. 

7 men of the crew of the "Dresden" were killed, 15 seriously, 14 slightly injured; one 
was missing. The wounded were sheltered on land, where a dressing station was set up in the 
garden of a Chilean farmer. English people took care of the wounded Doctors help the 
medical personnel of the cruiser. At the offer of the English doctors to embark the wounded 
on "Orama", the English commander was asked whether they would be made prisoners of 
war in this case. He replied that he could not guarantee it, but that he would do whatever he 
could to disembark the wounded in a neutral port as soon as it was ready. The seriously 
wounded were then embarked on "Orama". Towards evening the English commander had a 
doctor announce that "Orama" would go to Valparaiso in the course of the evening to deliver 
the wounded to the German hospital there. 

During the battle, English shells hit several places on land high in the mountains and 
in the immediate vicinity of the houses on the beach. A Chilean motor schooner lying at 
anchor and a boat were damaged, the machinist of the motor schooner was injured. The boat 
of the harbor master, who had wanted to go aboard the English flagship at the beginning of 
the battle, had been forced to return to land by the grenades striking in the immediate 
vicinity. 

The port captain later objected to the violation of neutrality, to which the commander 
of the "Glasgow" replied that he had shot at "Dresden" because, according to his criticism, 
the ship had repeatedly violated Chilean neutrality and because he would have been sure that 
"Dresden "was only lying in the harbor to await coal ships and then renew the attacks on 
English ships. In addition," Dresden "would have gotten its guns on the English warships as 
soon as the enemy was in sight and would have been the first to open fire. This assertion is 
based on the above based on the official report of the Kapitians z. See Liidecke given 
representation emerges, in sharpest contradiction to the truth (1). 





1) How little is to be given to the statements of individual British officers about war 
events, as soon as it is a matter of glossing over British breaches of law, is also evident from 
the fact that, according to a report in the Daily Chronicle of March 19, 19154'8 
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When the British leader, the same Captain Luce, who had caused a bloodbath by 
reopening the fire near the Falkland Islands under the defenseless crew of the "Leipzig", 
visited the German first aid station on land, he had to put up with the fact that the Chilean 
farmer who owned the place, heaped accusations about the brutal attack on an almost 
defenseless ship in neutral waters. That English officers also dawned similarly about the 
disgraceful act of their leader is evident from the utterance of one of the English utterances 
on the first aid station declared: "He wished he hadn't been involved in this incident, of 
which, as an Englishman, he should be ashamed." 

Against the renewed serious violation of neutrality, committed by the British ships at 
Mas a Tierra, The German envoy v Erckert raised a sustained protest at the Chilean 
government, which he called on to take energetic steps against the British breach of law. The 
Chilean Foreign Minister repeatedly expressed deep regret to the envoy about the incident. 
The Chilean government, for its part, lodged a complaint with the British Foreign Office, 
whereupon Sir E. Gray issued a formal apology from the British government. 

The repeated attack by English cruisers on German warships in neutral waters - on 
August 26, 1914, the auxiliary cruiser "Kaiser Wilhelm der Grofe" was attacked by the 
English cruiser "Highflyer" in the Spanish territorial waters off the mouth of the Ouro - 
showed that the English Commanders, as had always been the tradition in the British Navy, 
did not shrink from the most serious breach of international law if, after their contestation, it 
required the interests of warfare. In such cases they were always covered by the Admiralty, 
even if the government had to make a formal apology to the neutral state affected by the 
violation of the law. 

The commandant and crew of the "Dresden", which was transferred by a Chilean 
warship from Mas a Tierra to Valparaiso, were, despite the lively objection of the German 
ambassador, who pointed out the character of the survivors of the "Dresden" as castaways, 





Lieutenant Commander Fielding of the auxiliary cruiser "Orama" in Valparaiso said that 
"Dresden" was 12 nautical miles from the island of Juan Fernandez at the beginning of the 
battle and had tried to get to safety in the neutral waters. The accusation that "Dresden" was 
sunk in Chilean territorial waters could be refuted by the location of the wreck."*!? 
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under the Pressure from the English legation (1) interned on the island of Quiriquina (2). This 
internment was not recognized by the German government. 


The small cruiser "Dresden" had been surprised by the outbreak of war under very 
unfavorable circumstances. About to start the journey home from the East American station, 
for which in the spring of 1914 it was only preparing for a short time and therefore not 
materially for a longer voyage abroad. When she was dispatched, she felt compelled to enter 
the cruiser war. Taking into account the areas of activity of the "Karlsruhe" and the auxiliary 
cruisers intended for warfare in the Atlantic, the commander decided to choose the sea area 
in front of La Plata as the field of activity and, if possible, to appear surprisingly here. 
Serious damage to the hull and the wear and tear of the machines and boilers prevented him 
from staying for a long time in front of La Plata, in front of which he encountered severe 
weather, and compelled him - much to his and his crew's regret - to carry out repairs and to 
overhaul the ship and machinery, first seek a safe anchorage in Tierra del Fuego, away from 
the traffic routes. Even after the makeshift repair of the deficiencies had taken place, the 
commander did not consider his ship to be materially up to the requirements of cruiser 
warfare in the Atlantic Ocean with its sparse equipment stations located far apart and far 
from the trade routes; he therefore believed that he should forego the rich prey in the Atlantic 
and seek it out the Pacific. Here he received the news of the approach of the cruiser 
squadron, which he must consider his duty to seek union, after he had taken measures to 
promote the supply of coal and provisions to the squadron. 





1) How great the British terror was in Chile at that time - after the Falklands battle - 
can also be seen from the fact that, as the "Deutsche Presse" reported in Santiago on March 
18, 1915, from the entire Chilean daily press at the Only one sheet of paper describes the 
events of March 14th, "La Union", apart from the "Gazeta Militar", which "found the 
courage to vigorously object to the clear breach of international law. 

2) Part of the crew of the "Dresden" managed to get on the little 64-year-old barque 
"Tinto" (460 Br. R. T.) under the leadership of the Lieutenant z. See d. R. Richarz, together 
with the lieutenants z. See Max Schmidt, Friedrich Fleischer and Abraham, another part, 
individually or in groups, to escape internment and return home. Oberleutnant z See Canaris 
was the first officer to escape internment. The sailing ship "Tinto" arrived in Drontheim on 
March 31, 1917 after a journey of 120 days and covering 12,000 nautical miles.‘”° 
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Under the circumstances at hand, the yield of the cruiser war for "Dresden" could only be a 
small one until it was merged with the squadron. The economic crisis in the South American 
states, the associated restriction of shipping traffic, the relocation of trade routes immediately 
after the outbreak of war and the bad weather encountered in front of La Plata only allowed 
them to capture two British steamers during this period; The commander believed he should 
release a further number of ships in a broad interpretation of international regulations The 
indirect influence of the capture of the two steamers in the Atlantic during the first weeks of 
the war on trade and traffic on the south-east American coast was, however, considerable; 
British trade was also shut down on the south-west American coast after the publication of 
the "Dresden". 

The "Dresden" managed to escape from the battle of the Falkland Islands thanks to 
the performance of its machine personnel, after its commander had tried in a comradely = 
chivalrous manner - albeit without final success - to save the beleaguered "Leipzig". 

The location of the cruiser after the Falklands battle was not very promising from the 
start. The pressure exerted by the English on the neutral states in the most ruthless manner 
after the battle and their extensive espionage service made the supply of coal more difficult 
from week to week, more and more different attempts to bring coal steamer to the cruiser, 
made with great perseverance and diligence, failed. With the excellent support of a number 
of German patriots in Punta Arenas and with the participation of the stages in South America, 
it was nevertheless possible to keep the ship ready to sail for two months under the most 
difficult conditions at hidden anchorages and to start the cruiser war again in mid-February. 
The area of activity of the "Dresden" at that time, however, was limited due to the condition 
of its machines and boilers and due to the lack of coal. Opponents surprising relocation of the 
area of activity could significantly extend the life of the cruiser, turned out to be impossible. 
Under not too unfavorable circumstances, an advance to the Panama Canal could be 
promising. The voyage to the Atlantic and the homeward journey, as the Admiral's staff 
repeatedly suggested to the commander of the "Dresden", could not make up his mind, as he 
no longer considered the ship, whose performance he alone was able to correctly assess, to be 
materially capable of this performance.*”! 
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The hope of raising a coal ship through the cruiser war in the Pacific failed. Shortly 
before the union of the "Dresden" with the coal steamer "Gotha", their stay was discovered 
by the English cruisers, probably as a result of the arrival of the "Sierra Cordoba" in 
Valparaiso on March 3rd and their departure again on March 6th. 

The necessity of having to go to an anchorage as a result of the hunt on March 8th, 
since the coal supply was insufficient for further voyage, led the "Dresden" to a Chilean port, 
in which the Chilean authorities were currently unable to ensure the neutrality of their 
territorial waters by force of arms As a result, "Dresden" fell victim to an unknightly attack 
by British cruisers under the command of Captain Luce, while she was unable to use her 
weapons to the fullest against the attack. Even in the desperate situation in which the cruiser 
found itself on March 14, 1915 in relation to the superior enemy forces, the commander 
preserved the honor of the flag; The final battle of the cruiser "Dresden", which, like all his 
comrades in the cruiser squadron, sank with the flag waving after every possibility of 
resistance had been exhausted, bears testimony to the heroic spirit which filled the crews of 
German cruisers abroad in this war without exception. The British flag, however, remains 
tainted by the unworthy act of British cruisers under the leadership of Captain Luce in the 
Cumberland Bay, as well as by an act that violates maritime law and humanity, which British 
ships carried out in this war as in earlier times without hesitation.*” 
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Report by Vice Admiral Graf v. Spee on the 
Battle of Coronel 


At See, November 3, 1914. 

I am submitting to your Majesty the following information on the course of the sea 
battle of November Ist off Coronel, near the island of Santa Maria: 

The formation divided up by me, consisting of Your Majesty’s Great Cruisers 
"Scharnhorst" and "Gneisenau" and Your Majesty’s Small Cruisers "Nirmberg", "Leipzig" 
and "Dresden", ran on November Ist at 14 nautical miles, about 20 nautical miles from the 
Chilean coast, south to intercept an English small cruiser off Coronel, which according to 
reliable news had anchored there the evening before. 

At 4:15 in the afternoon, "Niirnberg" had come from view in the northeast with such 
an order, "Dresden" was about 12 nautical miles behind; I stood with the majority about 40 
nautical miles north of the bay of Arauco. 

At 4 17 in west to south, first two, then at 4 25 a third ship about 15 nautical miles 
apart, two of which were soon recognized as warships, presumably "Monmouth" and 
"Glasgow", while the third was probably the auxiliary cruiser "Otranto". They also seemed to 
be on a southerly course. Her formation ran after them with the utmost strength, holding 
them to starboard about 4 points; the wind was blowing from the south in the wind was 
blowing in strength 6 from the south, swell and swell were accordingly strong, so that I had 
to make sure not to be pushed into the leeward position. The chosen course also served to cut 
off the opponent's path to the neutral coast. At around 4:35 it was determined that the enemy 
ships were holding more westward, and I gradually followed except for the west-south-west 
course, with "Scharnhorst" slowly coming up with revolutions for 22 nautical miles, while 
"Gneisenau" and "Leipzig" sagged. The lively enemy radio traffic was disturbed as much as 
possible. 
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At 5:20 the arrival of another warship was reported, which at 5:30 took its lead and 
was recognized as the "Good Hope", flagship of Rear Admiral Cradock. The enemy line was 
now in order, set top flags and slowly sought approach on a southerly course. From 5:35 I 
gradually kept on a south-westerly course, later on a southerly course, and slowed down to 
allow my own ships to approach. 

At 6 7 both lines ("Dresden" still about | nautical mile behind) were facing each other 
on an approximately parallel south course at a distance of 135 hm apart, except for 
"Nuremberg", which was far away. 6 20, at a distance of 124 hm, I made a 1 = point = turn 
towards the opponent and lay 6 34 in the afternoon at a distance of 104 hm to open fire. The 
wind and swell were from the front, the ships were working hard, especially the small 
cruisers on both sides. Observation and distance measurement suffered greatly from the sea, 
which fell over the forecastle and the command post, and the rising swell covered the 10.5 
cm = SK standing on the middle deck they did not see the stern of their opponent at all and 
the bow only got to see them temporarily.. On the other hand, Your Majesty's artillery was 
perfectly usable for both armored cruisers and fired well; on "Good Hope" the first hit could 
be observed as early as 6 39. Immediately afterwards I lay back to the keel line. The English 
only opened fire at this time, I assume that the rough seas caused them more trouble than us; 
both of you Armored cruisers remained essentially covered by our fire, even when it began to 
get dark with decreasing distances, while they themselves, as far as we have established so 
far, only hit "Scharnhorst" twice and "Gneisenau" only four times (at a distance of 60 hm), 1 
stroke from the opponent. At this time the artillery was firing more slowly, while I could 
observe numerous hits severe fire had started. "Scharnhorst" believes it can count around 35 
hits on "Good Hope". Since the distance was still reduced to 49 hm in spite of our turning 
away, it was to be assumed that the enemy despaired of the artillery success and was 
maneuvering on torpedo fire; the position of the moon, which rose around 6 o'clock, would 
have favored him here. I therefore gradually remove the formation further at around 7.5 at 
around 7.5 by swiveling the point. It had become darker in the meantime, the distance 
measurement on "Scharnhorst" initially still used the glow of the fires that had broken out on 
"Good Hope" as a target, but measurements, agreements and observations gradually became 
so imprecise that the fire was stopped at 7:26." 
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At about 723 in the afternoon a strong column of explosion was observed between the 
funnels at "Good Hope"; from then on the ship, it seemed to me, stopped firing. "Monmouth" 
seems to have stopped firing around 7:20. 

The small cruisers, including "Niirnberg", which had to come close in the meantime, 
received the radio telegraphic order at 7 30 in the afternoon to pursue the enemy and attack 
with torpedoes. The visibility at this time was impaired by rain squalls. The small cruisers 
did not succeed to find "Good Hope"; On the other hand, "Niirnberg" hit "Monmouth", who 
ran heavily heeled first in front of her, then alongside her, and capsized her around 8 58 by 
shooting at the closest range without returning fire. But her flag was still waving. There was 
no rescue work to be done in the heavy swell, especially since "Nuremberg" believed it was 
seeing clouds of smoke from a second enemy immediately afterwards and was making a new 
advance there. "Otranto" is already at the beginning of the fight, after the first hit, and later 
apparently ran away at high speed, "Glasgow" was the longest able to continue its ineffective 
fire, then it also escaped in the dark. "Leipzig" and "Dresden" believe that they have 
observed several volleys of hits on her. 

The small cruisers suffered neither losses nor damage in the battle. "Gneisenau" has 
two slightly wounded people. The minor commendations that occurred on the Great Cruiser 
are listed in the attached list (1). 

The crews of the ships went into battle with enthusiasm; everyone has done his own 
duty and shared in the success. 

signed Graf v. Spee. 
To the emperor's majesty. 





1) The lifts are not shown here. See pages 218, 219. 
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Effect of enemy hits on board S.MLS. "Gneisenau" 
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in the Battle of the Falkland Islands 


Approximate hit composition. 


(1) Bullet dies at the aft edge of the 3rd chimney. Explosives penetrate the 
upper deck armor in several places and get into the 21 cm = and 15 cm= 
casemates below. There are some losses among the gun operators and small 
combat disruptions on the gun. 


. Hit near the middle deck. Explosives damage the rangefinder of the aft 


protective position, make the two cutters unusable, perforate the deck in many 
places and bring the aft battery to the port side in officers' chambers and 
ensigns. In these rooms, as in the officers' mess above, everything has been 
destroyed and there is a confused mess there. No fire hazard. The door of the 
aft battery to the port = outer deck has been lifted out of the ring and can no 
longer be closed. 

122. Explosives, apparently from a short shot, damage the ship's side above the 
waterline on the deck officers' deck and apparently somewhat below the 
waterline on the ammunition chamber XII. The chamber must be left and 
supported. 


. Hit on the upper deck between the 2nd and 3rd chimney; reaches the galley 


deck below (between the front and the aft 21 cm = casemates) and the radio 
telegraphy room. small danger of steam in the port = aft 21 cm = casemate. 
Command transmitter from port = lateral measuring station failed, also radio 
telegraphy room. Ventilation shafts torn down in the 15 cm = depot and some 
15 cm = cartridges dented. Smoke and gas in the depot. 

Hit from above on the galley deck; slightly more to starboard than hit 4. The 
upper deck armor is bent so that the door from the starboard = front 21 cm = 
casemate to the galley deck can no longer be opened. 





1) The times do not match the English entries, they are generally earlier than these.” 


6 
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6. 2°. Hit against the armor of the 15 cm = casemate on the port side of the 2nd gun. 
A piece of armor is peeling off. Do not penetrate armor. 

7. 2°°. A hit penetrates the Brotlast through the upper deck, on starboard under the 
forecastle, leading edge 21 cm = casemate, and causes fire which is 
immediately extinguished. 

8. 2°°. Fire in an officer's chamber in the starboard = aft battery. Path of the bullet 
cannot be determined. 

9. 3°. Hits on port side in holding cells and Hellegats; the latter are destroyed. Leak 
above the waterline is sealed. 

10. 3'°. Hit on port side through the coal bunker into boiler room III. The latter failed, 
rivets leaping to the central aisle leak; they are sealed and the aisle is 
supported. 

11. 3°°. Starboard engine fails. Path of the bullet cannot be determined. 

12. 3°°. Direct hit against the foremost chimney, the top half of which kinks. 

13. 4°. The fourth boiler room is no longer fully fit for action, since the starboard 
ventilation machines are likely to have been destroyed by explosives. 

14. 4°°. Hit against hammock box on starboard, aft edge of the bridge. The starboard 
aft bridge is pulled out from below. 

15. 4'° bullet hits the space under the forecastle on the starboard side and goes back 
outboard on the port side without a blow. The forecastle is bulged. On both 
sides there are large holes in the side walls of the front battery and under the 
forecastle. 

16. 4'°. Hit on starboard, tween deck, Division III, in the main combat formation area, 
where almost all people are lost. A hole is created in the ship's side through 
which fresh air flows inside. 

17. 4°°. Hit from above in the starboard = front 21 cm = casemate. The bullet dies in 
the room. Explosives hit the 15 cm = casemate and the bakery. With the 
exception of two men, both windward and leeward controls were found. Both 
guns failed (the leeward gun [port] due to numerous splinters). Reserve signal 
point fails. In the front 21 cm = depot, the ready-to-use cartridges burn down 
on the starboard side, but there are no failures. Smoke in the aisle and 
headquarters. 

18. 4°. Hit on upper deck armor above port = aft 21 cm = casemate. Bent upper deck. 
No other noticeable effects.*”” 
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19. 4°°. bullet dies in the front battery on the hammock box on the front mast. The 
hammocks burn with a lot of smoke. 

20. 5°”. The projectile hits the front edge of the barbette of the aft tower and dies in 
the aft battery, where everything in the chambers, hammock boxes, etc. is set in 
flames. 

21. 5°°. Hit in the aft ship. Rudder rooms and torpedo stern rooms are canceled, deck 
is depressed onto the steering gear, torpedo stern transport corridor is full of 
hot water. 

22. Around 5°”. 19 cm = hit against the port armor = older 21 cm = casemate. Paint 
smoldering. 

23 and 24 5'°. 2 underwater hits to starboard. Boiler room I fails. Violent vibration 
under the center and ammunition transport aisle. 

25. 5'°. Starboard 15 cm = casemate armor on the 3rd gun through remote positions; 
the hole has a size of about /2 square meter. Except for one man, everything 
was down. Gun out of action. Cartridges burn down, fire in the deck officer's 
galley. Ranch and gas. Deck pulled out for upper bunker. Bring explosives and 
incendiary objects to the starboard = aft 21 cm = depot. Ammunition elevator 
fails. 

26. 57°. Hit in an officers’ chamber, starboard = aft battery. Fire breaks out, but it will 
soon be extinguished. 

27. 5°°. Hit on the edge between galley deck and port = aft 21 cm = casemate in port 
3.15 cm = casemate. Big hole in the deck. Lighting fails. Coal smoke fills the 
whole room. Explosives penetrate the ammunition transport aisle and the aft 21 
cm = depot, where all people fail. Coal smoke also fills the transport corridor. 

28. 5°°. Hit far aft in the aft battery to port. The fire that breaks out there will soon be 
extinguished. 

29. 5“°. Hit on port side against the stoker’s bathing chamber, which has been 
converted into a reserve combat dressing area. Projectile brings in from the 
upper edge of the side armor on the outer deck. Explosives end up in the front 
elevator room and probably also in the fifth boiler room, which is put out of 
action. 


In addition to these hits, numerous explosives hit the rigging, where the large spark 


rods would be shot down, the chimneys, the boats, etc. The hits listed above 


are those which were still from*”® 
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the surviving officers could be put together. The times are also only given approximately. 
signed Lietzmann, lieutenant at sea. 





In addition, the following information from the leak engineer of the "Gneisenau", 
marine = engineer Meyer (Carl Friedrich), mainly about underwater hits, was given: 

1. Hit 3!° (10) (1). At 3'° the message was disguised that boiler room III was making 
water. Pumping was unsuccessful, so this room had to be left. 

2. Hit 3°° (11). Around 3°*° a hit hit the starboard engine below the waterline, which 
had to be abandoned after an early attempt after unsuccessful bilge attempts with a 
circulation pump. A considerable amount of water had entered the ship. The starboard = 
engine room, no double wall = and wall gangway cells and those of the rear boiler room were 
full of water, as was the starboard = rear E = engine room. This gave the ship 5 ° starboard = 
list, which was removed by counter-flooding up to 1.5 °. 

3. Report of fire. A report of fire in the bunker of the fourth boiler room arrived. It 
was established that a grenade had hit the upper bunker in the tween deck and there was a 
danger of gas and smoke. The department was full of thick clouds of coal dust, but the 
bunker did not burn, the flooding of the bunker that had already been ordered was canceled 
and the damage to the bunker wall was sealed. 

4, Hit 4” (13). Towards 4°” there was a danger of steam, some of it during the whole 
fight, due to disturbance of the starboard ventilation machines of the fourth boiler room and 
the supply steam pipeline. The danger was quickly eliminated by turning off the pipe. 
However, all four ventilation machines kept failing. 

In order not to let the boilers of the IV boiler room fail completely, the ventilation 
machines of the V boiler room were pushed through the intermediate deck to the IV boiler 
room, but this was not satisfactory. The steam dropped a few kilograms but was soon kept at 
12 kg. 

5. Hit 5'° (23/24). At around 5:" the first boiler room sent a report of water ingress. 
Employee bilge attempts were unsuccessful and the room was full of water. At the same time 
reports read in about water in some starboard = wall aisle = and double wall cells. 





1) The numbers in the dusk denote the numbers under which the hits in the 
lieutenant's lists, e.g. See Lietzmann listed.*”° 
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The ship lay at 7° starboard, the largest list of the whole engagement. Now the 
commandant's order came through a mouthpiece to try to straighten the ship by counter- 
flooding, since the middle artillery would bring water into the ship through the starboard gun 
ports. The message had come from the intermediate deck that water was flowing from the 
battery deck into the intermediate deck on the starboard side. 

There was already too much water in the ship. The list could therefore only be 
shredded down to 5°. 

6. Hit 57° (21). Around 5*° a hit in the stern pushed the armored deck, without 
penetrating it, onto the steering gear, so that it failed. 

At this time most of the artillery was frictional, so that it was no longer ready to fire. 
The steam dropped noticeably. Pumps employed for bilge and boiler feed pumps no longer 
received enough steam to work. There was friction that one boiler after the other had to be 
shut down due to a lack of feed water. The revolution indicators dropped to zero. The main 
engines stopped. The accumulator circuit was still supplying power, no lamps were still lit 
when the control center was left. 

The commander then let himself be frustrated again about the readiness of the guns 
and did not receive a single clear message, whereupon the order to get ready to blow up the 
ship was given. Clear message came back and orders to blow up were given. 

In the middle machine, the chief engineer, Naval = staff engineer Thone, in the port = 
machine Naval = engineer v. R Proschwitzky took over when the latter was killed here. °° 
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Squadron staff and ship staffs of the cruiser 
squadron according to what happened on the day of battle 
at the Falkland Islands (December 8, 1914). 


The fallen are marked with 7. 
1. Squadron Staff. 


Head of the squadron: Vizeadmiral Graf v. Spee + 
Chief of Staff: Kapitan zur See Fielitze + 
Admiral Staff Officers: Korvettenkapitin Psahl (Konrad) + 
v. Botticher + 

Flag lieutenant: Oberleutnant zur See Schliep + 
Squadron engineer: Marine = Oberstabsingenieur Klein (Wilhelm) + 
Squadron doctor: Navy = Chief Doctor General Biitow + 
Squadron Paymaster: Navy = Staff Paymaster Brown 
Squadron Pastor: Protestant Naval Pastor Rost + 
Marine = Judge-Martial: Lt.d.L. Behrens 

Morder + 
Signal master Bornemann + 
Commanded to staff: Leutnant zur See d. R. Propping ¢ 


2.S. M. S. “Scharnhorst. 


Commander: Kapitan zur See Schultz (Felix) + 

I. Officer: Korvettenkapitén Benber (Alfred) + 

Artillery officer: Oberleutnant zur See Eckolt (Heinrich) + 
Navigation officer: Kapitanleutnant Schierning 


7 Eyfae 
“ v. Maubeuge T. 
Obit. Z. S. Knoop + Lt. z.G. Dick + 
“Koellreutter t v. Klein (Fritz Ulrich) + 
“Peters (Konrad) + v. Eickftedt + 
“Hengftenberg (hugo)* Lenz + 
Duttenhofer + 
“Zarhau + Clauffen v. Finck 


Lt. z. S. Fretzdorff + (Giinther) +"! 
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Lt.z.S. Vitz + 


Pollert + 


Meinardus t 


Lt.z.S. Grapow T 


d. R. Kretzschmer f 


Marine=Stabsingen. Caftagne 


3. S. M. S. ''Gneisenau". 


Korvettenkapitin Pochammer 


Korte + Oberingen. Leuthel + 
Jentz ft Geibler + 

Kern + Engineer Schaube 
Biintz + Schwartz + 

Noack + d.S. Spliedt + 

Merz t+ Stabsarzt Dr. Dietertch + 
Bittner Dr. Clement + 

Riefell + Stabszahlmstr. Hanfel + 
Commander: Kapitan zur See Maerker f 
I. Officer: 

Artillery officer: Kapitanleutnant Busch (Johann) 


Navigation officer: 


Oblt. Z. S. Lohfe + 
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,, Ander 

,», schwebe 

,», Goltz (Walter) fF ,, 

,, Kotthaus 

Lt.z.S. Hanke 

, Aschmann 

, Jeferich ft 

, V. Kries (Hans Georg) 
, Fleifcher (Alolf) 

,» Klinkich 

» v- Lemcke f 

,, Frhr. v. Lemdezan 

» Pfulf 

,, Count v. Spee (Heinrich) + 
,, Jeffen 

, V. Schumann f 

, stuben + 


Kapitanleutnant Born (Waldemar) + 


Petri (August) + 

d.R. Metzenthien (Hermann) + 
Bogt (Friedrich) + 

Lt.z.S. Mr. Grote 

Pitsch f 

Picht + 


Lietzmann 

B.R. Matthies 

Marine = staff engineer Théne f 

" Oberingen. Heckhoff + 

3 Gottschalk + 

Engineer Fuhry + 

95 - Meyer (Carl Friedrich) 


. . d.R. Proschwitzky Tf 


Senior Absarzt Dr. Nohl f . 


Medical Officer Dr. Claus 


Assistant Doctor Dr. Dengel 


StabszahImstr. Alpers +“ 
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4.S.MLS. "Leipzig". 


Commander: Fregattenkapitén Haun 7 
I. Officer: Korvettenkapitan Kretschmar (Ulrich) + 
Navigation officer: Kapitanleutnant Koehler (Walther) 
Artillery Officer: Oberleutnant zur See Giseke 
Obit. z. S. Schiwig T. Lt. z. S. d. R Poepperling + 
- Kraus (Enno) f * 7 Warner f 
= Jéhnke (horft) + Marine = Obenngen. Hahn (Karl Eduard) + 
se d. R Riediger 
Lt. z. S. v. Hopffgarten Gen. Heidler +“ “ Baade f 
Medical Officer Dr. Schaafhaufen + 
” Keilhack 
. Knorr Affift. Doctor d. R. Dr. Hagen 
5 Standke (1) Marine = Oberzahlmstr. Bettermann + 
7 Klinckfieck + 
ss d. R. Jenfen 
5. S.MLS. 'Nuremberg". 
Commander: Kapitan zur See v. Schénberg (Karl) ¢ 
I. Officer: Kapitanleutnant v. Biiolw (Max) ft 
Navigation officer: 55 Schultz (Friedrich Emil) + 
Artillery Officer: re Keydell + 
Obit. Z. S. Grébenfchiife T + Lt z.S. Berndt (Friedrich) + 
i Berendt (Emil) + d. R. Schack (Ulrich) + 
5 Eidam f Marine = staff singing. Kleedehn f 
Lt. z. S. Siedamgrotzky + “ Engineer Reineke f 
* Count v. Spee (Otto) + “ Medical Officer Dr. Luedtke + 
“5 Frenken + : Unt. Doctor dr. Giefet + 
3 Freudenberg + 3 Oberzahlmftr. Pichert + 
. Heusner f 
6. S.MLS. "Dresden". 
Commander: Kapitan zur See Liidecke 
I. Officer: Kapitanleutnant Captain Nieden 
Navigation officer: Wieblitz (seriously wounded) 
Artillery officer: Burchardi (Friedrich) 


1) Was disembarked in Callao.*° 
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Oblt.z.S. Canaris assistant lieutenant Fetzer 
Hartwig T. Marine = staff engineer Stein 
7 v. Koppelow Ingen. Meyer (Reinhard) 
Lt.z.S. Schmidt (Max) Medical Officer Dr. Cook 
“ Fieifcher (Friedrich) Assistant doctor d. R. Dr. 
e Glafer Schenk Marine = Oberzahlmstr. Sigmund 
Abraham Zahimftr. Barth**4 


7 d.R. Richarz 
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The activity of the survey ship ''Planet" 
during the world war. 


The survey ship "Planet" (1), Korvettenkapitén Oswald Collmann, had not changed a 
crew in Rabaul (New = Pomerania) at the end of June 1914. At the beginning of July it was 
about 5 nautical miles from Rabaul near the volcano island in quarantine; the crew was in 
quarantine due to a typhus epidemic that was broken out on board, only a few people were 
disembarked and housed on the island. In favorable atmospheric conditions, the ship could 
reach the ship via the radio telegraphy = major station of Yap. When the press reports sent by 
Yap came to a head in the last week of July the political situation, the quarantine would be 
lifted and the crew went on board after the ship had been Disinfection on board. 

On July 29th the telegram (2) was received from the Admiralty's staff of the Navy, 
according to which "a political tension between the Dual Alliance and the Triple Alliance is 
possible" and that "England would maintain a wait and see attitude". On the 30th, "Planet" 
took supplies and water as well as a 3.7 cm = revolver cannon with ammunition belonging to 
the governorate on board at the landing bridge in Rabaul and went to sea in the evening to 
Matupi, where the supplies of coal and material were obtained on the following day. On the 
night of July 30th / 31st the order of the command of the cruiser squadron arrived: "Protect 
radio telegraphy and cable station Yap in the event of war." This task was planned by the 
mobilization regulations of the cruiser squadron (3) for the crews of the survey ship "Planet" 
and the Sounding boats working with it (4), since the vehicles themselves had good combat 
value as warships. 





1) Launched 1905, 660 tons, speed 9.5 nautical miles, armament three 3.7 cm = Rev. 
K. 

2) See page 64. 

3) See page 70 under 10. 

4) Be the outbreak of war, Sounding boats iT a 
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In order to establish a reliable radio telegraphic connection with Yap (1), "Planet" set 
sail for Yap on July 31st at 6 pm after the equipment had been completed; 10 typhus patients 
were left behind in Rabaul. This was achieved on August Ist at around 2 am Ship further 
instructions from the squadron command "to go to Yap as soon as possible". During the 
crossing (2), which proceeded without incident, the telegrams of the Admiral's staff arrived 
about the further deterioration of the situation up to the declaration of war by England. All 
news important for the governorate of German New Guinea was sent by radio telegraphic 
telegraph with the greatest intensity to the Herbertshéhe radio station and to the government 
steamer "Planet" with which the governor of German New Guinea had started a trip to Kaiser 
Wilhelm's land at the end of July. An answer, however, would be heard from one of the two 
stations. 

On August 7th, "Planet" arrived at Hellwerben in the port of Yap, where a security 
and observation service had already been set up and the navigation signs for the approach 
had been removed. An arrival telegram sent to the Admiral's staff after the arrival did not 
reach Berlin; on the other hand, the stages in Shanghai, Manila and Batavia received the 
news of the arrival of the ship in Yap. After the position of the defensive works to protect the 
cable and the radio telegraph station against the singing reef of the landing troops had been 
determined on the 7th, the construction of dugouts, trenches, stands for revolver cannons and 
machine guns and the expansion would take place with the help of 100 to 150 natives of the 
foundation of a new purchase under construction by the district office for a shelter secured 
against medium-caliber protective fire. Weapons and ammunition of the "Planet" as well as 
all inventory that could be of use for defense on land, would be disembarked. 

On August 8th the flag of war would be hoisted ashore and the indigenous people 
would be informed of the state of war. The commandant of the survey ship, Korvettenkapitian 
Collmann, who had been sick with typhus for several days, had to hand over command to the 
first officer, Kapitaénleutnant Horbach, because he was no longer able to maintain himself. He 
found acceptance and care 





1) In order to ensure the reception of the radio telegrams from Yap, the new radio 
station at Herbertshodhe, which had better reception over long distances than "Planet", was not 
yet ready to give, instructed to transmit the radio messages he had recorded to "Planet" 

2) See Division in Appendix 4298 
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in the bishop's home, the house of Father Superior of the Catholic Mission, where for 
example a short time later the lieutenants z. See Winter and Voelsch, who were also sick with 
typhus, would be accommodated. 

After the crew had disembarked with the exception of a few people on land, “Planet” 
was moved to the hospital bay in the afternoon on August 10, where the ship was completely 
protected from view from the sea. 

On August 10th, the steamer "Coblenz" (3130 Br. RT) of the North German Lloyd, 
Captain Schmidt, coming from Sydney via Rabaul, arrived in Yap without being aware of the 
state of war. He was immediately sent to Truk (middle Carolinen) Sent to bring the crew and 
the weapons of the survey boat III, Oberleutnant z. See Formel, which was busy there with 
measurements, to Yap. 

On August 12, around 8 o'clock in the morning, the British armored cruiser 
"Minotaur" and the small cruiser "Newcastle" came into view of the island; They tried to 
disturb the operation of the radio station at Yap, which from 8:15 a.m. onwards gave the 
"attack signal" on various waves, fire would be opened on the spark station. The two British 
cruisers initially steamed up and down a few times at low speed in front of the entrance, 
which gave the crew the impression that they were trying to fish the cables (1). Then they 
steered to abeam the spark station, clearly visible from the sea, on which "Minotaur" opened 
fire with her 19 cm guns at 9:30 a.m. after it had fired a warning shot over the island. 

On land, the crew had occupied the defenses without showing their presence from 
outside. The leader of the division had the order to offer resistance to the enemy only if a 
landing was carried out, since the armament was only sufficient for this. The military 
occupation of the island and the presence of the "Planet" in the hospital bay were therefore 
not recognized by the English. An attempt by the crew to lower the radio mast before the 
start of the bombardment failed because they had to loosen the tensioning screws on the mast 
Supporting three guys commissioned the natives to carry out this work on two guys, but 
afterwards they fled without robbing the mast of finer support and thereby bringing it down 
went under the 





1) In fact, there was no interruption in the cable.**’ 
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Foundation through; the shell went off inside and set the whole building ablaze. The ninth 
shell hit the pivot of the radio mast, causing it to collapse. 

After the end of the bombardment, the English cruisers steamed immediately in a 
north-westerly direction without first landing to have determined the result of the destruction 
work (1). 

The commander of the "Planet" had already arranged for the radio telegraphic device 
of the ship to be accommodated in a suitable place on land in order to have it available as a 
reserve station at any time. With the help of this device, after the departure of the British 
cruisers in the primeval forest, a new radio station was found for their forces. The trunks of 
coconut palms were used and their presence could therefore hardly be seen from the sea. On 
August 22nd, this station was ready for use; its range for giving sparks was estimated at 
about 500 nautical miles, it could still receive that of with sufficient certainty Spark 
telegrams given to the Tsingtau station (2). 

On August 17th the Lloybdampfer "Coblenz" returned from Truk with the crew of the 
Peilboots III under the leadership of the first lieutenant z. See Hormel. On the 13th, he had 
been doing surveying work with the sounding boat about 25 nautical miles from the 
government station in Truk, had received the news of the arrival of the "Coblenz" and the 
outbreak of war through a sailing boat and, after accelerating the steam, reached the 
"Coblenz" on the same day. On the 14th, the crew of the direction finder boat including the 
weapons on board, the ammunition, the signaling equipment, the motorboat and the clothing 
equipment was transferred to the Lloyd steamer, which set sail for Yap in the afternoon after 
adding coal. At the request of the government official and three men from the crew, the 
direction-finding boat was left in Truk in order to serve as a refuge for the Europeans there in 
the event of an incident by the natives, which the government official believed he had to 
reckon with (3). After arriving in Yap, the manning of the sounding boat, with the exception 
of first lieutenant z. Hormel, who was allowed to return home, disembarked to reinforce the 
island's defense, the steamer "Coblenz" was released from the naval service to Manila, where 
it arrived on August 24th. 





1) Compare also pages 158, 159. 
2) For the activities of this station, see also under "Stage China" on page 108. 
3) It was captured by the Japanese when Truk was occupied by the Japanese.**® 
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On August 18, the North German Lloyd steamer "Princess Alice" (1) arrived in Yap, 
who had been sent there with 150 reservists at the command of the cruiser squadron from the 
Manila stage. Since neither weapons nor enough provisions were available for this increase 
in crew were, the steamer was released to Angaur, where a radio message from the "Emden" 
called him and where he met this cruiser on the 19th. 

On the 19th, a message was received from the Manila stage, according to which coal 
steamers were to be kept ready on the Angaur - Neu = Pomerania line. Since radio 
communication with the "Princess Alice" could not be achieved, the North German Lloyd 
tender was sent to Angaur with appropriate orders for this steamer (2). "Princess Alice" was 
no longer found in Angaur, but the tender found the little Cruiser "Geter" (3), to which he 
informed of the news. 

On August 24, the steamer "Rio Pasig" (4) arrived under the American flag with coal 
for the cruiser squadron from Manila. When Japan entered the war, "Rio Pasig" was directed 
to Timor Island on the same day, to which other steamers from Manila, presumably for the 
squadron, were also on their way. 

On September 17th, the auxiliary cruiser "Cormoran" ("Rjaéfan") entered the port of 
Yap in order to telegraphically communicate with the stages because of the coal mining. The 
first reliable information about the whereabouts of the cruiser squadron and the "Emden" (5) 
came from "Cormoran" and was given by Yap for onward transport immediately after the 
arrival at the stage in Shanghai. On the 19th "Cormoran" went to Alexis = harbor in the sea 
to meet with the coal steamers ordered there and with the auxiliary cruiser "Prinz Eitel 
Friedrich"; the first officer of the "Planet", Kapitaénleutnant Horbach, and the lieutenant zur 
See b. R. Engelbrecht from "Coblenz" had previously been in command on board the 
auxiliary cruiser. On the 28th at noon he returned to Yap. On the afternoon of the 29th, the 
personnel at the radio station reported both the island and the "Cormoran", the battle cruiser 





1) See under "Stage Manila", page 111. 
2) See also page 108. 

3) See under "Vultures" in Volume II. 

4) See under "Stage Manila", page 110. 
5) See under "Stage China", page 109.“ 
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"Australia" had to be at a distance of around 200 to 300 nautical miles from the Island, 
depending on the strength of the radio communications traffic. If you had to reckon with an 
imminent appearance before Yap, then the embarkation of the "Planet" was and the Tracking 
boat crew carried out on the "Cormoran" on the night of 29/30. With the crew of the auxiliary 
cruiser reinforced in this way, the commandant, Corvette Captain Zuckschwerdt, to carry out 
an attack on Friedrich Wilhelm's harbor in Kaiser Wilhelm's land, which had recently been 
occupied by the English. The commander of the "Planet" was all the more likely to agree to 
this plan since the "Cormoran" was the last German warship in the western Pacific Ocean to 
which the cable and radio station at Yap could be of use. 

The crew of the "Planet" left behind the Marine Chief Paymaster Reicke, the material 
manager, a radio telegraph operator to operate the radio station, eight typhus patients, the 
typhus-suspected marine medical officer Dr. B6rnstein and the chief machinist Behrens, who 
had a heart condition. He received the order to board the " Planet "and sink the ship when 
enemy forces approach. 

Auxiliary cruiser "Cormoran" set sail on September 30th in the morning. The "Planet" 
crew remained on board the "Cormoran" until it was submerged in Guam on April 7th, 1917 
and was captured by the United States of America. 

The Japanese ship of the line "Satsuma" from the 2nd Japanese South Sea Squadron 
appeared in front of Yap on October 7, 1914. It took possession of the island through a 
landing corps at noon after the radio station had been thoroughly destroyed by the remaining 
German personnel and the "Planet "was sunk. 

The rest of the "Planet" crew was brought to Nagasaki by the Japanese and some were 
released from here to Shanghai. The attempts by the Japanese to lift the "Planet" initially 
proved unsuccessful, so that they were discontinued after three months. At the end of 1916a 
Japanese company succeeded in lifting the ship and towing it to Japan. 


The crew of the survey ship "Planet", which, due to its low combat value as a 
warship, could not serve the fatherland during the war, has faithfully fulfilled its duty at the 
position assigned to him by the chief of the cruiser squadron, despite poor health. **° 
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The construction of the defenses enabled them to successfully counter the coup of a landing 
corps, although it was to be expected that a planned attack supported by ship artillery would 
bring the island, and with it the cable and radio station, into the power of the enemy in a short 
time. The establishment of the reserve spark station after the main station was destroyed by 
the British deserves special recognition, even if the new station failed to establish contact 
with the cruiser squadron. The embarkation of the "Planet" crew on the auxiliary cruiser 
"Cormoran" at the time when the Japanese occupation of the island had to be expected was 
expedient, as it gave the "Planet" crew the opportunity to work elsewhere in the Sea wars to 
be put to good use.“ 
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The British and French naval forces, which were initially 
available in 1914 for trade defense in the event of war, 


in addition to the foreign armed forces. 
(apart from the main fleets on both sides with their auxiliaries). 
1. British Naval Forces 
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Die Schiacht bei Coronel (1. November 1914) 
2. Die Verfolgung 
Zu: Der Kreuzerkrieg in den auslindischen Gewissern, Band 1 Aniage 8 
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Die Schlacht bei den Falkland-Inseln (8. Dezember1914) — 
1. Der Kampf der ,Panzerkreuzer” und die Verfoigung der TroBdampter 
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